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That  I  mi  up  ami  »  . 
To  »• 

tun 

'  Tu  vr  li  bettw  ! '  .-aid  Margari  t.  contemplating  a  butterfly  <>f  the 
;  institution   h< 

!-■  had  left  it. 
-till  lay  oo  t!  1  ber  o&mplexioo  !. 

white  of  habitual  ill-health.     There  w  r  of 

Banner,  and  her  eountenanee,  wh  under  tfa 

of  ber  father,  had  ■  tadi  pn  sston,  u  if  any  hopes,  thai 

iin<  d,  were  fading  awi 
Brneaol  .  bad  rath-  r  taken  from 

her  :  m  added  to  them.     Nevertheless,  the  habit  of  cheer* 

fulness  and  rjmpethy  had  ii'  ■  .*  was  with  ■  - 

what  ■raneed  glanoe  that  she  turned  towards   Ethel 
iwer  la  ■  ngh. 

ra  had  deall  more  kindly  with  Ethel  .-ward 

They  had  rounded  ber  i 

with  a  tonoh  of  red,  that  took  off  from 
She  held  herself  betfa  r,  had  [ear 
ber  hair  in  order,  and  taen  a,  plain  th 

■ 
the  d.iy-y  of  her  lank,  .  .   sail  her 

■ 
■  animated  and  thoughtful  expi 

the  window,  with  i 

■  P       Ethel  I     I 

i  ciallj  ae  ! 
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Mrs.  Hoxioo  Bay  it  is  all  for  your  sake;'  then,  nettled  by  Mar 
garet's  laugh,  '  Buch  a  nice  occupation  for  her,  poor  thing,  as  if  you 
were  Mrs.  Hoxton,  and  had  no  resource  but  fancy-work.' 

'  You  know  I  am  base  enough  to  be  so  amused,'  said  Margaret; 
'  but,  seriously,  Ethel  dear,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so  much  hurt 
by  it.     1  did  not  know  you  were  really  grieved.' 

'  Grieved  !  I  am  ashamed — sickened ! '  cried  Ethel,  vehemently. 
'  Poor  Cocksmoor  !  As  soon  as  anything  is  done  there,  Flora  must 
needs  go  about  implying  that  we  have  set  some  grand  work  in  hand, 
and  want  only  means — ' 

1  Stop,  Ethel;  Flora  docs  not  boast.' 

1  No,  she  docs  not  boast.  I  wish  she  did!  That  would  be 
straightforward  and  simple;  but  she  has  too  good  taste  for  that — 
so  she  docs  worse — she  tells  a  little,  and  makes  that  go  a  long  way, 
as  if  she  were  keeping  back  a  great  deal !  You  don't  know  how 
furious  it  makes  me  !  ' 

'  Ethel  1' 

'  So,'  said  Ethel,  disregarding,  '  she  stirs  up  all  Stoneborough 
to  hear  what  the  Miss  Mays  are  doing  at  Cocksmoor.  So  the 
Ladies'  Committee  must  needs  have  their  finger  in !  Much  they 
cared  for  the  place  when  it  was  wild  and  neglected  !  But  they  go 
to  inspect  Cherry  and  her  school — Mrs.  Ledwich  and  all — and, 
back  they  come,  shocked — no  system,  no  order,  the  mistress  un- 
trained, the  school  too  small,  with  no  apparatus!  They  all  run 
about  in  despair,  as  if  we  had  ever  asked  them  to  help  us.  And  so 
Mrs.  Hoxton,  who  cares  for  poor  children  no  more  than  for  puppy- 
dogs,  but  who  can't  live  without  useless  work,  and  has  filled  her 
house  as  full  of  it  as  it  can  hold,  devises  a  bazaar — a  field  for  her 
trumpery,  and  a  show-off  for  all  the  young  ladies;  and  Flora  treats 
it  like  an  inspiration!  Off  they  trot,  to  the  old  Assembly  Rooms. 
1  trusted  that  the  smallness  of  them  would  have  knocked  it  on  the 
1m  ad;  but,  still  worse,  Flora's  talking  of  it  makes  Mr.  Rivers 
think  it  our  pet  .scheme;  so,  what  docs  he  do  but  offer  his  park, 
and  BO  we  are  to  have  a  regular  fancy  fair,  and  Cocksmoor  school 
will  be  founded  in  vanity  and  frivolity !    But,  I  believe  you  like  it ! ' 

4 1  am  not  sure  of  my  own  feeling,'  said  Margaret.  '  It  has 
been  settled  without  our  interposition,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  talk  it  over  calmly  with  you.  Papa  does  not  seem  to  disap- 
prove. 

1  No,'  said  Ethel.  '  He  will  only  laugh,  and  say  it  will  spare 
him  a  great  many  of  Mrs.  iloxton's  nervous  attacks.  lie  thinks  of 
it  nearly  as  I  do,  at  the  bottom,  but  I  cannot  get  him  to  stop  it,  nor 
even  to  say  he  does  not  wish  Flora  to  sell.' 

•  I  did  not  understand  that  you  really  had  such  strong  objec- 
tions,' Baid  Margaret  '  I  thought  it  was  only  as  a  piece  of  folly, 
and — ' 
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•  Ami  interference  with  my  Coeksmooxf    said  Ethel      I  bad 
better  own  to  what  mat  be  wrong  personal  feelin 

•1    can  liar.lh  i  all   it    wrong,' said   Margnret,  tenderly,  'con 
lidering  whal  •'■  i  ksmoor  is  to  you,  and  what  th<    L  I 

• 

•o!i!   M..-     ret,  it'  the  lawful  authority— if  i  g 1  Clergyman 

would  onlj  oome,  bow  willingly  would   I    work  ondex  him. 
Mi     Ledwioh  and     ii  is  like  baring  all  the  Spaniard*  and 
ipoiling  Robinson  Cruao<  island  ! 

•It   is  not  come  to  thai  yet,' said  M  'but,  about  the 

Panoi  Pair.     We  all  know  thai  the  school  is  very  much  wasted.1 

■  \ '.  b,  but  1  hoped  to  wait  in  p&tienoe  and  perseverance,  and  do 
it  at  last.1 

■  Ml  yourself!  ' 

•  Now,  Maxgaxet '  you  know  1  was  glad  of  Alan'.-  help.1 

•  1  should  (hiu/c  so  ! '  aaid  Bfargaret.     '  You  need  not  make  i 
i'a\  our  of  that ! ' 

'Yes,  but,  don't  you  Bee,  thai  earns  is  almsgiving,  in  the  way 
which  brings  ■  blessing.     We  want  nothing  t<>  make  us  give  money 

ami  work  to  Cooksm •.     We  do  all  we  can  already;  and  1  dont 

want  to  get  s  fine  bag  or  a  ridiculous  pincushion  in  ezehsngel ' 

•  Not  you,  hut — ' 

•  Well,  for  the  rest     It'  (hey  like  to  offer  their  money,  well  and 
:   the  better  fur  them;  but  whymusl  they  not  gire  it  to  C< 

moor — but  for  that  unnatural  butterfly  of  Blanche's  with  black 
pins  for  horns,  thai  they  will  Lr"  and  Bel)  at  an  extortionate  rate' 
'The  price  will  be  given  fox  Cocksmoor's  Bake  I 
'Pooh!  Margaret.     Do  you  think  it  is  fox  Cocksmoor's  -ak.- 
that  J. aily  Leonora  Langdale  and  hex  fine  daughtex  oome  down 
from  London?     W'>uM  Mrs,   Hoxton  spend  the  time  in  ma) 
Crocks  for  Cooksmoor  ohildren  thai  she  does  in  cutting  out  paper, 
and  .-turtim_r  glass  bottles  with  it  '■     Lei  people  be  bom  -t — alms,  ox 
pleasure,  ox  ranityl  let  them  say  which  they  mean  j  but  don't  make 
charity  the  exouse  fox  the  others;  and,  above  all,  don't  make  my 
poor  Cocksmoox  the  \  ictim  <>f  it.' 

■  This  is  rexj  severe,' said  Margaret,  pausing,  almo  t  confounded. 

'  l>o  you  think   no   charity  worth  haying  but  what    i-  given  OH  un- 
mixed motives?     Who,  then,  could  giv< 

•  Margaret — we  ass  much  evil  arise  in  the  best-planned  institu- 
tions;  nay,  in  what  are  ii"t  human.      Don't   V0U   think  WS  ought  to 

ir  Utmost  to  have  DO  Haw  in  the  foundation  '■      Schools  :»re  not 

laces  thai  we  can  build  them  without  fear,  and,  if  the 
mean.,  are  to  be  rai*  >1  by  a  bargain  for  amusi  ment — if  t' 
oome  from  frivolity  instead  of  self-denial,  I  an  afraid  of  them.     1 

do  not  mean  that  Cocksn r  has  not  been  the  joy  of  my  lift 

■ :  M        .  but  that  was  not  1  •  did  it  fi  r 
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1  No  ! '  said  Margaret,  sighing,  '  you  found  pleasure  by  the  way 
But  why  did  you  not  say  all  this  to  Flora.' 

•  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  to  Flora,'  said  Ethel ;  •  she  would  say  it 
was  high-flown  and  visionary.  Oh  !  she  wants  it  for  the  bazaar's 
own  sake,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  hate  it.' 

I  Now,  Ethel ! ' 

I I  do  believe  it  was  very  unfortunate  for  Flora  that  the  Hox- 
tons  took  to  patronising  her,  because  Norman  would  not  be  patron- 
ized. Ever  since  it  began,  her  mind  has  been  full  of  visitings,  and 
parties,  and  county  families,  and  she  has  left  off  the  home  useful- 
ness she  used  to  care  about.' 

'  But  you  are  old  enough  for  that,'  said  Margaret.  '  It  would 
be  hard  to  keep  Flora  at  home,  now  that  you  can  take  her  place, 
and  do  not  care  for  going  out.  One  of  us  must  be  the  representa- 
tive Miss  May,  you  know,  and  keep  up  the  civilities  ;  and  you  may 
think  yourself  lucky  it  is  not  you.' 

'  If  it  was  only  that,  I  should  not  care,  but  I  may  as  well  tell 
you,  Margaret,  for  it  is  a  weight  to  me.  It  is  not  the  mere  plea- 
sure in  gaieties — Flora  cares  for  them,  in  themselves,  as  little  as  I 
do — nor  is  it  neighbourliness,  as  a  duty  to  others,  for,  you  may 
observe,  she  always  gets  off  any  engagement  to  the  Wards,  or  any 
of  the  town  folk,  to  whom  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  have  her — 
she  either  eludes  them,  or  sends  me.  The  thing  is,  that  she  is 
always  trying  to  be  with  the  great  people,  the  county  set,  and  I 
don't  think  that  is  the  safe  way  of  going  on.' 

Margaret  mused  sadly.  '  You  frighten  me,  Ethel !  I  cannot 
say  it  is  not  so,  and  these  arc  so  like  the  latent  faults  that  dear 
mamma's  letter  spoke  of — ' 

Ethel  sat  meditating,  and,  at  last,  said,  '  I  wish  I  had  not  told 
you !  I  don't  always  believe  it  myself,  and  it  is  so  unkind,  and 
you  will  make  yourself  unhappy  too.  I  ought  not  to  have  thought 
it  of  her !  Think  of  her  ever  ready  kindness  and  helpfulness ; 
her  pretty  courteous  ways  to  the  very  least;  her  obligingness  and 
tact ! ' 

\'r<^  said  Margaret,  '  she  is  one  of  the  kindest  people  there  is, 
and  I  am  sure  that  she  thought  the  gaining  funds  for  Cocksmoor, 
was  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  that  you  would  be  pleased,  and  a 
great  deal  of  pleasant  occupation  provided  for  us  all.' 

■  That  is  the  bright  side,  the  surface  side,'  said  Ethel. 

•  And  Dot  an  untrue  one,'  said  Margaret;  '  Meta  will  not  be  vain, 
and  will  wurk  the  more  happily  for  Cocksmoor's  sake.  Mary  and 
Blanche,  poor  Mrs.  Boulder,  and  many  good  ladies  who  hitherto 
have  not  known  how  to  help  Cocksmoor,  will  do  so  now  with  a  good 
will,  and  though  it  is  not  what  we  should  have  chosen  I  think  we 
hud  better  take  it  in  good  part.' 

'  You  think  so  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  indeed  I  do.     If  you  go  about  with  that  dismal  face  and 
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itroog  disapproval,  it  will  really  Mtn  m  if  it  ■  row 

dominion  meddled  with   that  you  dislike.     Besides,  it 
yourself  forward  to  erasure  what  is  do!  absolub 
ami  tliat  cannot  be  d<  arable.' 

1  Nn.'  .-aid  Ethel,  '  bul  1  cannot  help  1"  im.'  - 
I  thought  patienoe  would  prepare  the  way,  ana  tin-  means  be  granted 

in  gOOO  time,  without  ha>tine only  carm 

•  Y    i  had  made  .»  picture  for  yourself,1  said  Margaret,  gently 

•  I  -  we  all  make-  pieturei  for  ourselves,  ami  we  an-  tin-  foremost 
figures  in  them;  but  they  are  taken  out  of  our  hands,  and  we  see 
others  putting  in  rude  touches,  and  sp<  iling  our  worl  dm  , 

but,  hy-and  by,  we  shall  »M  that   it  is  all  guided.1 

Ethel  sighed.     'Then  baring  protested  t"  my  utm 
oern,  you  think  I  ought  to  be  amiable  about  it." 

'And  to  let  poor  Mary  enjoy  it.     She  would  be  so  happy,  if  yon 
would  not  bewilder  her  by  your  gloomy  looks,  and  keei  the 

hemming  of  your  endless  glased  oalioo  bonnet  strii 

I'     If  eld  Mary  !    I  thought  that  was  by  her  own  oV 

•  Only  her  dutiful  allegiance  I  i  yo  i :  ami,  as  making  pii 

ions  is  nearly  her  greatest  delight,  it  is  cruel  to  make  her  think  it, 
in  sonic  mysterious  way.  wrong  end  displeasing  to  you.' 

Ethel  laughed,  and  said,  ■  1  did  not  think  Mary  was  is 
awe  of  me.     1  11  set  hex  free,  then.     But,  Margaret,  d  <  you  really 
think  I  ought  to  give  ii | »  my  time  to  i; 

"Could   you    not   just   let    them    have  a  few  dra,  |  little 

hit  of  your  company  work — j  .  for  you  not  to  an; 

one,  ami  seem  to  l,<  testifying  against  them.     You  would  not  like 

to  \.  .  • ; 

'  It  will  go  hard,  it*  1  do  not  tell  Metamy  mind.      I  Cannot  hear 
to  6ee  her  deluded.1 

4  I  don't  think  shejs,'  said  Marpant;   'but  she  does  not  | 

,-t   what   Others   wish.       As    pan   says  of  his   dear  little 

humming-bird,  she  takes  the  honey,  and  [seres  the  poii 

:  amid  all  that  enjoyment,  she  is  always  choosing  th< 
and  leaving  the  e\il;  always  merificing  something,  and  then  being 
happy  in  the  saerifi* 

•  N  i  one  would  guess  it  was  a  saorhtee,  it  is  soj 
least  of  ail  Mi  ta  henelf.' 

•  lb  r  eoming  home  from  London  was  exactly  a  -•  of  that 

•  — a;.  1  do  Bacrifioe,'  said  Ethel. 

4  What    was    that'.''    said    Norman,    who    had    cone-    up    to    the 

window   unobserved,  and   had   been   listening  to   th.ir 

'Did  not  you  bear  of  it  '.-     1  of  material  turning 

from  vanity  that  made  me  the  little  rival  . 

much  as  1  always  admired  her. 

I  Norman.     '  Wht  :• 
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1  Last  spring.  You  know  Mr.  Rivers  is  always  ill  in  London : 
indeed,  papa  says  it  would  be  the  death  of  him;  but  Lady  Leonora 
Langdale  thinks  it  dreadful  that  Meta  should  not  go  to  all  the 
gaieties  ;  and,  last  year,  when  Mrs.  Larpent  was  gone,  she  insisted 
on  her  coming  to  stay  with  her  for  the  season.  Now,  Meta  thought 
it  wrong  to  leave  her  father  alone,  and  wanted  not  to  have  gone  at 
all,  but,  to  my  surprise,  Margaret  advised  her  to  yield,  and  go  foi 
Borne  short  fixed  time.' 

1  Yes,"'  said  Margaret ;  '  as  all  her  elders  thought  it  right,  I 
did  not  think  we  could  advise  her  to  refuse  absolutely.  Besides,  it 
was  a  promise.' 

'  She  declared  she  would  only  stay  three  weeks,  and  the  Lang- 
dales  were  satisfied,  thinking  that,  once  in  London,  they  should  keep 
her.  They  little  knew  Meta,  with  her  pretty  ways  of  pretending 
that  her  resolution  is  only  spoilt-child  wilfulness.  None  of  you 
quite  trusted  her,  did  you,  Margaret  ?  Even  papa  was  almost 
afraid,  though  he  wanted  her  very  much  to  be  at  home;  for  poor 
Mr.  Rivera  was  so  low  and  forlorn  without  her,  though  he  would 
not  let  her  know,  because  Lady  Leonora  had  persuaded  him  to 
think  it  was  all  for  her  good.' 

'  What  did  they  do  with  her  in  London  ? '  asked  Norman. 

•  They  did  their  utmost,'  said  Ethel.  '  They  made  engagements 
for  her,  and  took  her  to  parties  and  concerts — those  she  did  enjoy 
very  much — and  she  had  lessons  in  drawing  and  music,  but  when- 
ever she  wanted  to  see  any  exhibitions,  or  do  anything,  they  always 
said  there  was  time  to  spare.  I  believe  it  was  very  charming,  and 
she  would  have  been  very  glad  to  stay,  but  she  never  would  promise, 
and  she  was  always  thinking  of  her  positive  duty  at  home.  She 
seemed  afterwards  to  think  of  her  wishes  to  remain  almost  as  if 
tiny  had  been  a  sin;  but  she  said — dear  little  Meta — that  nothing 
had  ever  helped  her  so  much  as  that  she  used  to  say  to  herself, 
whenever  she  was  going  out,  "  I  renounce  the  world."  It  came  to 
a  crisis  at  last,  when  Lady  Leonora  wanted  her  to  be  presented — 
the  drawing-room  was  after  the  end  of  her  three  weeks — and  she 
held  out  against  it ;  though  her  aunt  laughed  at  her,  and  treated 
her  as  if  she  was  a  silly,  shy  child.  At  last,  what  do  you  think 
Meta  did  ?  She  went  to  her  uncle,  Lord  Cosham,  and  appealed  to 
him  to  say  whether  there  was  the  least  necessity  for  her  to  go  to 
court.' 

'  Then  she  gained  the  day  ?  '  said  Norman. 
'  He  was  delighted  with  that  spirited,  yet  coaxing  way  of  hers, 
and  admired  her  determination.  He  told  papa  so  himself — for  you 
must  know,  when  he  heard  all  Meta  had  to  say,  he  called  her  a 
very  Mod  girl,  and  said  he  would  take  her  home  himself  on  the 
Saturday  she  had  fixed,  and  spend  Sunday  at  Abbotstokc.  Oh!  he 
was  perfectly  won  by  her  sweet  ways.  Was  not  it  lucky?  for 
before  this  Lady  Leonora  had  written  to  Mr.  Rivers,  and  obtained 


llllll  a  1>  '  ' 

But  W 

itertain  bi  r  ui 
■he  would  ratarn  on  M 

•  Knowing  well  that  Mr.  Rh 
her.' 

« Joal  II  »w  happy  thej  both  did  look,  wh  n  ti  i 

ben  •'"  their  waj  from  the  station  win  ire  be  bad  met  b 
she  danoed  in,  ami  hoe  irklcd  with 

M  is  quite  tremulous  with  the  tring 

her  back,  hardly  able  t<.  keep  from  fondling  ber  <  rery  minute,  and 
ooming  again  into  the  room  after  they  bad  kre,  i"  tell  me 

that  bis  tittle  girl  bad  preforred  ber  borne,  and  ber  I  ther, 

t.i  all  the  pleasures  in  London.     Ohl  I  i  unel 

That  was  ■  sight  thai  «li'l  one  a 1 !     Lad  then  I  I         Mr.  Hirers 

is  a  wee  bit  afraid  of  his  brother-in-law,  for  h<  |  tpa  end 

Flora  to  oome  home  and  *  I  i  1 »« -  with  them,  but  Flora  was  < 
II       Boxton.1 

'Hal  Floral '  said  Norman,  as  it'  he  rather  enjoyed  ber  I 
thing  through  her  Mn    Boxton.     '1  supp 

would  1"  i« e  gn en  the  world  to 

■  I  waa  so  Borrj  '  said  Ethel,  '  but  I  bad  to  go  instead,  and 
tful      Papa  made  great  friends  with  I        I       Lam,whili 
l;  .liiinrr.ai.tl   I    bad  Bueh  a  delightful 

>  with  Meta,  1  i  the  nighl 

about  it.     I  •  •    ■  r  kn<  a  Bfeta     >  well  bel  re.' 
\    i  •  r>'  question  <'t'  b<  r 

in. 

iked  in  jok<   on  M 
day  morning,  whether  she  had  jack.  .1  up  to  return  with  him, 
rs  waa  quite  alarmed  the  ti  r  - 1  moment,  1-  ; 

i  it.' 

M  'Hem 

been  pretty  well  r<  alis<  ■!  ! 
id  BtheL 

•  What  do  you  mean  1  i  ply.     '  I 

the  perfection  of  feminine  nsi  full 
ipa  it  la,'  said  Ethel ;  '  but  though  she  »!"'  -  it  I 

folly  ■  ry  vulual.l.';   t < »  !•<•  tin-   mi.-t i 

n  to  me  I 

ink  of  the  oontrast  with  arhal 

itle,  playf  ■n-Jn  bei 

up  to  be,  tiring  s  life  ■  ■!'  uiero  s     iinpliahments  and  self-ii 

I  o.rtaiiil;.  . 

any  exertion. 

II      r 
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calling,  did  she  not  begin  to  seek  to  live  the  sterner  life,  and  train 
herself  in  duty  ?  The  quiet  way  she  took  always  seemed  to  me  the 
great  beauty  of  it.  She  makes  duties  of  her  accomplishments  b> 
making  them  loving  obedience  to  her  father.' 

'  Not  that  they  are  not  pleasant  to  her  ? '  interposed  Norman. 

1  Certainly,'  said  Margaret,  '  but  it  gives  them  the  zest,  and 
confidence  that  they  are  right,  which  one  could  not  have  in  such 
tilings  merely  for  one's  own  amusement.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Ethel,  '  she  does  more;  she  told  me  one  day  that 
one  reason  she  liked  sketching  was,  that  looking  into  nature  always 
made  Psalms  and  Hymns  sing  in  her  ears,  and  so  with  her  music 
and  her  beautiful  copies  from  the  old  Italian  devotional  pictures. 
She  says  our  papa  taught  her  to  look  at  them  so  as  to  see  more 
than  the  mere  art  and  beauty.' 

'  Think  how  diligently  she  measures  out  her  day,'  said  Margaret ; 
'  getting  up  early,  to  be  sure  of  time  for  reading  her  serious  books, 
and  working  hard  at  her  tough  studies.' 

'  And  what  I  care  for  still  more,'  said  Ethel,  '  her  being  bent  on 
learning  plain  needlework  and  doing  it  for  her  poor  people.  She  is 
so  useful  amongst  the  cottagers  at  Abbotstoke ! 

'  And  a  famous  little  mistress  of  the  house,'  added  Margaret. 
1  When  the  old  housekeeper  went  away  two  years  ago,  she  thought 
she  ought  to  know  something  about  the  government  of  the  house ; 
so  she  asked  me  about  it,  and  proposed  to  her  father  that  the  new 
one  should  come  to  her  for  orders,  and  that  she  should  pay  the 
wages  and  have  the  accounts  in  her  hands.  Mr.  Rivers  thought  it 
was  only  a  freak,  but  she  has  gone  on  steadily ;  and  I  assure  you, 
she  has  had  some  difficulties,  for  she  has  come  to  me  about  them, 
Perhaps  Ethel  does  not  believe  in  them  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  was  only  thinking  how  I  should  hate  ordering  those  fan- 
ciful dinners  for  Mr.  Rivers.  I  know  what  you  mean,  and  how  she 
had  difficulties  about  sending  the  maids  to  Church,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  cook  who  did  harm  to  the  other  servants,  and  yet  sent  up 
dinners  that  he  liked,  and  how  puzzled  she  was  how  to  avoid  annoy- 
ing him.  Oh  !  she  has  got  into  a  peck  of  troubles  by  making  her- 
self manager.' 

'  And  had  she  not  been  the  Meta  she  is,  she  would  cither  have 
fretted,  or  thrown  it  all  up,  instead  of  humming  briskly  through  all. 
She  never  was  afraid  to  speak  to  anyone,'  said  Margaret,  '  that  is  ono 
thing ;  I  believe  every  difficulty  makes  the  spirit  bound  higher,  till 
nhc  springs  over  it,  and  finds  it,  as  she  says,  only  a  pleasure.' 

'  She  need  not  be  afraid  to  speak,'  said  Ethel,  '  for  she  always 
docs  it  well  and  willingly.  I  have  seen  her  give  a  reproof  in  so  firm 
and  kind  a  way,  and  so  bright  in  the  instant  of  forgiveness.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Margaret,  '  she  does  those  disagreeable  things  as  well 
as  Flora  docs  in  her  way.' 
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I  yet,'  said  Ethel,  '  loing  things  irell  da  to  be  a 

more  to  I  ■ 

I '.  ,'  w  1 ;  i  - 1 . .  red  M 

anyone — the-    '  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glorj 

'Do   yon   know,1  said   Norman,   suddenly, ' the  dcrivati 
Margarita  I 

\  •  further  than  those  two  pretty  meanings,  1 1 » *  •  pearl  and  the 

(l;ii-\  .'  >:ii<l    Ktliel. 

hi-  from  thf  Persian  Mervarid,  child  of  light,1  said  Norman; 
and,  with  a  sudden  flush  of  oolour,  he  returned  to  the  garden. 

•  A   tit  meaning  for  one  who  earri<  -  sunshine  with  her. 

r.  t.  ■  1  feel  in  better  tone,  for  i  whole  day,  after  her  bright 
eyes  have  been  smiling  on  me.' 

\    i  wanl  i ne  t'>  put  you  in  i  I  fondlj — 'you, 

our  own  j. .ail  of  light.1 

No,  ''all  nit-  only  an  old  faded  daisy,1  said  Margaret  sadly. 

Yt  a  bit,  only  our  moon,  la  or  ■    said  Ethi  1. 

•  1  hear  the  real  daisy  oomingl1  exclaimed   Margaret,  1> 
lighting  np  with  pleasure  as  the  two  youngest  children  enfc 
indeed,  little  (Gertrude's  golden  hair,  round  open  face,  fresh  red 
white  complexion,  ami  innocent  looks,  had  so  much  Likeness  to  the 
Bower,  ss  to  promote  the  use  of  the  pel  name,  though 

made  in  favour  of  her  proper  appellation.  Her  temper  was 
daisy-liki  I  ae  and  loving,  ami  able  to  bear  a  great  deal  of 

spoiling,  ami  resolve  as  they  might,  who  was  not  hex  si 

M    -  Winter  do  longer  ruled  thf  school-room.     Her  su 
been  brought  to  a  happj  conclusion  by  a  proposal  from  a  wid 

house  with  her;  ami  Ethel  had  reason  to  rejoice  that 
M  rgaret  had  kept  her  submissive  under  authority,  whioh,  if  not 
always  judicious,  was  both  kind  ami  conscientious 

Upon  the  change,  Ethel  had  thought  that  the  lessons  could  easily 
he  managed  by  herself  and  Flora  ;  while  Flora  was  very  anxious  for 
a  finishing  governess,  who  might  impart  singing  to  herself,  graces  to 
Ethel,  and  accomplishments  to  Mary  and  Blanche. 

Dr,  May,  however,  took  them  both  bysurprii  11  met  with  a 
family  of  orphi  eldest  of  whom  had  been  qualifying  herself 

for  s  i  needed  nothing  but  age  and  finish  ;  and  in  ten 

minutes  after  the  project  had  been  conceived,  be  had  begun  to  | 
in  execution,  in  spite  of  Flora's  prudent  demure 

.^1  sa  Breoy  was  a  gentle,  pleasing  young  person,  pretty  to  look 
at,   with   her   soft  olive   oomplexion,   and    languid 
obliging  and  intelligent  ;  and  the  change  from  the  dry,  authoritative 

io  delightful,  that  onedifj  ing  o  mt 
tinually  being  drawn.     B  truck  up  a  great  friendship  for  her 

at  <■■  '[  to    !"•    piteOUS   at    1.. 

and  Ethd  in-  i  D  of  having  sympathy  i 
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instead  of  repelled,  and  did  her  utmost  to  make  Mis?  Bracy  feel  at 
home — and  like  a  friend — in  her  new  position. 

For  herself,  Ethel  had  drawn  up  a  beautiful  time-table,  with  all 
her  pursuits  and  duties  most  carefully  balanced,  after  the  pattern  oi 
that  which  Margaret  Rivers  had  made  by  her  advice,  on  the  depar- 
ture of  Mrs.  Larpent,  who  had  been  called  away  by  the  ill  health  of 
her  son.  Meta  had  adhered  to  hers  in  an  exemplary  manner,  but 
she  was  her  own  mistress  in  a  manner  that  could  hardly  be  the  lol 
of  one  of  a  large  family. 

Margaret  had  become  subject  to  languor  and  palpitations,  and  th» 
headship  of  the  household  had  fallen  entirely  upon  Flora,  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  person  of  multifarious  occupations,  and 
always  had  a  great  number  of  letters  to  wnte,  or  songs  to  copy  and 
practise,  which,  together  with  her  frequent  visits  to  Mrs.  Hoxton, 
made  her  glad  to  devolve  as  much  as  she  could  upon  her  younger 
sister ;  and,  "  0  Ethel,  you  will  not  mind  just  doing  this  for  me," 
was  said  often  enough  to  be  a  tax  upon  her  time. 

Moreover,  Ethel  perceived  that  Aubrey's  lessons  were  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state.  Margaret  could  not  always  attend  to  them, 
and  suffered  from  them  when  she  did ;  and  he  was  bandied  about 
between  his  sisters  and  Miss  Bracy  in  a  manner  that  made  him 
neither  attentive  nor  obedient. 

On  her  own  principle,  that  to  embrace  a  task  heartily,  renders 
it  no  longer  irksome,  she  called  on  herself  to  sacrifice  her  studies 
and  her  regularity  as  far  as  was  needful,  to  make  her  available  for 
home  requirements.  She  made  herself  responsible  for  Aubrey,  and, 
after  a  few  battles  with  his  desultory  habits,  made  him  a  very 
promising  pupil,  inspiring  so  much  of  herself  into  him,  that  he  was, 
if  anything,  overfull  of  her  classical  tastes.  In  fact,  he  had  such 
an  appetite  for  b)oks,  and  dealt  so  much  in  precocious  wisdom,  that 
his  father  was  heard  to  say,  "  Six  years  old  !  It  is  a  comfort  that 
he  will  soon  forget  the  whole." 

Gertrude  was  also  Ethel's  pupil,  but  learning  was  not  at  all  in 
her  line ;  and  the  sight  of  "  Cobwebs  to  Catch  Flies,"  or  of  the 
venerated  "  Little  Charles,"  were  the  most  serious  clouds,  that  made 
the  Daisy  pucker  up  her  face,  and  infuse  a  whine  into  her  voice. 

However,  to-day,  as  usual,  she  was  half  dragged,  half  coaxed, 
thiough  her  day's  portion  of  the  discipline  of  life,  and  then  sent  up 
for  her  sleep,  while  Aubrey's  two  hours  were  spent  in  more  agree- 
able work,  such  as  Margaret  could  not  but  enjoy  hearing — so  spirited 
was  Ethel's  mode  of  teaching — so  eager  was  her  scholar. 

His  play  afterwards  consisted  in  fighting  o'er  again  the  siege  of 
Troy  on  the  floor,  with  wooden  bricks,  shells,  and  the  survivors  of 
a  Noah's  ark,  while  Ethel  read  to  Margaret  until  Gertrude's  de- 
scent from  the  nursery,  when  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  dire 
confusion  in  Aubrey's  camp  was,  for  her  elder  sisters  to  become  her 
play-fellows,  and  so  spare  Aubrey's  temper.     Ethel  good-humouredty 


be  morning  Lilt  ] 

(lid    w-wM    lain    I   i 

■ 
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•      ■   | 

• 
S 

n  .th  t  rut li .  it  only  i 

lid  .'■ink   t 
And  i  her 

■■  il  in  her 

I  t">'ur  most 

me  that  1i:i<1  stuck  ; 

lively,  inclined  t<> admin 
thing,  yet  now  and   then  pui  1   her  father,  in   h  • 

li-  :u  •  atitude  and  exultal 

\  -    t  ■  ■    !  '' 

wn  famih 

was   •  did  not  t 

■    • 

igh. 

.oinc  had  been  furtl  I 

in  with  moon  to  telL     The  number  of  Btal 

with   1 
-    -•     1 1 
and  a  th: 

:,  merry,  elderh    I  I 

them   the  wh 
m  up    tl 

it  chip  bat  you  plail 
■tut  let  re  that.    J  v,  trimmed  with  pink.1 

■  I1    j  i  wish  for  tl  !  Ethel,  I  m  moss  of 

I 
I    '.all  not  fa  t.     I  only  thought  you 
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4 No;  you  shall  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do.' 

'  Does  she  mean  it?  '  said  Flora,  turning  to  Margaret.  '  Have 
you  converted  her  ?  Well  done  !  Then,  Ethel,  -we  will  get  some 
pretty  batiste,  and  you  and  Mary  shall  make  some  of  those  nice 
sun-bonnets,  which  you  really  do  to  perfection.' 

'  Thank  you.  That  is  a  more  respectable  task  than  I  expected. 
People  may  have  something  worth  buying,'  said  Ethel,  who,  like  all 
the  world,  felt  the  influence  of  Flora's  tact. 

'  I  mean  to  study  the  useful,'  said  Flora.  '  The  Cleveland  set 
will  be  sure  to  deal  in  frippery,  and  I  have  been  looking  over  Mrs. 
Hoxton's  stores,  where  I  see  quite  enough  for  mere  decoration. 
There  are  two  splendid  vases  in  potichomanie,  in  an  Etruscan  pat- 
tern, which  are  coming  for  me  to  finish.' 

'  Mrs.  Taylor,  at  Cocksmoor,  could  do  that  for  you,'  said  EtheL 
4  Her  two  phials,  stuffed  with  chintz  patterns  and  flour,  are  quite  as 
original  and  tasteful.' 

'  Silly  work,'  said  Flora,  '  but  it  makes  a  fair  show.' 

'  The  essence  of  Vanity  Fair,'  said  Ethel. 

'  It  won't  do  to  be  satirical  over  much,'  said  Flora.  '  You  won't 
get  on  without  humouring  your  neighbours'  follies.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  get  on.' 

1  But  you  want — or,  at  least,  I  want — Cocksmoor  to  get  on.' 

Ethel  saw  Margaret  looking  distressed,  and,  recalling  her  resolu- 
tion, she  said,  '  Well,  Flora,  I  don't  mean  to  say  any  more  about  it. 
I  see  it  can't  be  helped,  and  you  all  think  you  intend  it  for  good  ; 
so  there's  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  I'll  do  anything  for  you  in 
reason.' 

'  Poor  old  King  Ethel ! '  said  Flora,  smiling  in  an  elder-sisterly 
manner.  '  You  will  see,  my  dear,  your  views  are  very  pretty,  but 
very  impracticable,  and  it  is  a  work-a-day  world  after  all — even 
papa  would  tell  you  so.  When  Cocksmoor  school  is  built,  then  you 
may  thank  me.     I  do  not  look  for  it  before.' 


CHAPTER    II. 


Knowledge  is  second,  not  the  flrst; 
A  higher  Hand  must  make  her  mild, 
It' all  be  not  in  vnin,  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side. 
With  wisdom  ;  like  the  younger  child, 
lor  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 
But  knowledge  heavenly  of  the  soul. 

Is  Memoriam. 


Etiieldred  nad  not  answered  her  sister,  but  she  did  not  feel  at  all 
secure  that  she  should  have  anything  to  Ve  thankful  for,  even  if  the 
school  were  built. 

The  invasion  of  Cocksmoor  was  not  only  interference  with  hei 
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own  laid  of  action,  bu(  it  wa  the  improvcm 

scholars     Sinoe  tha  departure  of  Mr  vYilmot,  mail 
borough    National    School   bad   not    improved  the    Mim 

Andersons  talked  a  l:  r <  • : 1 1  deal  about  progress,  soienoe,  and  lot  I 

amittee  were  constantly  at  war  with  tin-  mi -t r< ■--■■-, 

nn«l  thai  one  was  :i  veteran  who  endured  them,  01  whon  they  coald 
enduie  beyond  her  first  half-year.    Nona  rithin 

th-'  naeaaory  of  any  Lrirl  doh  al  aohooL     Perpetual  change  prev* 
real  education,  and,  aa  each  lady  held  different  opinion! 
proaeribed  all  I  I  agreeing  thereto,  everything  "  dogmati 

waaexeladed;  ■  EStnel  -aid.  the  children  learnt  nothing  but 

about   lions  and  steam-engines,  while  their  doctrine  s 
with  that  of  the  riaitor  for  I  Ii"  tha  ten  generaki  could 

only  1 1 ;i \ < •  riven  an  to  Dfiltiadee,  but  alas!  there  waa  do  Milt 
Mr.  Ramaden'a  health  waa  failing,  and  hia  negled  told  upon  th<- 
pariah  in  the  dreadful  evila  reigning  oncheoked,  and  engulfing  many 
a  child  whom  more  influential  teaohing  might  have  saved,     mental 
arithmetic,  and  the  riven  of  Africa,  had  little  power  t'>  strengthen 

■al  against  temptation. 

Boanty  attendance  al  the  National  Bohool  atteeted  th<-  indif- 
ferenee  with  which  it  waa  regarded,  and  the  borderera  voluntarily 

aiaed  Cherry  Blw 1,  and  thua  had,  perhaps,  tir-t  aroused  the 

emulation  thai  led  Mr-.  Ledwich  on  a  nail  of  inspection,  to  what 
osider  aa  an  ofishool  of  the  National  School. 
The  next  day.  sh>>  oalled  upon  tic  1     It  waa  well  that 

Ethel  was  not  at  home.     Margaret  reeeived  tic-  lady's  hoan 

_da  of  the  iwded  o  6tage  kitchen,  the  stupid  untrained 

mistress,  without  an  idea  of  method,  and  that  impertinent  woman, 

her  mother  I      Mi--  Flora  and    Mi--  Ethel   must   have   had  a 
deal  to  under.  would  lone  no  time  in   convening  the 

Ladied  Committee,  and  appointing  a  successor  to"  that  Klwood,naa 
Boon  as  a  fit  room  oould  be  erected  for  her  naa     It'  Bfargarel  had 
not  known  that  Mrs.  Ledwioh  aometimea  threatened  more  than 
could  accomplish,  she  would  have  been   in   despair.      She    tried    I  I 
1  word  for  Cherry,  but  was  talked  down,  and  had  r 

thai  Mr-.  Elwood  had  mortally  offended  Mr-.  Ledwioh. 

The  si>trrs  had  heard  the  other  side  of  the  story  al  Coekamoor. 

Mrs.  Elwood  would  not  let  them  enter  the  school,  till  ahe  had  heard 

how   that   there   Mr-.  Ledwieh  had   ooaae  in,  and  treated   them 

all  aa   it'  it  was  her  own  plane — how  sin-  had  found  fault  with 

all  the  children,  and,  aa  goo  I 

p  a  aohooL     She  had  even  laid  hands  on  one  of  the  hook-,  and 

mould  take  it  home,  and  see  whether  it  wen  a  fit 

for  them  to  u-.-;  whereupon  Mrs.  Elw I  had  buret  oul  indefenoe — 

it  wi  Ethel  M;i.  nd  should  not  be  taken  aa 

it   wa-   Mi-s   Ethel  as  she   looked   to-  and  when  it  seemed  that 

Mr-.  Ledwioh  had  ither 
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as  to  youth,  judgment,  or  doctrine,  Mrs.  Elwood  had  Bred  up  iuto  a 
declaration  that  '  Miss  Ethel  was  a  real  lady — that  she  was !  and 
that  no  real  lady  would  ever  come  prying  into  other  folk's  work, 
and  finding  fault  with  what  wasn't  no  business  of  theirs,'  with  moro 
of  a  personal  nature,  which  Flora  could  not  help  enjoying,  even 
while  she  regretted  it. 

Cherry  was  only  too  meek,  as  her  mother  declared.  She  had 
said  not  a  word,  except  in  quiet  reply,  and  being  equally  terrified  by 
the  attack  and  defence,  had  probably  seemed  more  dull  than  was 
her  wont.  Her  real  feelings  did  not  appear  till  the  next  Sunday, 
when,  in  her  peaceful  conference  with  Margaret,  far  from  the  sound 
of  storms,  she  expressed  that  she  well  knew  that  she  was  a  poor 
scholar,  and  that  she  hoped  the  young  ladies  would  not  let  her 
stand  in  the  children's  light,  when  a  better  teacher  could  be  found 
for  them. 

'  I  am  sure  ! '  cried  Ethel,  as  she  heard  of  this, '  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  such  a  teacher  in  humility  !  Cherry  bears  it  so  much  better 
than  I,  that  it  is  a  continual  reproof! ' 

As  to  the  dullness,  against  which  Ethel  used  to  rail,  the  attacks 
upon  it  had  made  her  erect  it  into  a  positive  merit ;  she  was  always 
comparing  the  truth,  honesty,  and  respectful  demeanour  of  Cherry's 
scholars,  with  the  notorious  faults  of  the  National  School  girls,'as 
if  these  defects  had  been  implanted  either  by  Mrs.  Ledwich,  or  by 
geography.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  violence  of  partisanship 
did  not  make  her  a  pleasant  companion. 

However,  the  interest  of  the  bazaar  began  somewhat  to  divert  the 
current  of  the  ladies'  thoughts,  and  Ethel  found  herself  walking 
day  after  day  to  Cocksmoor,  unmolested  by  further  reports  of 
Mrs.  Ledwich's  proceedings.  Richard  was  absent,  preparing  for 
Ordination,  but  Norman  had  just  returned  home  for  the  Long 
Vacation,  and  rather  than  lose  the  chance  of  a  conversation  with 
her,  had  joined  her  and  Mary  in  a  walk  to  Cocksmoor. 

His  talk  was  chiefly  of  Settlesham,  old  Mr.  Wilmot'fl  parish, 
where  he  had  been  making  a  visit  to  his  former  tutor,  and  talking 
over  the  removal  to  Eton  of  Tom,  who  had  well  responded  to  the 
care  taken  of  him,  and  with  his  good  principles  confirmed,  and  his 
character  strengthened,  might  be,  with  less  danger,  exposed  to  trial. 

It  had  been  a  visit  such  as  to  leave  a  deep  impression  on  Norman's 
mind.  Sixty  years  ago,  old  Mr.  Wilmot  had  been  what  he  now  was 
himself — an  enthusiastic  and  distinguished  Balliol  man,  and  he  had 
kept  up  a  warm,  clear-sighted  interest  in  Oxford,  throughout  hifl 
long  life.  His  anecdotes,  his  recollections,  and  comments  on 
present  opinions  had  been  listened  to  with  great  eagerness,  and 
Norman  had  felt  it  an  infinite  honour  to  give  the  venerable  old  man 
hia  arm,  as  to  be  shown  by  him  his  curious  collection  of  books. 
His  parish,  carefully  watched  for  so  many  years,  had  been  a  study  not 
lost  upon  Norman,  who  detailed  particulars  of  the  doings  there, 
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whifh  mad.'  Ethel  aigfa  to  think  of  the  contrast  with  Btonebor 
— In '•uck  f«ni\ nonet iciii  they  < -ri 1 1 1 « -  to  the  entrance  of  the  hamlet 

and  Marv,  with  :i  .-'Team  <'t*  joy,  deolared    t li.it    .--lie-   really  l"l, 

thai  ba  vu  going  to  help  them  !     1I>'  <Ii<l  not  turn  en 

'Thanh  youP  Baid  Ethel,  in  :i  low  roiee,  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart 

tat  '1  him   mercifully,  and  made  than 

uMial,  but  when  they  reached  tl pen  air  again,  he  drew  a  long 

breath;    and    when    '  r! y    tried    for  |   OOmpliment    tO   their 

•oho]  inld  not  be  taught  the  n  ida 

■  l>id  they  atari  I  adrantage  of  beouj 
Mind.     No  one  ean  ■tare  me  « » 1 1 1  of  flOBntenanfw.1 

•  Why  were  yon  answering  all  your  questions  yourself  I '  aakad 

Marv. 

■  i  '•  no  one  elaa  would,'  said  Norman. 

i  need  auoh  hard  words,1  replied  EtheL 
'Indeed!    I  thought  [  was  vrry  simple.' 

•  ( ) !  'eried  Mary,-  there  were  derive,  and  inBtruotion,and  implicate, 

and — oh,  so  many.' 

ex  mind,"  said  Ethel,  seeing  him  disconcerted.     '  It  is  better 

fox  them  to  be  drawn  up,  and   you  will  soon   learn    their   langU 

If  we  only  had  I  fna  M'Carthy  hex 

•  Then  yon  don't  like  it  ti  said  Marv.  disappointed. 

•I-  La  trme  to  learn  not  to  be  taatidious,'  he  anaweredi     'So,  if 
yon  will  help  me — ' 

1  Norman,  1  am  bo  glad  1'  said  EtheL 

.'  -aid  Norman,  '  I  aae  now  that  these  thinga  that  puffua  op, 
and  m  em  the  wh.de  world  to  as  now,  all  end  in  nothing  hut  an 
this  I     Think  nt*  old  Mr.  "Wiliimt,  once  earrying  all  before  him,  but 
« 1  < « •  1 1 1 i 1 1 ir  all  his  powers  well  bestowed  in  fifty  years'  teaching  of 
olowi 

•  V'  -.'  replied  Ethi  1.  eery  Low.     '  One  bouI  lb  worth — '  and  aha 
paused  from  the  fullness  id*  thought 

'And  these  things,  about  which  we  are  I,  do  not  render 

■  i.  Mary,  "r  a<  Richard.' 

1  They  do,' said  EtheL  'The  ten  talente  were  doubled.    Btr 
The  m  »re  learning,  the  titter  i"  teach  the  bid 
thingJ 

V    :  r  mind  me  of  old  Mr.  v7flrj  I  the  lir-t  thins 

he  learnt  at  hi<  pariah  was,  how  little  his  p<  ople  knew ;  th< 
how  little  he  himself  knew.1 

Bo  Norman  persevered  in  the  homely  discipline  that  be  had  ol 

for  himself,  which  brought  out  bis  deficiency  in  practical  work 

manner  which  lowered  him  in  bia  own  eyee,  to  a  degree  almoet 

ry  t..  himself,     lie  iraa  not  indeed,  without  humility,  hut 

his  nature   v.  otemplative   and   .-eit"-e,,iiMi"U-  enough  to 

of  talent  '''■''  ';  bad  been  the  struggle  of  hij 
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life  to  abase  the  perception,  so  that  it  was  actually  a  relief  not  tc 
be  obliged  to  fight  with  his  own  complacency  in  his  powers.  Ha 
had  learnt  not  to  think  too  highly  of  himself — he  had  yet  to  learn  to 
"think  soberly."  His  aid  was  Ethel's  chief  pleasure  through  this 
somewhat  trying  summer,  it  might  be  her  last  peaceful  one  at 
Cocksmoor. 

That  bazaar  !  How  wild  it  had  driven  the  whole  town,  and 
even  her  own  home! 

Margaret  herself,  between  good  nature  and  feminine  love  of 
pretty  things,  had  become  ardent  in  the  cause.  In  her  unvaried 
life,  it  was  a  great  amusement  to  have  so  many  bright  elegant  things 
exhibited  to  her,  and  Ethel  was  often  mortified  to  find  her  excited 
about  some  new  device,  or  drawn  off  from  "  rational  employments," 
to  complete  some  trifle. 

Mary  and  Blanche  were  far  worse.  From  the  time  that  consent 
had  been  given  to  the  fancy-work  being  carried  on  in  the  school- 
room, all  interest  in  study  was  over.  Thenceforth,  lessons  were  a 
necessary  form,  gone  through  without  heart  or  diligence.  These 
were  reserved  for  pasteboard  boxes,  beplastered  with  rice  and  seal- 
ing-wax, for  alum-baskets,  dressed  dolls,  and  every  conceivable 
trumpery  ;  and  the  governess  was  as  eager  as  the  scholars. 

If  Ethel  remonstrated,  she  hurt  Miss  Bracy's  feelings,  and  this 
was  a  very  serious  matter  to  both  parties. 

The  governess  was  one  of  those  morbidly  sensitive  people,  who 
cannot  be  stopped  when  once  they  have  begun  arguing  that  they  are 
injured.  Two  women  together,  each  with  the  last  word  instinct, 
have  no  power  to  cease  ;  and,  when  the  words  are  spent  in  explain- 
ing— not  in  scolding — conscience  is  not  called  in  to  silence  them, 
and  nothing  but  dinner,  or  a  thunder-storm,  can  check  them  All 
Ethel's  good  sense  was  of  no  avail;  she  could  not  stop  Miss  Bracy, 
and,  though  she  might  resolve  within  herself  that  real  kindness 
would  be  to  make  one  reasonable  reply,  and  then  quit  the  subject, 
yet,  on  each  individual  occasion,  such  a  measure  would  have  seemed 
mere  impatience  and  cruelty.  She  found  that  if  Miss  "Winter  had 
been  too  dry,  Miss  Bracy  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  demanded 
a  manifestation  of  sympathy,  and  return  to  her  passionate  attach- 
ment that  perplexed  Ethel's  undemonstrative  nature.  Poor  good 
Miss  Bracy,  she  little  imagined  how  often  she  added  to  the  worries 
of  her  dear  Miss  Ethel,  all  for  want  of  self-command. 

Finally,  as  the  lessons  were  less  and  less  attended  to,  and  the 
needs  of  the  stall  became  more  urgent,  Dr.  May  and  Margaret  con- 
curred in  a  decision,  that  it  was  better  to  yield  to  the  mania,  and 
give  up  the  studies  till  they  could  be  pursued  with  a  willing  mind. 

Ethel  .submitted,  and  only  laughed  with  Norman  at  the  display 
of  treasures,  which  the  girls  went  over  daily-,  like  the  "  House  that 
Jack  built,"  always  starting  from  '  the  box  that  Mary  made.'  Gome 
when  Br.  May  would  into  the  drawing-room,  there  was  always  a  line 


Till      I'  \!     V     |   II  \'  ■  l'1 

en  l:ii«l  nit  OB  *  1 1 « •  ilccr.  bags  pendant  to  all  • 
drawers,  enti«inaossaeri  laid  oat  everywhere, 

Ethel  hoped  that  the  holidayi  would  create  ■  div< 
Mary  was  too  old  to  be  made  into  ■  boy,  and  Blanche  drew  If 

to  the  feminine  party,  setting  him  to  gum,  gild,  and  paste  all 
the  oontriTsnoei  which,  in  their  bands,  were  mi  ■ 
bat  which  new  became  fairly  sound,  <t,  at  |.  ible. 

The  boys  also  constructed  ■  beautiful  little  ihip  from  ■  print  <>t 

tin-  Aletstis,  >>    successfully,   that    the  Doctor    |>r« hij i ~t«l   to  buy  it; 

and  Ethel  grudged  the  \<  rj  light  of  it  to  the  basaar. 

Tom,  woo,  in  person,  w.-i    growing  like  ■  Little  ihadow  or  model 
Normaa,  had,  unlike  him,  ■  rery  dextrous  pair  of  1 
made  bimestf  extrameh  Bseful  in  all  sBoh  work-.     <  >n  the  other 
hand,  the  Cleveland  stall  seemed  chiefly  to  rely  for  brillianoe  on  the 
wit  of  llarvev  AndenoB,who  was  prospering  at  hie  College,  as 
pride  of  bis  family.     A  great  talker,  ami  extremely  gallant,  h< 
oonsiden  d  ■  t'ar  greater  acquisition  to  ■  Stoueborougfa  drawing-room 

than   was  the  silent,  ha.-ht'ul  Norman  May.  ami    rather  looked  down 

on  bis   brother   Edward,  who,  having  gone   steadily  through  the 
school,  was  in  tin*  attorney's  offiee,  and  went  on  quietly  end  well, 
iring  up  gratefully  whenever  one  of  the  May  family  said  a  kind 
word  to  him. 
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Any  silk,  any  thri-a.1. 

Any  toya  f.>r  your 
Of  t!.<-  U*Mt  ami  finest  woar-a? 
■  the  podlmr, 

lioney'i  .••.  d 
That  dolli  utu-r  all  men's  waro-a. 

WlMtlfs    . 


'Tins  cm-  day,  and  it  will  be  oyer]  and  we  shall  be  rational  again  V 
at  Ethel,  as  she  awoke. 
Flora  was  sleeping  at  thi  <  i    idy  for  aetion  in  the 

sserning,  and  Ethel  was  to  go  early  with  Mary  ami  Blanche,  who 
frantic  to  bare  s  -hare  in  the  selling'     Norman  and  the  ; 

to  walk  at  their  cwn  time,  and  the  children  to  he  brought  later 

by  Miss  Braey.     The  Doetor  would  he  bound  by  no  rules 

It  was  a  pattern-day,  bright,  clear,  warm,  and  not  oppressive, 

t  for  an  cut-cf-d s  j.  u-  ■  and  Ethel  had  made  up  her  mind 

Jfi]  her  promise  to  Margaret  of  enjoying  herself     In  the  hril- 
liant  sunshine,  ami  between  two  such  bap]  it  would  bare 

bean   surly,  indeed,  not  to   enter   into    the   spirit   Of  the  dav  ;   and 
Ethel  laughed  gaily  with  them,  and  at  their  sehemes  and  1 
Blanches  heart  being  speeiallj    •  I  on  kn  rwing  the  fees  ot 

guard  of  her  own  construction. 
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Hearing  that  the  ladies  were  in  the  gardens,  they  repaired 
thither  at  once.  The  broad,  smooth  bowling-green  lay  before  them ; 
a  marquee,  almost  converted  into  a  bower,  bounding  it  on  either 
side,  while,  in  the  midst  arose,  gorgeous  and  delicious,  a  pyramid  of 
flowers — contributions  from  all  the  hot-houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
— to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  bazaar.  Their  freshness  and  fra- 
grance gave  a  brightness  to  the  whole  scene,  while  shrinking  from 
such  light,  as  only  the  beauteous  works  of  nature  could  bear,  was 
the  array  accomplished  by  female  fingers. 

Under  the  wreathed  canopies  were  the  stalls,  piled  up  with 
bright  colours,  most  artistically  arranged.  Ethel,  with  her  over 
minute  knowledge  of  every  article,  could  hardly  believe  that  yonder 
glowing  Eastern  pattern  of  scarlet,  black  and  blue,  was,  in  fact,  a 
judicious  mosaic  of  penwipers  that  she  remembered,  as  shreds  beg- 
ged from  the  tailor,  that  the  delicate  lacework  consisted  of  Miss 
Bracys'  perpetual  anti-macassars,  and  that  the  potichomanie  could 
look  so  dignified  and  Etruscan. 

'  Here  you  are !  '  cried  Meta  Rivers,  springing  to  meet  them. 
Good  girls  to  come  early.     Where's  my  little  Daisy  ?  ' 

'  Coming  in  good  time,'  said  Ethel.     <  How  pretty  it  all  looks  ! ' 

'  But  where's  Flora — where's  my  watch-guard,'  anxiously  asked 
Blanche. 

'  She  was  here  just  now,'  said  Meta,  looking  round.  '  What  a 
genius  she  is,  Ethel!  She  worked  wonders  all  yesterday,  and  let 
the  Miss  Hoxtons  think  it  was  all  their  own  doing,  and  she  was  out 
before  six  this  morning,  putting  finishing  touches.' 

'  Is  this  your  stall  ?  '  said  Ethel. 

'  Yes,  but  it  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  hers.  It  has  a 
lady's-maid  look  by  the  side  of  hers.  In  fact,  Bellairs  and  mv 
aunt's  maid  did  it  chiefly,  for  papa  was  rather  ailing  yesterday,  and 
I  could  not  be  out  much. 

'  How  is  he  now  ?  ' 

'  Better;  he  will  walk  round  by-aud-by.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
too  much  for  him.' 

'  Oh  !  what  beautiful  things  !  '  cried  Mary,  in  ecstasy,  at  what 
.she  was  forced  to  express  by  the  vague  substantive,  for  her  imagina- 
tion had  never  stretched  to  the  marvels  she  beheld. 

'  Aye  !  we  have  been  lazy,  you  see,  and  so  Aunt  Leonora  brought 
down  all  these  smart  concerns.  It  is  rather  like  Howell  and 
James's,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

In  fact,  Lady  Leonora's  marquee  was  filled  with  costly  knick- 
knacks,  which,  as  Meta  justly  said,  had  not  half  the  grace  and  ap- 
propriate air  that  reigned  where  Flora  had  arranged,  and  where 
Margaret  had  worked,  with  the  peculiar  freshness  and  finish  that 
distinguished  everything  to  which  she  set  her  hand. 

Miss  Cleveland's  counter  was  not  ill  set  out,  but  it  wanted  the 
air  of  ease  and  simplicity,  which  was  even  more  noticeable  than  the 
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It'll": 

I      ,  ;;,, -t  would  have  been  better,  bul  • 
and  the  whole  wee  rerj  bright  an.! 

Blanche  oonld  hardly  look  .  "U 

the  locality  of  ber  treasure. 
Phere  she  by  said  Mete  s1  leet      Q  «•■ 

,.f  evergreen  for  ber.1 

•  Flor* I  1  did  M"t  kn..w  ber,'  eried  "lo 
Man  added,  'Oh  I  bow  niee  she  1 

I,  wee  the  first  tim<  |  1>"-  inthewhite  muslin, 

ehip-hat  -which   all   the   younger  aaleewomeu  of  1 1.»-  baxaar  b»d 
1  to  wear.    It  waa  a  moel  beooming  dress,  and  she  did,  rndi  ed, 
srtrikingly  elegant  and  well  dressed.     U  -  curred  to  Ethel,  for 
the  nret  time,  that  Flore  waa  decidedly  the  reigning 

but  Mete  Rivers  could  beoompared  to  ber,  end  that 
little  la.lv  wee  on  so  small  a  aoale  of  perfsot  inieh,  to 
lit  to  act  the  fairy,  where  Flore  was  the  enchanted  pi 

Flora  greeted  ber  igerly,  while  Mete  introduced  her 

brother— a  great  eontraei  to  herself,  though  notwithoul 
comeliness,  tall  ami  large,  with  ruddy  complexion,  deep  lu--: 

is,  and  a  heavy  straight  boeh  of  blank  mo  iling 

rather  thiok  line.     Blanohe  reiterated  roquii  »rd. 

•  1  donH  know,'  said  Flore.     'Sonn  where  amoi 
Blanohe  wee  in  deepeir.  . 

,  may  look  for  it,'  said  Flora— who,  however  bun 
1  in  kindne — '  if  yon  will  touch  nothing.1 
B  .  Blanohe  ran  from  plaoi  to  place  in  t  may,  that 

IMr.Gh    rge  Rivera  to  eek  what  wee  the  matter. 

■  Tl oardel  theguardel'  cried  Blanohe;  whereupon  I 

into  a  tit  of  laughter,  whirl.  dl»eonoert<  d  h<  r,  bi  eauae  she  eon 
understand  bim,  and  made  Ethel  take  an  aversion  to  him  on  th< 

ll  rye l-naturod;  h    I 

hand,  and  eonducted  ber  all  along  the  stall,  even  proceeding  to  hit 
ber  np  where  she  could  not  command  a  new  of  the  whole,  thus 
ting  ber  extreme  indication.     She  shook  bereeU  out  wni 
bardown,  surreyed  her  crumpled  muslin,  and  believi  I 
berfbrattttZegirlf    Bhe  ought  to  bare  been  flattered  when  the 
oneel  was  suoeeeeful,  and  h<  I  on  knowing  which  wee  il* 

lok.p1,  and  declared  that  he  should  buy  it.     Sin-  begged  him  to  do 

id,  thing,  and  he  desired  to  know  why—in 
Kive  fire  shmings-nft. 

know  whether  he  wee  in  earnest,  and  el  «  usj«7< 

Meantime,  the  hour  bad  struck,  and  Flora  had  p] 

in  a  sheltered-ep  t,  where  she  could  U  1,tlI° 

trouble,  I      I-    ,   !        «S«"!  M       '        \ih'-  t':im;' 

from  thi  1,  With  t! 
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took  up  their  station  with  Miss  Rivers.  Miss  Cleveland  called  he* 
party  to  order,  and  sounds  of  carriages  were  heard  approaching. 

Mary  and  Blanche  disbursed  the  first  money  spent  in  the  "  Fancy- 
Fair  ;"  Mary,  on  a  blotting-book  for  Harry,  to  be  placed  among  tho 
presents,  to  which  she  added  on  every  birthday,  while  Blanche 
bought  a  sixpenny  gift  for  everyone,  with  more  attention  to  tho 
quantity  than  the  quality.  Then  came  a  revival  of  her  anxieties  for 
the  guards,  and  while  Mary  was  simply  desirous  of  the  fun  of  being 
a  shopwoman,  and  was  made  happy  by  Meta  Rivers  asking  her  help, 
Blanche  was  in  despair,  till  she  had  sidled  up  to  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  her  piteous  looks  had  caused  good-natured  Mrs.  Hoxton 
to  invite  her  to  assist,  when  she  placed  herself  close  to  the  precious 
object. 

A  great  fluttering  of  heart  went  to  that  manoeuvre,  but  still 
felicity  could  not  be  complete.  That  great  troublesome  Mr.  George 
Rivers,  had  actually  threatened  to  buy  nothing  but  that  one  watch- 
chain,  and  Blanche's  eye  followed  him  everywhere  with  fear,  lest  he 
should  come  that  way.  And  there  were  many  other  gentlemen — 
what  could  they  want  but  watch-guards,  and  of  them — what — save 
this  paragon  ? 

Poor  Blanche  ;  what  did  she  not  undergo  whenever  any  one  cast 
his  eye  over  her  range  of  goods  ?  and  this  was  not  seldom,  for  there 
Mas  an  attraction  in  the  pretty  little  eager  girl,  glowing  and  smiling. 
One  old  gentleman  actually  stopped,  haudled  the  guards  themselves, 
and  asked  their  price. 

'  Eighteen-pence,'  said  Blanche,  colouring  and  faltering,  as  she 
held  up  one  in  preference. 

'  Eh  !  is  not  this  the  best  ? '  said  he,  to  the  lady  on  his  arm. 

'  Oh !  please,  take  that  instead  ? '  exclaimed  Blanche,  in  extremity 

'  And  why  ?  '  asked  the  gentleman,  amused. 

1 1  made  this,'  she  answered. 

'  Is  that  the  reason  I  must  not  have  it  ? ' 

1  No,  don't  teaze  her,'  the  lady  said,  kindly ;  and  the  other  was 
taken. 

'  I  wonder  for  what  it  is  reserved  ! '  the  lady  could  not  help 
saying,  as  she  walked  away. 

'  Let  us  watch  her  for  a  minute  or  two.  What  an  embellishment 
children  are  !  Ha  !  don't  you  see — the  little  maid  is  fluttering  and 
reddening  now  !  How  pretty  she  looks  !  Ah  !  I  see  !  here's  the 
favoured  !  Don't  you  see  the  fine  bronzed  lad — Eton — one  can  see 
at  a  glance  !  It  is  a  little  drama.  They  are  pretending  to  be 
strangers.  He  is  turning  over  the  goods  with  an  air,  she  trying 
to  look  equally  careless,  but  what  a  pretty  carnation  it  is  !  Ha !  ha ! 
he  has  come  to  it — he  has  it !  Now  the  acting  is  over,  and  they  are 
having  their  laugh  out !  How  joyously  !  What  next !  Oh  !  she 
begs  off  from  keeping  shop — she  darts  out  to  him,  goes  off  in  his 
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Blanche,  whoso  fingers  were  far  neater  than  Ethel's,  made  the  task 
much  easier,  and  was  kept  constant  to  it  by  her  dread  of  the  dark 
moustache,  which  was  often  visible  near  their  tent,  searching,  she 
thought,  for  her. 

Their  humble  employment  was  no  sinecure ;  for  this  was  the 
favourite  stall  with  the  purchasers  of  better  style,  since  the  articles 
were,  in  general,  tasteful,  and  fairly  worth  the  moderate  price  set 
on  them.  At  Miss  Cleveland's  counter,  there  was  much  noisy 
laughter — many  jocular  cheats — tricks  for  gaining  money,  and 
refusals  to  give  change  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  very  popular  with  the 
Stoneborough  people,  and  to  carry  on  a  brisk  trade.  The  only 
languor  was  in  Lady  Leonora's  quarter — the  articles  were  too 
costly,  and  hung  on  hand ,  nor  were  the  ladies  sufficiently  well 
known,  nor  active  enough,  to  gain  custom,  excepting  Meta,  who 
drove  a  gay  traffic  at  her  end  of  the  stall,  which  somewhat  redeemed 
the  general  languor. 

Her  eyes  were,  all  the  time,  watching  for  her  father,  and,  sud- 
denly perceiving  him,  she  left  her  trade  in  charge  of  the  delighted 
and  important  Mary,  and  hastened  to  walk  round  with  him,  and 
shew  him  the  humours  of  the  fair. 

Mary,  in  her  absence,  had  the  supreme  happiness  of  obtaining 
Norman  as  a  customer.  He  wanted  a  picture  for  his  rooms  at 
Oxford,  and  water-coloured  drawings  were,  as  Tom  had  observed, 
suitable  staple  commodities  for  Miss  Rivers.  Mary  tried  to  make 
him  choose  a  brightly-coloured  pheasant,  with  a  pencil  back-ground ; 
and,  then,  a  fine  foaming  sea-piece,  by  some  unknown  Lady  Adelaide, 
that  much  dazzled  her  imagination ;  but  nothing  would  serve  him 
but  a  sketch  of  an  old  cedar  tree,  with  Stoneborough  Minster  in  the 
distance,  and  the  Welsh  hills  beyond,  which  Mary  thought  a  remark- 
able piece  of  bad  taste,  since — could  he  not  see  all  that  any  day  of 
his  life  ?  and  was  it  worth  while  to  give  fourteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  it  ?  But  he  said  it  was  all  for  the  good  of  Cocksmoor, 
and  Mary  was  only  too  glad  to  add  to  her  hoard  of  coin ;  so  she 
only  marvelled  at  his  extravagance,  and  offered  to  take  care  of  it 
for  him ;  but  to  this,  he  would  not  consent.  He  made  her  pack  it 
up  for  him,  and  had  just  put  the  whity-brown  parcel  under  his  arm, 
when  Mr.  llivers  and  his,  daughter  came  up,  before  he  was  aware. 
Mary  proudly  advertised  Meta  thafc  she  had  sold  something  for 
her. 

•  Indeed  !     What  was  it  ?  ' 

'  Your  great  picture  of  Stoneborough  ! '  said  Mary. 

'  Is  that  gone  ?  I  am  sorry  you  have  parted  with  that,  my 
dear;  it  was  one  of  your  best,'  said  Mr.  llivers,  in  his  soft,  sleepy, 
gentle  tone. 

'  Oh  !  papa,  I  can  do  another.  But,  I  wonder  !  I  put  that  ex- 
tortionate price  on  it,  thinking  no  one  would  give  it,  and  so  that  I 
should  keep  it  for  you.     Who  has  it,  Mary  ?  ' 


d \i-y  (  hah*. 

man,  there,     Ec  would  hare  it.  I 
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dear  pa]  thai.1 
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While  he  was  seeking  them,  Btfets  contrived  to  whisper — '  if  vou 
oould  persaade  him  to  go  in-doors — ti.  i  to  of  people 

bad  for  him,  and  1  must  not  come  away.     1  was  in  hopes  of  Di 
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in  the  library.1 
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little]  to  induee  him  to  do  what  be  wished  took 

Norman's  arm,  erossod  the  lawn,  and  arrived  in  1 
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ja-t  four  that  Dr.  May  knocked  at  the  dour,  and  stood  Mirj>ri- 
finding   his   son    there.      Mr.    .Rivers   spoke    warmly   of   the   VOUng 

'  I     man's  badness  in  lea  fair  for  an  old  man.  and  pre 

Norn  in  art.     Norman  rose  to  take  leave,  but  still  thought 

it  incumbent  on  him  to  offer  to  give  up  the  picture,  if  Mr.   I; 

,  especial  value  on  it.      l!ut  Mr.  Rivers   went  to  the  I 

.  glad  that  it  was  in  his  |  i.  ami  added  to  it  a 
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in  the  water-colour  exhibition,  and,  while  Norman  wall 
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superior  and  sensible  young  man, 
George  bad  I  urn. 

rid  in  all 
the  ardour  of  raffles.     Lady  I.  <hi<f 
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lightfully  incongruous.  Poor  Ethel,  who  had  been  persuaded  to 
venture  a  shilling  to  please  Blanche,  who  had  spent  all  her  own. 
obtained  the  two  jars  in  poticharaanie,  and  was  regarding  them  with 
a  face  worth  painting.  Harvey  Anderson  had  a  doll,  George 
Rivers  a  wooden  monkey,  that  jumped  over  a  stick ;  and,  if  Hector 
Erneseliffe  was  enchanted  at  winning  a  beautiful  mother-of-pearl 
inlaid  work-box,  which  he  had  vainly  wished  to  buy  for  Mar- 
garet, Flora  only  gained  a  match-box  of  her  own,  well  known  al- 
ways to  miss  fire,  but  which  had  been  decided  to  be  good  enough  for 
the  bazaar. 

By  fair  means  or  foul,  the  commodities  were  cleared  off,  and, 
while  the  sun-beams  faded  from  the  trodden  grass,  the  crowds  dis- 
appeared, and  the  vague  compliment — "  a  very  good  bazaar,"  was 
exchanged  between  the  lingering  sellers  and  their  friends. 

Flora  was  again  to  sleep  at  the  Grange  and  return  the  next  day, 
for  a  committee  to  be  held  over  the  gains,  which  were. not  yet  fully 
ascertained.  So  Dr.  May  gathered  his  flock  together,  and  packed 
them,  boys  and  all,  into  the  two  conveyances,  and  Ethel  bade  Meta 
good  night,  almost  wondering  to  hear  her  merry  voice  say,  '  It  has 
been  a  delightful  day,  has  it  not  ?  It  was  so  kind  of  your  brother 
to  take  care  of  papa.' 

'  Oh  !  it  was  delightful,'  echoed  Mary,  '  and  I  took  one  pound 
fifteen  and  sixpence  ! ' 

'  I  hope  it  will  do  great  good  to  Coeksmoor,'  added  Meta,  '  but, 
if  you  want  real  help,  you  know,  you  must  come  to  us.' 

Ethel  smiled,  but  hurried  her  departure,  for  she  saw  Blanche 
again  tormented  by  Mr.  George  Rivers,  to  know  what  had  become 
of  the  guard,  telling  her  that,  if  she  would  not  say,  he  should  be 
furiously  jealous. 

Blanche  hid  her  face  on  Ethel's  arm,  when  they  were  in  the 
carriage,  and  almost  cried  with  indignant  "  shamefastness."  That 
long-desired  day  had  not  been  one  of  unmixed  happiness  to  her,  poor 
child,  and  Ethel  doubted  whether  it  had  been  so  to  anyone,  except, 
iudeed,  to  Mary,  whose  desires  never  soared  so  high  but  that  they 
were  easily  fulfilled,  and  whose  placid  content  was  not  easily  wounded. 
All  she  was  wishing  now  was,  that  Harry  were  at  home,  to  receive 
his  paper-case. 

The  return  to  Margaret  was  real  pleasure.  The  narration  of  all 
that  had  passed  was  an  event  to  hei  She  was  so  charmed  with  her 
presents,  of  every  degree  ;  things,  unpleasant  at  the  time,  could,  by 
drollery  in  the  relating,  be  made  mirthful  fun,  ever  after;  Dr.  May 
and  the  boys  were  so  comical  in  their  observations — Mary's  wonder 
and  simplicity  came  iu  so  amazingly — and  there  was  such  merriment 
at  Ethel's  two  precious  jars,  that  she  could  hardly  wish  they  had 
not  come  to  her.  On  one  head,  they  were  all  agreed,  in  dislike  of 
George  Rivers,  whom  Mary  pronounced  to  be  a  detestable  man,  and, 
\yhen  gently  called  to  order  by  Margaret,  defended  it,  by  saying 
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'  All !  but  there  is  more  to  come.  That  Ladies'  Committee  at 
Coeksmoor ! ' 

'  They  are  not  there  yet,  Ethel.  Good  night,  you  tired  littlo 
cynic.' 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Back  then,  complainer 

Go,  to  the  world  return,  nor  fear  to  cast 
Thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  sure  at  last 
Iu  joy  to  find  It  after  many  days. 

Christian  Year. 


The  next  day,  Ethel  had  hoped  for  a  return  to  reason,  but  behold, 
the  world  was  cross  !  The  reaction  of  the  long  excitement  was  felt, 
Gertrude  fretted,  and  was  unwell ;  Aubrey  was  pettish  at  his  les- 
sons ;  arid  Mary  and  Blanche  were  weary,  yawning  and  inattentive, 
every  straw  was  a  burthen,  and  Miss  Bracy  had  feelings. 

Ethel  had  been  holding  an  interminable  conversation  with  her 
in  the  school-room,  interrupted  at  last  by  a  summons  to  speak  to  a 
Coeksmoor  woman  at  the  back  door,  and  she  was  returning  from 
the  kitchen,  when  the  Doctor  called  her  into  his  study. 

'  Ethel !  what  is  all  this?  Mary  has  found  Miss  Bracy  in  floods 
of  tears  in  the  school-room,  because  she  says  you  told  her  she  was 
til-tempered.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  will  be  quite  as  much  surprised,'  said  Ethel,  some- 
what exasperated,  '  when  you  hear  that  you  lacerated  her  feelings 
yesterday.' 

1 1  ?     Why  what  did  I  do  ?  '  exclaimed  Dr.  May. 

'  You  showed  your  evident  want  of  confidence  in  her.' 

<  I  ?     What  can  I  have  done  ? ' 

'  You  met  Aubrey  and  Gertrude  in  her  charge,  and  you  took 
them  away  at  once  to  walk  with  you.' 

'Well?' 

'  Well,  that  was  it.     Sbe  saw  you  had  no  confidence  in  her.' 

'  Ethel,  what  on  earth  can  you  mean  ?  I  saw  the  two  children 
dragging  on  her.  and  I  thought  she  would  see  nothing  that  was 
going  on,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  released ;  and  I  wanted  them  to 
go  with  me,  and  see  Meta's  gold  pheasants.' 

'  That  was  the  offence.  She  has  been  breaking  her  heart  all 
this  time,  because  she  was  sure,  from  your  manner,  that  you  were 
displeased  to  see  them  alone  with  her — eating  bon-bons,  I  believe, 
nnd  therefore  took  them  away.' 

'  Daisy  is  the  worse  for  her  bon-bons,  I  believe,  but  the  over- 
dose of  them  rests  on  my  shoulders.  I  do  not  know  how  to  believe 
you,  Ethel.  Of  course  you  told  her,  nothing  of  the  kind  crossed 
my  mind,  poor  thing.' 


'I  told  I  timm 

before,  but  ber  feelings  sre  alv 

•  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  !  do  doubt  i(  int 
the  is                   Surely  you  an  .ill  forbearing  with  her  f ' 
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thought  it  wi  iter  her  I 
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^;J  not  oome  vail  from  you,  Ethel)1  Doctor,  looking 

I  know  it  <lid  n«4.'  said  Ethel,  meekly;   '  but  oh  !   to  have 
ianglingB  once  ■  WO  ir.  and  to  see  no  end  to  then  !  ' 

•  It  is  really  a<  often,  or  more  often  !  '  said  Ethel.      'If  a: 
us  criticize  anything  the  girls  h  i 

arrangement,  if   the   thinks   b  r 

what   Little   matter  she  will  aateh   me,  and   ai 

till — oh  I  till  we  are  both  half-dead,  and   \ 

•  Why  <\ 

•  1  could  only  help  it  '  ' 
'Bad  ]         -•  1   the  Doctor,  in  a  low  musing   tone. 

'  You  want  a  head  ! ' — and  h 

'  Uh  !  papa,  1  did  not  mean  to  distress  you.  I  would  not  have 
told  you,  if  I  had  remembered — but  I  am  worried  to-day,  and  off 
my  guard — ' 

.•1, 1  thought  you  were  the  one  on  whom  I  could  depend  for 

•  1  •  such  nonsense  ! ' 

'  What  may  seem  nonsense  to  you,  is  1 

[ring,  Ethel.  r  that  dej 

morbid  senaitil  illy  in  those  who   have  a  humbl- 

p  ifl   that  touchil  than   humility,' 

.  Ethel,  whose  temper,  ah  :  am 

it  hard  t:  tly  with 

.    . 

l>r.  Mr.  'a  i  hi  1  him  t  t  01  the 
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weak,  and  he  answered,  '  You  know  nothing  about  it.  Among  oui 
own  kin,  we  can  afford  to  pass  over  slights,  because  we  are  sure  the 
heart  is  right — we  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  among  strangers, 
uncertain  of  any  claim  to  their  esteem  or  kindness.  Sad  !  sad  ! '  he 
continued,  as  the  picture  wrought  on  him.  '  Each  trifle  seems  a 
token  one  way  or  the  other  !  I  am  very  sorry  I  grieved  the  poor 
thing  yesterday.     I  must  go  and  tell  her  so  at  once.' 

He  put  Ethel  aside,  and  knocked  at  the  school-room  door, 
while  Ethel  stood,  mortified.  '  He  thinks  I  have  been  neglecting, 
or  speaking  harshly  to  her  !  For  fifty  times  that  I  have  borne 
with  her  maundering,  I  have,  at  last,  once  told  her  the  truth ;  and 
for  that  I  am  accused  of  want  of  forbearance  !  Now  he  will  go 
and  make  much  of  her,  and  pity  her,  till  she  will  think  herself  an 
injured  heroine,  and  be  worse  than  ever ;  and  he  will  do  away 
with  all  the  good  of  my  advice,  and  want  me  to  ask  her  pardon  for 
it — but  that  I  never  will.  It  was  only  the  truth,  and  I  will  stick 
to  it.' 

'  Ethel ! '  cried  Mary,  running  up  to  her,  then  slackening  her 
pace,  and  whispering ;  '  You  did  not  tell  Miss  Bracy  she  was  ill- 
tempered.' 

'  No — not  exactly.     How  could  you  tell  papa  I  did  ? ' 

'  She  said  so.  She  was  crying,  and  I  asked  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and  she  said,  my  sister  Ethel  said,  she  was  ill-tempered.' 

1  She  made  a  great  exaggeration  then,'  said  Ethel. 

'  I  am  sure  she  was  very  cross  all  day  ! '  said  Mary. 

1  Well,  that  is  no  business  of  yours,'  said  Ethel,  pettishly.  '  "What 
now  ?     Mary  !  don't  look  out  at  the  street  window.' 

'  It  is  Flora — the  Grange  carriage — '  whispered  Mary,  as  the 
two  sisters  made  a  precipitate  retreat  into  the  drawing-room. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  May  had  been  in  the  school-room.  Miss  Bracy 
had  ceased  her  tears  before  he  came — they  had  been  her  retort  on 
Ethel,  and  she  had  not  intended  the  world  to  know  of  them.  Half- 
disconcerted,  half-angry,  she  heard  the  Doctor  approach.  She  was 
a  gentle,  tearful  woman,  one  of  those  who  are  often  called  meek, 
under  an  erroneous  idea,  that  meekness  consists  in  making  herself 
exceedingly  miserable  under  every  kind  of  grievance  ;  and  she  now 
had  a  sort  of  melancholy  satisfaction  in  believing  that  the  young 
ladies  had  fabricated  an  exaggerated  complaint  of  her  temper,  and 
that  she  was  going  to  become  injured  innocence.  To  think  herself 
accused  of  a  great  wrong,  excused  her  from  perceiving  herself  guilty 
of  a  lesser  one. 

'  Miss  Bracy,'  said  Dr.  May,  entering  with  his  frank,  sweet 
look ;  '  I  am  concerned  that  I  vexed  you  by  taking  the  children  to 
walk  with  me  yesterday.  I  thought  such  little  brats  would  bo 
troublesome  to  any  but  their  spoiling  papa,  but  they  would  havo 
been  in  safer  hands  with  you.  You  would  not  have  been  as  weak 
as  I  was,  in  regard  to  sugar-plums.' 
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ing  with  them,  and  not  perplex  yourself  and  them  with  arguing  or 
what  cannot  be  helped.  They  have  not  the  experience  that  could 
enable  them  to  finish  such  a  discussion  without  unkindness ;  and  it 
can  only  waste  the  spirits,  and  raise  fresh  subjects  of  regret.  I  must 
leave  you — I  hear  myself  called.' 

Miss  Bracy  began  to  be  sensible  that  she  had  somewhat  abused 
Ethel's  patience;  and  the  unfortunate  speech  about  the  source  of 
her  sensitiveness,  did  not  appear  to  her  so  direfully  cruel  as  at  first. 
She  hoped  everyone  would  forget  all  about  it,  and  resolved  not  to 
take  umbrage  so  easily  another  time,  or  else  be  silent  about  it,  but 
she  was  not  a  person  of  much  resolution. 

The  Doctor  found  that  Meta  Rivers  and  her  brother  had  brought 
Flora  home,  and  were  in  the  drawing-rocin,  where  Margaret  was 
hearing  another  edition  of  the  history  of  the  fair,  and  a  bye-play 
was  going  on,  of  teasing  Blanche  about  the  chain. 

George  Rivers  was  trying  to  persuade  her  to  make  one  for  him ; 
and  her  refusal  came  out  at  last,  in  an  almost  passionate  key,  in 
the  midst  of  the  other  conversation — '  No  !  I  say — no  ! ' 

'  Another  no,  and  that  will  be  yes.' 

'  No  !  I  won't !     I  don't  like  you  well  enough  ! ' 

Margaret  gravely  sent  Blanche  and  the  other  children  away,  to 
take  their  walk,  and  the  brother  and  sister,  soon  after,  took  leave, 
when  Flora  called  Ethel  to  hasten  to  the  Ladies'  Committee,  that 
they  might  arrange  the  disposal  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
the  amount  of  their  gains. 

'  To  see  the  fate  of  Cocksmoor,'  said  Ethel. 

'  Do  you  think  I  cannot  manage  the  Stoneborough  folk  ?  '  said 
Flora,  looking  radiant  with  good  humour,  and  conscious  of  power. 
'  Poor  Ethel !  I  am  doing  }rou  good  against  your  will !  Never  mind 
here  is  wherewith  to  build  the  school,  and  the  management  will  be 
too  happy  to  fall  into  our  hands.  Do  you  think  every  one  is  as 
ready  as  you  are,  to  walk  three  miles,  and  back,  continually  ? ' 

There  was  sense  in  this ;  there  always  was  sense  in  what  Flora 
said,  but  it  jarred  on  Ethel;  and  it  seemed  almost  unsympathizing 
in  her  to  be  so  gay,  when  the  rest  were  wearied  or  perturbed.  Ethel 
would  have  been  very  glad  of  a  short  space  to  recollect  herself,  and 
recover  her  good  temper ;  but  it  was  late,  and  Flora  hurried  her  to 
put  on  her  bonnet,  and  come  to  the  Committee.  •  I'll  take  care  of 
your  interests,'  she  said,  as  they  set  out.  '  You  look  as  doleful  as 
if  you  thought  you  should  be  robbed  of  Cocksmoor,  but  that  is  the 
last  thing  that  will  happen,  you  will  see.' 

'  It  would  not  be  acting  fairly  to  let  them  build  for  us,  and  then 
for  us  to  put  them  out  of  the  management,'  said  Ethel. 

'  My  dear,  they  want  importance,  not  actipn.  They  will  leave 
the  real  power  to  us  of  themselves.' 

'  You  like  to  build  Cocksmoor  with  such  instruments,'  said  Ethel, 
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and  impatient,  beside  Flora,  the  only  one  not  engaged,  and,  there- 
fore, conscious  of  the  hubbub  of  clacking  tongues. 

At  last,  Mrs.  Ledwich  glanced  at  the  mistress's  -watch,  in  ita 
paste-board  tower,  in  Gothic  architecture,  and  insisted  on  proceed- 
ing  to  business.  So  they  all  sat  down  round  a  circular  table,  with 
a  very  fine  red,  blue,  and  black  oil-cloth,  -whose  pattern  was  in- 
separably connected,  in  Ethel's  mind,  with  absurdity,  tedium,  and 
annoyance. 

The  business  was  opened  by  the  announcement  of  what  they  all 
knew  before,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Fancy  Fair  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds,  fifteen  shillings  and  tenpence. 

Then  came  a  pause,  and  Mrs.  Ledwich  said  that  next  they  had  to 
consider  what  was  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the  sum  gained  in 
this  most  gratifying  manner.  Everyone  except  Flora,  Ethel,  and 
quiet  Mrs.  Ward,  began  to  talk  at  once.  There  was  a  great  deal 
about  Elizabethan  architecture,  crossed  by  much  more,  in  which 
normal,  industrial,  and  common  things,  most  often  met  Ethel's  ear, 
with  some  stories,  second-hand,  from  Harvey  Anderson,  of  marvel- 
lous mistakes ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  there  was  Mrs. 
Ledwich,  impressively  saying  something  to  the  silent  Mrs.  Ward, 
marking  her  periods  with  emphatic  beats  with  her  pencil,  and  each 
seemed  to  close  with  "  Mrs.  Perkinson's  niece,"  whom  Ethel  knew 
to  be  Cherry's  intended  supplanter.  She  looked  piteously  at  Flora, 
who  only  smiled,  and  made  a  sign  with  her  hand  to  her  to  be  patient. 
Ethel  fretted  inwardly  at  that  serene  sense  of  power ;  but  she  could 
not  but  admire  how  well  Flora  knew  how  to  bide  her  time,  when, 
having  waited  till  Mrs.  Ledwich  had  nearly  wound  up  her  discourse 
on  Mrs.  Elwood's  impudence,  and  Mrs.  Perkinson's  niece,  she  leant 
towards  Miss  Boulder,  who  sat  between,  and  whispered  to  her : 
'  Ask  Mrs.  Ledwich  if  we  should  not  begin  with  some  steps  for 
getting  the  land.' 

Miss  Boulder,  having  acted  as  conductor,  the  president  exclaimed, 
Just  so,  the  land  is  the  first  consideration.  We  must  at  once  take 
steps  for  obtaining  it.'  Thereupon  Mrs.  Ledwich,  who  "  always  did 
things  methodically,"  moved,  and  Miss  Anderson  seconded,  that  the 
land  requisite  for  the  school  must  be  obtained,  and  the  nine  ladies 
held  up  their  hands,  and  resolved  it. 

Miss  Rich  duly  recorded  the  great  resolution,  and  Miss  Boulder 
Buggested  that,  perhaps,  they  might  write  to  the  National  Society  _ 
or  Government,  or  something ;  whereat  Miss  Rich  began  to  flourish 
one  of  the  very  long  goose  quills  which  stood  in  the  inkstand  before 
her,  chiefly  as  insignia  of  office,  for  she  always  wrote  with  a  small, 
stiff  metal  pen. 

Flora  here  threw  in  a  query,  whether  the  National  Society,  or 
Government,  or  something,  would  give  them  a  grant,  unless  they 
had  the  land  to  build  upon? 

The  ladies  all  started  off  hereupon,  and  all  sorts  of  instances  of 
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to  have  like  fears,  that  Mi*.  Grey  would  be  come  in  from  his  ride, 
after  banking  hours.  The  other  ladies  began  to  think  of  tea,  and 
the  meeting  decided  on  adjourning  till  that  day  next  week,  when 
the  Committee  would  sit  upon  Miss  Rich's  letter. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Flora ! '  began  Miss  Rich,  adhering  to  her  as 
they  parted  with  the  rest  at  the  end  of  the  street,  '  How  am  I  tG 
write  to  a  Principal  ?  Am  I  to  begin  Reverend  Sir,  or  my  Lord, 
or  is  he  Venerable,  like  an  Archdcacou  ?  What  is  his  name,  and 
what  am  I  to  say  ?  ' 

'  Why,  it  is  not  a  correspondence  much  in  my  line,'  said  Flora, 
laughing. 

'  Ah !  but  you  are  so  intimate  with  Dr.  Hoxton,  and  your 
brothers  at  Oxford  !     You  must  know — ' 

'  I'll  take  advice,'  said  Flora,  good-naturedly.  '  Shall  I  come, 
and  call  before  Friday,  and  tell  you  the  result  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  pray  !     It  will  be  a  real  favour  !     Good  morning — ' 

'  There,'  said  Flora,  as  the  sisters  turned  homewards ;  '  Cherry 
is  not  going  to  be  turned  out  j  uat  yet ! ' 

'  How  could  you,  Flora  ?  Now  they  will  have  that  man  from 
Whitford,  and  you  said  not  a  word  against  it ! ' 

1  What  was  the  use  of  adding  to  the  hubbub  ?  A  little  oppo- 
sition would  make  them  determined  on  having  him.  You  will  see, 
Ethel,  we  shall  get  the  ground  on  our  own  terms,  and  then  it  will 
be  time  to  settle  about  the  mistress.  If  the  harvest  holidays  were 
not  over,  we  would  try  to  send  Cherry  to  a  training-school,  so  as  to 
leave  them  no  excuse.' 

'  I  hate  all  this  management  and  contrivance.  It  would  be  more 
honest  to  speak  our  minds,  and  not  pretend  to  agree  with  them.' 

'  My  dear  Ethel !  have  I  spoken  a  word  contrary  to  my  opinion  ? 
It  is  not  fit  for  me,  a  girl  of  twenty,  to  go  disputing  and  dragoon- 
ing as  you  would  have  me ;  but  a  little  scavoir  faii'e,  a  grain  of 
common  sense,  thrown  in  among  the  babble,  always  works.  Don't 
you  remember  how  Mrs.  Ward's  sister  told  us  that  a  whole  crowd 
of  tottering  Chinese  ladies  would  lean  on  her,  because  they  felt  her 
firm  support,  though  it  was  out  of  sight  ?  ' 

Ethel  did  not  answer ;  she  had  self-control  enough  left,  not  to 
retort  upon  Flora's  estimate  of  herself,  but  the  irritation  was  strong; 
she  felt  as  if  her  cherished  views  for  Cocksmoor  were  insulted,  as 
well  as  set  aside,  by  the  place  being  made  the  occasion  of  so  much 
folly  and  vain  prattle,  the  sanctity  of  her  vision  of  self-devotion 
destroyed  by  such  interference,  and  Flora's  promises  did  not  reas- 
sure her.  She  doubted  Flora's  power,  and  had  still  more  repug- 
nance to  the  means  by  which  her  sister  tried  to  govern ;  they  did 
not  seem  to  her  straightforward,  and  she  could  not  endure  Flora's 
complacency  in  their  success.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  real  love  for 
the  place,  and  people,  as  well  as  the  principle  which  prompted  thai 
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attempt  of  her  father,  to  mako  her  nnaay  her  ill  ike  1    Nl 
I  temper  !  All !   ESthi  Idred !  wher 
Dr.  M  •  la  hie  danghtera  « uteri 

hall,  and  Ethel  1  the  order  whieh  she  meant  to 

but,  instead  of  this,  after  a  brief  inquiry  after  the  doing 
nine  muses,  which  [flora  answen  to  make  him  I 

■topped  Bthi  I.  as  she  vu  going  op-stairs,  !■■ 

tter  i-  intended  for  Richard,  or  t  »r  in-'.     At  any  rate, 

Tho envelope  waa  a  1  «1  r. •  D.D., 

Mark  orough,  and  the  let!  erendSir 

Ethel  -aw.  and  exclaimed,  with  amusement,  then,  with  a  long-drawn 
••Ah'"  and  an  interjection,  "  My  j    ►rdearUna!"  shob 

d,  thelargel  an     yes,  Ethel's  rel  lowly 

I  -i  thenoi 

land,  who  said  he  eonld  not,  though  ■  • 

Dr.  May,  an  account  of  a  poor  girl,  who  seemed  ty  ha. 

II  him,  "r  from  somi  ially 

had  mown  grt  a  rite. 

II.  -  ud   ■  :  I  v  ■  y<  ar  since  th<  re  had  con 

op  of  railway  men  and  th-ir  rami]  •        I 
oompletely  wild  and  rode,  unused  to  any  pastoral  i    i 
on  tli>-  tir- 1  Bunday,  he  had  notie  a-looking,  freckled, 

ed,   unmistakably    Irish   girl,  creeping   into  Church,  with  a 
•  >k  in  ht  r  hand,  and  bad  afterwards  found  her  hai 

BOhooL       ■•  I     : 

though  <lr>'U.  wild  •  '  ,  than  that  with  which  1    up 

of  deligl  • 
that  1. .■  k  bo  wt  11.  a:i<l  had  j -  arued  after  it  "  I  row 

t'.ir  I-  to  r  instructed  than  her  appearance  had  led  m<  ! 

trail  imi  'ii  of  a h 

it  has  often  I  -  * « t  •  mj  lot  ko  find  ehildi  i  the 

• 
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using  morning  and  evening  prayers — "  ( '  Oh !  how  I  longed,  when 
she  went  away,  to  beg  her  to  keep  them  up !  Dear  Una.')  "  On  mj 
questions,  as  to  how  she  had  been  taught,  she  always  replied, 
'  Mr.  Ilichard  May,'  or  '  Miss  Athel.'  You  must  excuse  me,  if 
I  have  not  correctly  caught  the  name,  from  her  Irish  pronuncia- 
tion— "  ( '  I  am  afraid  he  thinks  my  name  is  Athaliah  !  But,  oh  ! 
this  dear  girl !  How  I  have  wished  to  hear  of  her.')  "  Everything 
was  answered  with  'Mr.  Richard,'  or  'Miss  Athel;'  and,  if  I 
enquired  further,  her  face  would  light  up  with  a  beam  of  gratitude, 
and  she  would  run  on  as  long  as  I  could  listen,  with  instances  of 
their  kindness.  It  was  the  same  with  her  mother,  a  wild,  rude 
specimen  of  an  Irishwoman,  whom  I  never  could  bring  to  Church 
herself,  but  who  ran  on  loudly  with  their  praises,  usually  ending 
with,  '  Heavens  be  their  bed,'  and  saying  that  Una  had  been  quite 
a  different  girl  since  the  young  ladies  and  gentleman  found  her  out, 
and  put  them  parables  in  her  head." 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  can  testify  that,  in  the  seven  months  that 
she  attended  my  school,  I  never  had  a  serious  fault  to  find  with  her, 
but  far  more  often  to  admire  the  earnestness  and  devout  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  kindness  and  generosity  apparent  in  all  her  conduct. 
Bad  living,  and  an  unwholesome  locality,  have  occasioned  a  typhus 
fever  among  the  poor  strangers  in  this  place,  and  Una  was  one  of 
the  first  victims.  Her  mother,  almost  from  the  first,  gave  her  up, 
saying,  she  knew  she  was  one  marked  for  glory ;  and  Una  has  been 
lying,  day  after  day,  in  a  sort  of  half-delirious  state,  constantly  re- 
peating hymns  and  psalms,  and  generally,  apparently  very  happy, 
except  when  one  distress  occurred  again  and  again,  whether  deliri- 
ous or  sensible,  namely,  that  she  had  never  gone  to  wish  Miss  May 
good-bye,  and  thank  her ;  and,  that  may  be,  she  and  Mr.  Bichard 
thought  her  ungrateful ;  and,  she  would  sometimes  beg,  in  her 
phraseology,  to  go  on  her  bare  knees  to  Stoneborough,  only  to  see 
Miss  Athel  again. 

"  Her  mother,  I  should  say  told  me  the  girl  had  been  half-mad, 
at  not  being  allowed  to  go  and  take  leave  of  Miss  May ;  and  she 
had  been  sorry  herself,  but  her  husband  had  come  home  suddenly 
from  the  search  for  work,  and,  having  made  his  arrangements,  re- 
moved them  at  once,  early  the  next  morning — too  early  to  go  to  the 
young  lady — though,  she  said,  Una  did — as  they  passed  through 
Stoneborough — run  down  the  street  before  she  was  aware,  and  sho 
found  her  sobbing,  fit  to  break  her  heart,  before  the  house — "  ('  Oh  ! 
why,  why  was  I  not  up,  and  at  the  window  !  Oh,  my  Una  !  to  think 
of  that !  ' )  "  When  I  spoke  of  writing  to  let  Miss  May  hear  how 
it  was,  the  poor  girl  caught  at  the  idea  with  the  utmost  delight. 
Her  weakness  was  too  great  to  allow  her  to  utter  many  words  dis- 
tinctly, when  1  asked  her  what  she  would  have  me  say,  but  thesa 
were  as  well  as  I  could  understand  : — '  The  blessing  of  one,  that 
they  have  brought  peace  unto.     Tell  them  I  pray,  and  will  pray 


Til.     T>  \l-Y     « 
Quit   tin  v  may   \v:ilk    ill    the    robe  "       K    -h:\nl 

(hat  1  mind  what  be  laid  onto  me,  of  taking  hold  on  the  rare  bops. 

(inil    crown    all    tlicir    cm^'s    to    tlmm,  ami    fulfil    all    t h«ir   dl 

onto  everlasting  life.'  I  feel  that  I  en  i*"'  rendering  ber  « 
with  all  their  ferrour  snd  besuty  of  [risfa  expreosion,  out  i  would 
that  1  oonld  fully  retain  ami  transmit  them,  for,  thoee  who  ha 
led  her,  must,  indeed,*  be  able  to  (eel  them  precious.  1  aerereaw 
u  more  peaoefnl  frsme  of  penitenoe  ami  joy.  She  died  laet  night, 
ileeping  bereelf  away,  without  more  apparent  suffering,  ami  will  1»« 
eommitted  to  the  earth  on  Sunday  next,  all  her  feUow-eoholan 
attending;  and,  I  hope,  profiting  by  tin-  example  ihe  has  left." 

••  I  be :1\  to  add  in-.  ratulation 

labonr  of  lore  bee  borne  raoh  blessed  fruit;  ami,  hoping 
will  pardon  the  liberty,  A 

Etheldred  finished  the  letter  through  blinding  tears,  while  rising 
almost  ohoked  ber.  She  ran  sway  to  ber  own  room,  bolted 
the  door,  ami  threw  li.r~.lt'  on  her  kno  -.  beside  her  bed — now 
confusedly  giving  thanks  for  snob  result — now  weeping  bitterly 
over  her  own  onworthinees  <>h!  what  was  the  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  compared  with  what  this  j.oor  girl  had  deemed  her — with 
what  tlii-  Clergyman  thought  her'.-'    She  the  teacher,  taught,  trained, 

guarded,  from  her  infancy,  by  her  wise  mother,  and  by  such  a 
father  I     Sin-,  to  hare  given  way.  all  day.  to  pride,  jealousy,  soger, 

Belfish  love  of  her  own  will;  when  this  | r  girl  had  embraced,  and 

held  fast,  tin-  blessed  hope,  from  the  rery  crumbs  they  had  brought 
her!  Nothing eould have  so  humbled  the  distrustful  spirit  that 
had  been  working  in  Ethel,  which  had  been  scotched  into  silence — 
not  killed — wi  endured  the  basssr,  and  now  had  been  b> 

demnifying  iteelf  by  repining  at  every  stumbling-block.  Her  own 
scholar's  blessing  was  toe  rebuke  that  went  most  home  to  her  heart, 
for  having  doubted  whether  good  eould  1"'  worked  in  any  way. 

'.vn. 

She  wee  interrupted  by   Mary,  trying  to  open  the  door,  and, 

admitting  her,  heard  her  wondi  r  at  the  traces  of  her  tears,  ami  ask 

what  there  wss  shout  Una?     Ethel  gave  her  the  letter,  sad  Mary's 

I  very  feet — they  always  oame  readily.     'Ohl  Ethel  I 

how  glad  Biohsrd  will  be '. ' 

■  fee:  it  is  all  Richards  doing.  So  much  more  good,  and  wise, 
ami  bumble,  ss  he  is.     No  wou.hr  bis  tesching — "  and  Ethel  sat 

down  and  crird  again. 

Man  pond<  r<  .1.  '  it  makes  me  rery  glad,1  she  said  ;  -ami  yet 
I  don't  know  why  one  cries  Ethel,  do  you  think  ' — she  asms  near, 
and  whispered— '  that  Una  ha-  met  dear  mamma  tip 

Ethel  kissed  her.  it  was  almost  the  first  time  Msry  had  spoken 
of  her  mother;  and  she  enawered,  '  Dee*  Mary,  we  osnnot  t. 11 — wo 
may  think.     I         U        C  mmunion,  j 
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Mary  wa?  silent,  and,  next  time  she  spoke,  it  was  to  hope  thai 
Ethel  would  tell  the  Cocksmoor  children  about  Una. 

Ethel  was  obliged  to  dress,  and  go  down-stairs  to  tea.  lief 
father  seemed  to  have  been  watching  for  her,  with  his  study  door 
open,  for  he  came  to  meet  her,  took  her  hand,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice, '  My  dear  child,  I  wish  you  joy.  This  will  be  a  pleasant  mes- 
sage, to  bid  poor  Ritchie  good  speed  for  his  Ordination,  will  it  not?  ' 

'  That  it  will,  papa — ' 

1  Why,  Ethel,  have  you  been  crying  over  it  all  this  time  ? '  said 
he,  struck  by  the  sadness  of  her  voice. 

'  Many  other  things,  papa.  I  am  so  unworthy — but  it  was  not 
our  doing — but  the  grace — ' 

'  No,  but  thankful  you  may  be,  to  have  been  the  means  of 
awakening  the  grace  !  ' 

Ethel's  lips  trembled.  '  And,  oh,  papa!  coming  to-day,  when  I 
have  been  behaving  so  ill  to  you,  and  Miss  Bracy,  and  Flora,  and  all.' 

'  Have  you?     I  did  not  know  you  had  behaved  ill  to  me.' 

'  About  Miss  Bracy — I  thought  wrong  things,  if  I  did  not  say 
them.  To  her,  I  believe,  I  said  what  was  true,  though  it  was  harsh 
of  me  to  say  it,  and — ' 

'  What  ?  about  pride  and  temper  ?  It  was  true,  and  I  hope  it 
will  do  her  good.  Cure  a  piping  turkey  with  a  pepper-corn  some- 
times. I  have  spoken  to  her,  and  told  her  to  pluck  up  a  little 
spirit ;  not  fancy  affronts,  and  not  to  pester  you  with  them.  Poor 
child  !  you  have  been  sadly  victimized  to-day  and  yesterday.  No 
wonder  you  were  bored  past  patience,  with  that  absurd  rabble  of 
women ! ' 

'  It  was  all  my  own  selfish,  distrustful  temper,  wanting  to  have 
Cocksmoor  taken  care  of  in  my  own  way,  and  angry  at  being  in- 
terfered with  I  see  it  now — and  here  this  noor  girl,  that  I  thought 
thrown  away — 

'  Aye,  Ethel,  you  will  often  see  the  like.  The  main  object  may 
fail  or  fall  short,  but  the  earnest  pains-taking  will  always  be  blessed 
some  way  or  other,  and  where  wc  thought  it  most  wasted,  some 
fresh  green  shoot  will  spring  up,  to  show  it  is  not  we  that  give  the 
increase.     I  suppose  you  will  write  to  Richard  with  this?' 

<  That  I  shall.' 

'  Then  you  may  send  this  with  it.  Tell  him  my  arm  is  tired 
and  stiff  to-day,  or  I  would  have  said  more.  He  must  answer  the 
Clergyman's  letter.' 

Dr.  May  gave  Ethel  his  sheet  not  folded.  His  written  words 
were  now  so  few  as  to  be  cherished  amongst  his  children. 

Dear  Richard, — May  all  your  ministerial  works  be  as  blessed  as  this,  your  fir>t 
labour  of  love.  I  give  you  hearty  joy  of  this  strengthening  blessing. — Mine  goes 
with  it — 'only  be  strong  and  of  a  good  cour:i;r  >.' 

Your  affectionate  Father,  R.  May 

P.  S.  Margaret  does  not.  gain  p?ound  this  summer — you  must  soon  coma 
home  and  cheer  her. 
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CHAPTER    V 


I 


1*  1  ; 

mendments,  .-ill  of  wbioh 
l  pl«  oi  cr  1 

:•  interval  Buffi  the  nine  ladii 

tlii   l'i  Lnoipal  i  I  land,  when  I  ■ 

\  :  informod  thorn  that  their  request  ihoold  ]«■  Lai  I 

fore  the  next  Collego  me 

■  th<'  Committee  1  ia  letter,  the  I 

•  1  home  iii  mnoh  greater  harmony  than 
in-:.     I.  •  I  had  recovered  her  oandour,  trilling  to  own 

that  ii  waa  not  art.  bat  l'<""1  sense,  that  gave  I  mnoh 

ndancy.     She  began  to  be  hopeful,  and  to  declare  that  Flora 
might  with  the  Ladies.     Flora  was  gratified 

pproTal  tl  •       boose  oould  help  raining; 

I  lore,  •  I  bell  re  I  may  in  time.     Sou 
lifferent  a  d  authority,  or  aa  an  eqnaL' 

authority  from  without,  the  equal  i 

withii  I  •  heX 

We  must   oureumTeoi  their  prejudi 
tryh  tlitin  down.1 

•  1 1  you  onlj  oo  .'  I  I  .  •    the  proper  <  latechisii  '. ! ' 
■  \\  ait;  you  will           Let  i      feel  mv  ground/ 

•  Or  if  we  oould  only  abdioate  into  the  handi  of  the  ri 
[  ! ' 

•  The  rightful  pow<  r  would  not  be  much  obliged  to  • 

'That  ii  the  worst  of  it,"  said  EtheL    '  It  i-  tribe 

nek  people  aaj  that  Dr.  Maj  ia  more  to  them  than  anj  pare  n;  it 

it   tln-v  bare   m  entire!]    Lost  the  notion  of  what  I 
Clergyman  should  be.' 

I  np  t.i  in  f 
I  I  ut   it   ia  all  in  the 

i  r  birth,  and  Lx  tier  i 

.  as  well  aa  "f  baTing  the  eni 
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Flora  ;   '  so  that  everything  conspires  to  render  us  leaders,  and  oui 
age  alone  prevented  us  from  assuming  our  post  sooner.' 

The}'  were  at  home  by  this  time,  and,  entering  the  hall,  per- 
ceived that  the  whole  party  were  in  the  lawn.  The  consolation  of 
the  children  for  the  departure  of  Hector  and  Tom,  was  a  bowl  of 
soap-suds  and  some  tobacco  pipes,  and  they  had  collected  the  house 
to  admire  and  assist ;  even  Margaret's  couch  being  drawn  close  to 
the  window. 

Bubbles  are  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  sports.  There  is  tho 
soft  foamy  mass,  like  driven  snow,  or  like  whipped  cream.  Blanche 
bends  down  to  blow  "  a  honeycomb,"  holding  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
in  the  water ;  at  her  gurgling  blasts  there  slowly  heaves  upwards 
the  pile  of  larger,  clearer  bubbles,  each  reflecting  the  whole  scene, 
and  sparkling  with  rainbow  tints,  until  Aubrey  ruthlessly  dashes 
all  into  fragments  with  his  hand,  and  Mary  pronounces  it  stiff 
enough,  and  presents  a  pipe  to  little  Daisy,  who,  drawing  the  liquid 
into  her  mouth,  throws  it  away  with  a  grimace,  and  declares  that 
she  does  not  like  bubbles.  But  Aubrey  stands  with  swelled  cheeks, 
gravely  puffing  at  the  sealing-waxed  extremity.  Out  pours  a  con- 
fused assemblage  of  froth,  but  the  glassy  globe  slowly  expands  the 
little  branching  veins,  flowing  down  on  either  side,  bearing  an 
enlarging  miniature  of  the  sky,  the  clouds,  the  tulip-tree.  Aubrey 
pauses  to  exclaim  !  but  where  is  it  ?  Try  again  !  A  proud  bubble, 
as  Mary  calls  it,  a  peacock,  in  blended  pink  and  green,  is  this 
transparent  sphere,  reflecting  and  embellishing  house,  wall,  and 
shrubs  !  It  is  too  beautiful !  It  is  gone !  Mary  undertakes  to 
give  a  lesson,  and  blows  deliberately  without  the  slightest  result. 
Again !  She  waves  her  disengaged  hand  in  silent  exultation  as  the 
airy  balls  detach  themselves,  and  float  off  on  the  summer  breeze, 
with  a  tardy,  graceful,  uncertain  motion.  Daisy  rushes  after  them, 
catches  at  them,  and  looks  at  her  empty  fingers  with  a  puzzled 
"All  gone !  "  as  plainly  expressed  by  Toby,  who  snaps  at  them,  and 
shakes  his  head  with  offended  dignity  at  the  shock  of  his  meeting 
teeth,  while  the  kitten  frisks  after  them,  striking  at  them  with  her 
paw,  amazed  at  meeting  vacancy. 

Even  the  grave  Norman  is  drawn  in.  He  agrees  with  Mary  that 
bubbles  used  to  fly  over  the  wall,  and  that  one  once  went  into 
Mrs.  Richardson's  garret  window,  when  her  housemaid  tried  to 
catch  it  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  then  ran  down-stairs  screaming 
that  there  was  a  ghost  in  her  room ;  but  that  was  in  Harry's  time, 
the  heroic  age  of  the  May  nursery. 

He  accepts  a  pipe,  and  his  greater  height  raises  it  into  a  favor- 
able current  of  air — the  glistening  balloon  sails  off.  It  flies,  it 
soars ;  no,  it  is  coming  down  !  The  children  shout  at  it,  as  if  tc 
drive  it  up,  but  it  wilfully  descends — they  rush  beneath,  they  try 
to  waft  it  on  high  with  their  breath — there  is  a  collision  between 
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\  ibrey  pare  — tho 

babble  is  no  more — it  bas  vanished  in  hi-  open  month. 

himself  bee  taken  ■  pipe,  :nt< I  the  little  onee  ere  mounted 
(in  chairs,  i"  I"-  on  i  lev<  1  with  t !><-ir  tall  eldi  r        \   peinn  I  globe 

rimming  along,  heeitating  at  first,  l.ut  the  dan< 
tending  upwards,  the  rainbou  tint>  «_r  1  i ^ t •  - 1 1  in  the  sunlight  —all  rush 
to   assist  it;  if  breath  of  the  line   can   uphold  it.  it  should 
indeed  I  Dpi  above  the  wall,  over  Mrs.  Richardson's  <  Im,  over  the 
topmoel  branch — hurra]  out  of  eight     Margaret  addi  her  roii 

leclamations.     1 5  *  - .- 1 1  that  if  you  can,  Mary.     Thai  doubtful 
wind  keeps  touts  suspended  in  a  graoefnJ  minuet;    ii 
aoeelerated — bul  earthwardel  it  baa  oommitted  i  by 

running  foul  of  a  roee  bush.     A  general  blank  I 

•  Zou  bare,  Ethel  r '  said  Norman,  as  the  elders  laughed 
other's  baffled  t 

•  I  am  more  surprised  \*<  find  you  here,1  she  answered, 
'Exoitementl'  said  Norman,  smiling ;  'on<  -asgoodas 

another  for  it." 

\    ry  pn  tty  sport,'  said  Dr.  May.     '  Fou  should  write  apocm 
on  it,  Norman.' 

•  It  i-  an  exhausted  subjeot,'  said  Norman;  '  bubble  and  trouble 
are  too  obvious  a  rhyme.' 

'Hal  there  it  goes  1  It  will  be  oret  the  house!  That's  right!' 
roe  joined  in  the  outcry. 

•  Whoee  is  it 

•  Blanehi 

•Hurrah  for  Blanche!     Well  done,  white  Biayflower,  there! 
said  I  .  '  that  i>  what    I   meant.     See  the  applause  gained 

by  a  proud  bubble  that  flies  !     Don't  we  all  bow  down  to  it,  and 
Waft  it  up  with  the  whole  force  of  our  lunge,  air  as  it  i- ;  and  when 

it  fairly  goes  out  of  sight,  is  there  any  exhilaration  or  applause  that 

4  Tin-  whole  world  being  bent  on  making  painted  bubbles  fly 
oret  the  bouse,'  said  Norman,  far  more  thoughtfully  than,  hie  father. 
■  I  ■    -  a  fair  pattern  of  life  and  fame.' 

1   was   thinking,'   oontinued    l>r.  May,  -what  most 

unalloyed  exultation,  I  rememl 

1  Harry's,  when  you  were  made  Dux,' whispered  Ethel  I 
brother. 

id  Norman,  briefly. 

•  1  believe,'  said  Dr.  Hay,  1  never  knew  such  glorification  a* 
when  Aubrey  Spenoer  dunned  the  j>< ►■  •  r  old  max  We  all 
felt  <■                iade  illustrious  for  ever  in  hi>  person.1 

'  Nay,  papa,  when  you  got  that  gold  medal  must  have   been    the 

grandeel  time?  '  said    Blanohe,  who  had  been  listening. 

l>r.   May  laughed, and  patted  ber.       I.  Blanche  1     Why,  I  wai 

•   i-  all,  not   in   Norman's  way.  but    I  bad 
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been  doing  next  to  nothing  to  the  very  last,  then  fell  into  an  agonj 
and  worked  like  a  horse,  thinking  myself  sure  of  failure,  and  thai 
my  mother  and  my  uncle  would  break  their  hearts.' 

'  But  when  you  heard  that  you  had  it?  '  persisted  Blanche. 

'  Why,  then  I  found  I  must  be  a  much  cleverer  fellow  than  I 
thought  for,'  said  he,  laughing ;  '  but  I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  and 
of  the  authorities,  for  choosing  such  an  idle  dog,  and  vexed  that 
other  plodding  lads  missed  it,  who  deserved  it  more  than  I.' 

1  Of  course,'  said  Norman,  in  a  low  voice,  'that  is  what  one 
always  feels.     I  had  rather  blow  soap-bubbles.' 

'  Where  was  Dr.  Spencer  ?  '  asked  Ethel. 

1  Not  competing.  He  had  been  ready  a  year  before,  and  had 
gained  it,  or  I  should  have  had  no  chance.  Poor  Spencer !  what 
would  I  not  give  to  see  him,  or  hear  of  him  ?  ' 

'  The  last  was — how  long  ago  ?  '  said  Ethel. 

'  Six  years,  when  he  was  setting  off,  to  return  from  Poonsheda- 
gore,'  said  Dr.  May,  sighing.  '  I  give  him  up ;  his  health  was 
broken,  and  there  was  no  one  to  look  after  him.  He  was  the  sort 
of  man  to  have  a  nameless  grave,  and  a  name  too  blessed  for  fame.' 

Ethel  would  have  asked  further  of  her  father's  dear  old  friend, 
but  there  were  sounds,  denoting  an  arrival,  and  Margaret  beckoned 
to  them,  as  Miss  Divers,  and  her  brother,  were  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room ;  and  Blanche  instantly  fled  away,  with  her  basin,  to 
hide  herself  in  the  school-room. 

Meta  skipped  out,  and  soon  was  established  on  the  grass,  an 
attraction  to  all  the  live  creatures,  as  it  seemed ;  for  the  kitten 
came,  and  was  caressed,  till  her  own  graceful  Nipen  was  ready  to 
fight  with  the  uncouth  Toby,  for  the  possession  of  a  resting-placs 
on  the  skirt  of  her  habit,  while  Daisy  nestled  up  to  her,  as  claiming 
a  privilege,  and  Aubrey  kept  guard  over  the  dogs. 

Meta  enquired  after  a  huge  doll — Dr.  Hoxton's  gift  to  Daisy, 
at  the  bazaar. 

'  She  is  in  Margaret's  wardrobe,'  was  the  answer, '  because  Aubrey 
tied  her  hands  behind  her,  and  was  going  to  offer  her  up  on  the 
nursery  grate.' 

'  Oh  !  Aubrey,  that  was  too  cruel ! ' 

'  No,'  returned  Aubrey ;  '  she  was  Iphigenia,  going  to  be  sacri- 
ficed.' 

'  Mary  unconsciously  acted  Diana,'  said  Ethel,  '  and  bore  the 
victim  away.' 

'  Pray,  was  Daisy  a  willing  Clytemnestra  ?  '  asked  Meta. 

'  Oh,  yes,  she  liked  it,'  said  Aubrey,  while  Meta  looked  dis- 
comfited. 

'I  never  could  get  proper  respect  paid  to  dolls,'  said  Margaret; 
'  we  deal  too  much  in  their  natural  enemies.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Ethel,  '  my  only  doll  was  like  a  heraldic  lion,  couped 
in  all  her  parts.' 
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often,  -when  T  have  sung  both  him  and  papa  to  sleep.  I  had  two 
hours,  all  to  myself,  yesterday  night,'  said  Meta,  with  a  look  of 
congratulation,  '  and  I  had  a  famous  reading  of  "  Thirlwall's 
Greece ! :' ' 

'  I  should  think  that  such  evenings  were  as  bad  as  the  morn- 
ings.' 

'  Come,  Ethel,  don't  make  me  naughty.  Large  families,  like 
yours,  may  have  merry  sociable  evenings ;  but,  I  do  assure  you, 
ours  are  very  pleasant.  We  are  so  pleased  to  have  George  at  home; 
and  we  really  hope  that  he  is  taking  a  fancy  to  the  dear  Grange. 
You  can't  think  how  delighted  papa  is,  to  have  him  content  to  stay 
quietly  with  us  so  long.  I  must  call  him,  to  go  back  now,  though, 
or  papa  will  be  kept  waiting.' 

When  Ethel  had  watched  the  tall,  ponderous  brother  help  the 
bright  fairy  sister  to  fly  airily  into  her  saddle,  and  her  sparkling 
glance,  and  wave  of  the  hand,  as  she  cantered  off,  contrasting  with 
his  slow  bend,  and  immobility  of  feature,  she  could  not  help  saying 
that  Meta's  life  certainly  was  not  too  charming,  with  her  fanciful, 
valetudinarian  father,  and  that  stupid,  idealess  brother. 

'  He  is  very  amiable  and  good-natured,'  interposed  Norman. 

'  Ha !  Norman,  you  are  cpuite  won  by  his  invitation  to  shoot ! 
How  he  despised  you  for  refusing — as  much  as  you  despised  him.' 

'  Speak  for  yourself,'  said  Norman.  '  You  fancy  no  sensible 
man  likes  shooting,  but  you  are  all  wrong.  Some  of  our  best  men 
are  capital  sportsmen.  Why,  there  is  Ogilvie — you  know  what  he 
is.  When  I  bring  him  down  here,  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  sort 
of  sport  that  he  is  not  keen  after.' 

'  This  poor  fellow  will  never  be  keen  after  anything,'  said  Dr. 
May.     '  I  pity  him  !     Existence  seems  hard  work  to  him  !  ' 

'  We  shall  have  baby  calling  him  "  the  detestable  "  next,'  said 
Ethel.     '  What  a  famous  set-down  she  gave  him.' 

'  She  is  a  thorough  lady,  and  allows  no  liberties,'  said  Dr.  May. 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Margaret,  '  it  is  a  proof  of  what  I  want  to  impress 
on  you.  We  really  must  leave  off  calling  her  Daisy,  when  strangers 
are  there.' 

'  It  is  so  much  nicer,'  pleaded  Mary. 

'  The  very  reason,'  said  Margaret,  '  fondling  names  should  bo 
kept  for  our  innermost  selves,  not  spread  abroad,  and  made  com- 
mon. I  remember  when  I  used  to  be  called  Peg-top — and  Flora, 
Flossy — we  were  never  allowed  to  use  the  names,  when  any  visitor 
was  near ;  and  we  were  asked  if  we  could  not  be  as  fond  of  each 
other  by  our  proper  names.  I  think  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a 
want  of  reserve,  in  publishing  our  pet  words  to  other  people.' 

'  Quite  true,'  said  Dr.  May ;  '  baby-names  never  ought  to  go  be- 
yond home.  It  is  the  fashion  to  use  them  now ;  and,  besides  the 
folly,  it  seems,  to  me,  an  absolute  injury  to  a  girl,  to  let  her  grow 
up,  with  a  nick-name  attached  to  her.' 
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bimed  in  Norman,  '  I  bear  mi     I  I 

I.  .  tin'  like ;  •  think  bow  glad  I  l 

Id  not  be  k 1 1 < •  w ii  by  :«ti v  aboard  word ' ' 
•It   i-  a  ease  whei  ild   make   others   behare 

i  Flora. 

• 'I'm  I1     Ni        - 1  -  \i  t  if  girls  won1!  koep  np  their  own 

dignitj,  th«ir  friends' duty  is  t  * » « 1 . »  it  for  them.  bief  i-  in 

the  intimate  friends,  who  blaaon  the  wordi  to  every  one.' 

i  then  they  call  one  formal,  for  trying  to  proteol  the  ri^ht 

I:         ■■m-  half  of  it.  .-illiin >s,  and,   tin- other, 
■  ition  of  intin. 

!  i   Mary.  '  why         I  ran-fiil  to  ca! 

to  all  the  people  hi  i 
I    bould  bop  1  Norman,  indignantly. 

'  Why.  yea,  Mary,1  said  Margaret,  '  I  should  hope  lady-lih 
iroald  prevent  yon  from  railing:  hex  Bfeta  before — ' 
•The  Andersons  1'  cried  Ethel,  laughing.     'Margaret  was  faat 
.  to  say  it.     We  only  want  Harry  to  exact  the  forfeit!     Po  r 

dear  little  bumming-bird  I    It  gives an  opproeaion  on  the  cheat, 

to  think  of  her  baring  that  great  do-nothing  brother  on  her  bandi 

all  day.' 

•Thank  you,' said  Norman, 'I  shall  know  where  I  am  not  to 

when  1  want  a  -i.-ter.' 

•  A\<-,'  -aid    Ethel,  ■  when  yon  come  yawning   to   me  to  find 

ment  fox  yon,  VOU  will  we  what  1  .--hall  dn  ! ' 
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than  nothil 

•  What,  yon  won't  even  let  me  blow  bubble- ! '  mid  Norman. 
'That  i-  boo  intellectual,  ai  papa  mak  id  EtheL     '  By- 

the-by.  Norman.'  she  added, afl  .-hf  had  now  walked  with  him  a  little 
apart,  '  it  alwayi  wai  a  babble  of  mine  that  you  should  try  for  the. 
N<  wdigate  Pru  ilonr  rnahed  into  bis  cheeks, 'you 
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.  but  it  brought  a  world 
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'I  had  uetter  not,' .-aid  Ethel, standing  thoughtful.    'Ifll 
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'  I  wanted  money  for  Cocksmoor,  and  after  persuading  papa,  I 
got  leave  to  send  a  ballad  about  a  little  girl,  and  a  "white  rose,  to 
that  school  magazine.  I  don't  think  papa  liked  it,  but  there  were 
some  verses  that  touched  him,  and  one  had  seen  worse.  It  was 
actually  inserted,  and  I  was  in  high  feather,  till,  oh  !  Norman ! 
imagine  Richard  getting  hold  of  this  unlucky  thing,  without  a  no- 
tion where  it  came  from.  Margaret  put  it  before  him,  to  see  what 
he  would  say  to  it.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  was  not  like  a-  young  lady's  anonymous  convpo 
sition  in  a  story.' 

'  By  no  means.  Imagine  Ritchie  picking  my  poor  metaphors  to 
pieces,  and  weighing  every  sentimental  line  !  And  all  in  his  dear 
old  simplicity,  because  he  wanted  to  understand  it,  seeing  that  Mar- 
garet liked  it.  He  had  not  the  least  intention  of  hurting  my  feel- 
ings, but  never  was  I  so  annihilated  !  I  thought  he  was  doing  it 
on  purpose,  till  I  saw  how  distressed  he  was  when  he  found  it  out ; 
and,  worse  than  all  was,  his  saying  at  the  end,  that  he  supposed  it 
was  very  fine,  but  he  could  not  understand  it.' 

'  Let  me  see  it.' 

'  Some  time  or  other ;  but  let  me  see  Decius.' 

'  Did  you  give  up  verses  because  Richard  could  not  understand 
them  ? ' 

'  No ;  because  I  had  other  fish  to  fry.  And  I  have  not  given 
them  up  altogether.  I  do  scrabble  down  things  that  tease  me  by 
running  in  my  head,  when  I  want  to  clear  my  brains,  and  know  what 
I  mean ;  but  I  can't  do  it  without  sitting  up  at  night,  and  that  stu- 
pilies  me  before  breakfast.  And  as  to  making  bubbles  of  them, 
Ritchie  has  cured  me  of  that !  ' 

'  It  is  a  pity ! '  said  Norman. 

'  Nonsense,  let  me  see  Decius.     I  know  he  is  splendid.' 

1 1  wish  you  would  have  tried,  for  all  my  best  ideas  are  stolen 
from  you.' 

Ethel  prevailed  by  following  her  brother  to  his  room,  and  perch- 
ing herself  on  the  window-sill,  while  he  read  his  performance  from 
many  slips  of  paper.  The  visions  of  those  boyish  days  had  not  been 
forgotten,  the  Vesuvius  scenery  was  much  as  Ethel  had  once  de- 
scribed it,  but  with  far  more  force  and  beauty ;  there  was  Decius' 
impassioned  address  to  the  beauteous  land  he  was  about  to  leave, 
and  the  remembrances  of  his  Roman  hearth,  his  farm,  his  children, 
whom  he  quitted  for  the  pale  shadows  of  an  uncertain  Elysium. 
There  was  a  great  hiatus  in  the  middle,  and  Norman  had  many  mora 
authorities  to  consult,  but  the  summing  up  was  nearly  complete,  and 
Ethel  thought  the  last  lines  grand,  as  they  spoke  of  the  noble  consul's 
name  living  for  evermore,  added  to  the  examples  that  nerve  ardent 
souls  to  devote  life,  and  all  that  is  precious,  to  the  call  of  duty. 
Fame  is  not  their  object.     She  may  crown  their  pale  brows,  but 

the  good  of  others,  not  their  own,  a  beacon  light  to  the  world. 
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him  almost  animated.  I  should  not  think  he  found  her  a  o-rea{ 
nuisance.'  to 

'  Poor  man!  I  am  sorry  for  him  !  '  said  Margaret. 

'  Oh  !  rejection  will  be  very  good  for  him,  and  give  him  some- 
thing to  think  of.' 

'  Flora  will  never  let  it  come  to  that,'  said  Margaret.  '  But  not 
one  word  about  it,  Ethel !  ' 

Margaret  and  Etheldred  kept  their  eyes  open,  and  sometimes 
imagined,  sometimes  laughed  at  themselves  for  their  speculations, 
and  so  October  began;  and  Ethel  laughed,  as  she  questioned 
whether  the  Grange  would  feel  the  Hussar's  return  to  his  quarters, 
as  much  as  home  would  the  departure  of  their  scholar  for  Balliol. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

So.  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay, 

And  if  yon  find  a  meaning  there. 
Oil  I  whisper  to  your  glass,  and  say, 

What  wonder  if  ho  thinks  me  fair. 

Tennyson. 

Flora  and  Norman  were  dining  with  one  of  their  county  acquaint- 
ance, and  Dr.  May  had  undertaken  to  admit  them  on  their  return. 
The  fire  shone  red  and  bright,  as  it  sank  calmly  away,  and  the 
time-piece  and  clock  on  the  stairs  had  begun  their  nightly  duett  of 
ticking,  the  crickets  chirped  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  Doctor  sat 
alone.  His  book  lay  with  unturned  pages,  as  he  sat  musing,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  living  over  again  his  own  life,  the  easy  bright 
days  of  his  youth,  when,  without  much  pains  on  his  own  part,  the 
tendencies  of  his  generous  affectionate  disposition,  and  the  influences 
of  a  warm  friendship,  and  an  early  attachment,  had  guarded  him 
from  evil— then  the  period  when  he  had  been  perfectly  happy,  and 
the  sobering  power  of  his  position  had  been  gradually  working  on 
him ;  but  though  always  religious  and  highly  principled,  the  very 
goodness  of  his  natural  character  preventing  him  from  perceiving 
the  need  of  self-control,  until  the  shock  that  changed  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life,  and  left  him,  for  the  first  time,  sensible  of  his  own 
responsibility,  but,  with  inveterate  habits  of  heedlessness  and 
hastiness,  that  love  alone  give  him  force  to  combat.  He  was  now 
a  far  gentler  man.  His  younger  children  had  never  seen,  his  elder 
had  long  since  forgotten,  his  occasional  bursts  of  temper,  but  he 
suffered  keenly  from  their  effects,  especially  as  regarded  some  of 
his  children.  Though  Richard's  timidity  had  been  overcome,  and 
Tom's  more  serious  failures  had  been  remedied,  he  was  not  without 
anxiety,  and  had  a  strange  unsatisfactory  feeling  as  regarded  Flora. 
He  could  not  feel  that  he  had  fathomed  her !  She  reminded  him  of 
his  old  Scottish  father-in-law,  Profesior  Mackenzie,  whom  he  had 
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t  lommitte  i  like  her 

eannj  that  ho   laughed  over  them — hut 

uial  tu  liim.      1  i 

nil  that  she  undertook  prospered,  and  !.'•  dependi  d  <  er  for 

hold  affairs,  and  for  the  care  of  Margan  : 
ined  her,  he  \\a>  :i  little  afraid  of  her  oool  prndei 
in   any  D(  I  '1   of  liim.  lmr    to 
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when  be  lir.-t  saw  Maggie  Mackenzie  making  tea, 

ll"  beard  the  wheeu,  and  went  "'it  to  nnbolt  die  dooi. 
ir  for  a  father  to  be  proud  of — Norman,  of  fl 
noble  looks,  with  Ins  high  brow,  clear  thonghtfn]  <       and 
intellectual  eagle  face,  lighting  into  animation  with  bis  r 
smile;  and  Flora,  ao  tall  and  graceful,  and  in  hex  white  di 
iresquely  half-concealed  by  her  mantle,  with  flowers  in  her 

hair,  and  a  d'  B]  enod    colour  in   hi 
B  in  from  tin-  darki, 

1  Well  1  was  it  a  pi  rty? ' 

Norman  related  the  oircum 

itly  leanii  :  [•piece,  looking  until 

lie,  and  bade  th<  n  g 1  night.     1  hr.  '  I 

•         ate,  when  she  held  out  her  hand.  tent, 

— -I  thi  k  you  ought  to  know  it.' 
1  What,  my  dear  ! ' 
1  Mx.  I "    rge  Kixi  re,  i  apa — ' 
1  Ha  I '  said  Dr.  May,  begini  So 

Bui  what  an  oppoxtunity  to  bake.1 

•  It  was   in   the  00006X1  at->ry,"  said    Flora — a  little  hurt. 

■  The  ma  ind  1 

•  know  that  there  oould  hare  been — ' 

•  A  I    ;.>r  opportunity,  eh?1  said  Dx.  Hay,  laughing;  • -.         2 

r  it  awkward  ;  was  be  xery  much  d 

•  I  t!  ought,1  said  Flora,  I  rwn  and 

'  Ind.  I  d  'lifted     the    Ul 

.  but  it  u 

'it; 

l  be   paused   com]  ifounded,  while  bis 

daughter  was  no  !  oner  in  whiefa 
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was  received.  Each  waited  for  the  other  to  speak,  and  Flora 
turned  away,  resting  her  head  against  the  mantel-piece. 

'  Surely,'  said  he  laying  his  Land  on  her  shoulder,  '  you  do  not 
mean  that  you  like  this  man.' 

'  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  he  against  it,'  said  Flora,  in  a 
choked  voice,  her  face  still  averted. 

1  Heaven  knows,  I  would  not  be  against  anything  for  your  hap- 
piness, my  dear,' he  answered;  'but  have  you  considered  what  it 
would  be  to  spend  your  life  with. a  man  that  has  not  three  ideas; 
not  a  resource  for  occupying  himself — a  regular  prey  to  ennui — one 
whom  you  could  never  respect !  '  He  had  grown  more  and  more 
vehement — and  Flora  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  for  tears  of 
actual  disappointment  were  flowing. 

'  Come,  come,'  he  said,  touched,  but  turning  it  off  by  a  smile 
'  we  will  not  talk  of  it  any  more  to-night. — It  is  your  first  offer,  and 
you  are  flattered,  but  we  know 

"  Colours  seen  by  candle-light, 
Will  not  bear  the  light  of  day." 

There,  good  night,  Flora,  my  dear — vre  will  have  a  tete-a-tete  in 
the  study  before  breakfast,  when  you  have  had  time  to  look  into 
your  own  mind.' 

He  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  went  up-stairs  with  her,  stop- 
ping at  her  door  to  give  her  another  embrace,  and  to  say,  '  Bless 
you,  my  dear  child,  and  help  you  to  come  to  a  right  decision — ' 

Flora  was  disappointed.  She  had  been  too  highly  pleased  at  her 
conquest  to  make  any  clear  estimation  of  the  prize,  individually 
considered.  _  Her  vanity  magnified  her  achievement,  and  she  had 
come  home  in  a  flutter  of  pleasure,  at  having  had  such  a  position  in 
society  offered  to  lrer,  and  expecting  that  her  whole  family  would 
share  her  triumph.  Gratified  by  George  Rivers's  admiration,  she 
regarded  him  with  favour  and  complacency;  and  her  habit  of  con- 
sidering herself  as  the  most  sensible  person  in  her  sphere,  made  her 
so  regard  his  appreciation  of  her,  that  she  was  blinded  to  his 
inferiority.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  he  was  less  dull  with  her  than 
with  most  others. 

And,  in  the  midst  of  her  glory,  when  she  expected  her  father  to 
be  delighted  and  grateful — to  be  received  as  a  silly  girl,  ready  to 
accept  any  proposal,  her  lover  spoken  of  with  scorn,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  match  utterly  passed  over,  was  almost  beyond 
endurance.  A  physician,  with  eleven  children  dependent  on  his 
practice,  to  despise  an  offer  from  the  heir  of  such  a  fortune  !  But 
that  was  his  customary  romance  !  She  forgave  him,  when  it  occur- 
red to  her  that  she  was  too  important,  and  valuable,  to  be  easily 
spared  ;  and  a  tenderness  thrilled  through  her,  as  she  looked  at  the 
sleeping  Margaret's  pale  face,  and  thought  of  surrendering  her  and 
little  Daisy  to  Ethel's  keeping.     And  what  would  become  of  the 
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:  tome  must  many,  for  thogood  of  the  r»  i 

ID      .  should  eo and  stay  with  her,  t"  be  formed  by 

the  beet  societj  ;  and,  i  dear   Ethel,  !  onld 

rule  the  Ladies'  Committee  for  her  \\i<h  :i  high  hand,  and,  perl 
I         moor  with  o  Bohool  al  her  sole  ■ 
I.  admirable  woman  ahe  would  be  I     The  Doctor  would   be 
the  |  ■  ome  to  hi  .  •  m<  b> 

toke,  Mr.  Rivera,  and  M 
I  loramel  her  father,  the  next  morning,  with  all  her  ordinary 
oomposnre,  in  whioh  he  ooold  not   riTal  her,  after  bis 
anxiona  night     II  oate  solicitude  du 

what  she  bad  intended  to  Bay,  and  ahe  waited  with  down 
for  him  to  begin. 

•  \V.  !1.  E  lora,1  be  said  at  last,  '  have  yon  thought  F ' 

■  Do  yon  know  iinat  it?'  said  Flora,  still  1< 
down. 

•  1  know  almost  nothing  of  him.  1  have  never  heard  anything 
•  •I' his  character,  or  conduct  Those  would  be  a  subject  of  enquiry, 
if  yon  wiah  to  carry  this  on — ' 

■  I  -  yon  are  averse,1  said  Flora  'I  would  <h>  nothing 
against  your  v 

•  y\\  wiah(  -  have  oothing  to  do  with  it.'  aaid  Dr.  Hay.  *  The 
point  it — that  I  must  do  right,  as  far  aa  1  can,  ai  well 

:r  happiness;  and  1  want  to  be  sure  thai  you  know  what 
you  ar<-  about1 

•  1  knon  he  is  not  clever,'  said  1 

.'.  ithout  tal 
!     :i  the  la  ■  to  deny  it;  b 

qualities?     I  cann<  recommendation  I ' 

■  I  place  myself  in  your  bands,1  said  Flora,  in  a  submissive  tone, 
which  had  the  effect  of  making  him  lose  j>:i 1 1- 

'  Flora,  Flora!  why  will  you  talk  as  if  I  wen'  sacrificing  you  to 
s  dislike  or  prejudice  of  my  own !      l>oii't   you  think   1    should 

only  rejoice,  to  have  such  ■  prosperous  home  offered  to  you,  if 

tl  e  man  were  worl 

•  It'  you  do  not  think  him  so,  of  Bourse,  there  in  an  ei  a  of  it,' 
said  Fhua.  and  h<  r  voice  showed  snppre 1  emotion. 

•  It  is  DOt  what    I  think,  in   the   abSi  DCS  of   proof,  hut  what    you 

think.  Flora.      What    1    want    you    to   do   is    thi 1  r  the 

matter  fairly.      Compare  him  with — I'll  not  say  with  Norman — but 
with  Richard,  Alan,  Mr.  Wilmol      Do  you  think  you  could 

on  him — conn-  to  him  for  advice ': '  ( Flora  never  did  come  to  any- 

,  h  ice).     '  Above  all  i  think  him  likely  to  be  a  help, 
or  a  hindrance,  in  doing  ii,L.,!  I 

•  I   think  j    ;  ander-i  ate  him,1  I               adily  :  '  hut,  of 
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sours?,  if  you  dislike  it — though,  I  think,  you  would  chaugo  your 
mind,  if  you  knew  him  better — ' 

'  Well  !  '  he  said,  as  if  to  himself,  'it  is  not  always  the  most 
worthy — '  then  continued,  '  I  have  no  dislike  to  him.  Perhaps  I 
may  find  that  you  are  right.  Since  your  mind  is  made  up,  I  will 
do  this ."  first,  we  must  be  assured  of  his  father's  consent,  for  they 
may  very  fairly  object,  since,  what  I  can  give  you,  is  a  mere  nothing 
to  diem.  Next,  I  shall  find  out  what  character  he  bears  in  his 
regiment,  and  watch  him  well  myself;  and,  if  nothing  appear 
seriously  amiss,  I  will  not  withhold  my  consent.  But,  Flora,  you 
should  still  consider  whether  he  shows  such  principle,  and  right 
feeling,  as  you  can  trust  to.' 

(  Thank  you,  papa.     I  know  you  will  do  all  that  is  kind.' 

'  Mind,  you  must  not  consider  it  an  engagement,  unless  all  be 
satisfactory.' 

'  I  will  do  as  }'Ou  please.' 

Ethel  perceived  that  something  was  in  agitation,  but  the  fact 
did  not  break  upon  her  till  she  came  to  Margaret,  after  the  school- 
room reading,  and  heard  Dr.  May  declaiming  away,  :.n  the  vehe- 
ment manner,  that  always  relieved  him. 

'  Such  a  cub  ! '  These  were  the  words  that  met  her  car  ;  and 
she  would  have  gone  away,  but  he  called  her — '  Come'in,  Ethel: 
Margaret  says,  you  guessed  at  this  affair !  ' 

'  At  what  affair ! '  exclaimed  Ethel.  '  Oh,  it  is  about  Flora. 
Poor  man ;  has  he  done  it  ?  ' 

'  Poor !     He  is  not  the  one  to  be  pitied ! '  said  her  father. 

'  You  don't  mean  that  she  likes  him  ?  ' 

'  She  does  though  !  A  fellow  with  no  more  brains  than  a  tur- 
nip lantern ! ' 

'  She  does  not  mean  it  ?  '  said  Ethel. 

'  Yes  she  does  !  Very  submissive,  and  proper  spoken,  of  course, 
but  bent  on  having  him  ;  so  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  con- 
sent— provided  Mr.  Rivers  does,  and  he  should  turn  out  not  to  have 
done  anything  outrageous;  but  there's  no  hope  of  that — he  has 
not  the  energy.  What  can  possess  her  ?  What  can  she  see  to 
admire  ?  ' 

'  He  is  good-natured,'  said  Margaret,  '  and  rather  good-look- 
ing-^ 

'  Flora  has  more  sense.     What  on  earth  can  be  the  attraction?' 
'  I  am  afraid  it  is  partly  the  grandeur — '  said  Ethel. 
She  broke  off  short,  quite  dismayed  at  the  emotion  she  had  ex- 
cited.    Dr.  May  stepped  towards  her,  almost  as  if  he  could  have 
shaken  her. 

'  Ethel ! '  he  cried,  '  I  won't  have  such  motives  ascribed  to  your 
sister !  ' 

Ethel  tried  to  recollect  what  she  had  said  that  was  so  shocking, 
for  the  idea  of  Flora's  worldly  motives  was  no  novelty  to  her.    They 
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Any  n  proach  to  In  r  !  ad  b<  en  entirely  remote  from  hi-  thoughts, 
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ilation — that  her  father  >h"iil<l  never  fe  1  this 
pain  on  her  aoc    .  .;      !.•  i\>-  him  who  might,  she  would  nevi  r  for- 
tbingbut  the  will  <A  Heaven  Bhonld  part  them.     It 
.  venturesome.    She  knew  i    I  what  it  might 
i  lit.  where  Ethel  bad  treasured  her  work  for  C 

■  also  laid  up  I  I  row — that  no  earthly  "; 

should  her  and  her  father. 

ebullition  of  fa  lit  .     i  •  ■ 

ealmi  .  ing,    I  must  i  ;  the  man  is 

re  this  a;: 

'  I 
I  I  f(  ar  there  is  no  eh  Flora's 

Blind  first,     Or  do  you  think  one  of  you  eould  talk 
•  her  fairly  to  contempls  gs  of  tho 

matter — '  and,  with  thi      i  be  left  the  room. 

garet  and  Ethel  glanced  at  each  other;  and  both  felt  the  in* 
rability  of  Flora  d  nature,  so  smooth,  that  all  thrustB  glidi  I 

•  It  will  be  of  no  us  ■,*  said  Ethel ;  'and,  what  is  more,  ah 
not  have  it  doi 

•  Pray  try;  n  .  or  forcible  words  would  a  I  it  in  a  new 
light' 

•Why!     Do  you  think  she  will  al  is  not 

I  papa?1  said  Ethel,  with  an  emphasis  of  incredulity. 
r  Flora  do<  -.  is  done  deliberately,  and  onalterably. 
',  1  don't  know  whether  it  is  not  our  duty,1  said  Mai 
1  Mi  re  yours  than  mini  .  beL 

•  int    flushed    up.         I  I  I  :J,   always 

timid,  ami  slightly  moral  c                        looked  bo 

nervous  and  shaki  d  by  the  bare  idi  a  <n'  a  remoi                ith  Flora, 

that  Ethel  could  i  her;  and,  though  convinced  that 

rapre  insoienco  would 
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rest  better,  after  she  had  spoken.     '  But  there  is  Flora,  walking  ic 
the  garden  with  Norman,'  she  said.     '  No  doubt,  he  is  doing  it.' 

So  Ethel  let  it  rest,  and  attended  to  the  children's  lessons,  during 
which  Flora  came  into  the  drawing-room,  and  practised  her  music, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Before  the  morning  was  over,  Ethel  contrived  to  visit  Norman,  in 
the  dining-room,  where  he  was  wont  to  study,  and  asked  him  whether 
lie  Lad  made  any  impression  on  Flora. 

'  What  impression  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

1  Why,  about  this  concern,'  said  Ethel ;  '  this  terrible  man,  that 
makes  papa  so  unhappy.* 

'  Papa  unhappy  !  Why,  what  does  he  know  against  him  ?  I 
thought  the  Riverses  were  his  peculiar  pets.' 

'  The  Riverses !  As  if,  because  one  liked  the  sparkling  stream, 
one  must  like  a  muddy  ditch.' 

'  What  harm  do  you  know  of  him  ? '  said  Norman,  with  much 
surprise,  and  anxiety,  as  if  he  feared  that  he  had  been  doing  wrong, 
in  ignorance. 

'  Harm  !     Is  he  not  a  regular  oaf  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  Ethel,  if  you  wait  to  marry  till  you  find  some  one  as 
clever  as  yourself,  you  will  wait  long  enough.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  right  for  a  woman  to  marry  a  man  decidedly 
her  inferior.' 

'  We  have  all  learnt  to  think  much  too  highly  of  talent,'  said 
Norman,  gravely. 

'  I  don't  care  for  mere  talent — people  are  generally  more  sensible 
without  it ;  but,  one  way  or  other,  there  ought  to  be  a  superiority  on 
the  man's  side.' 

'  Well,  who  says  there  is  not  ? ' 

'  My  dear  Norman !  Why,  this  George  Rivers  is  really  below 
the  average  !  you  cannot  deny  that !  Did  you  ever  meet  anyone  so 
stupid  ? ' 

'  Really  ! :  said  Norman,  considering;  and,  speaking  very  inno- 
cently, '  I  cannot  see  why  you  think  so.  I  do  not  see  that  he  is  at 
all  less  capable  of  sustaining  a  conversation  than  Richard.' 

Ethel  sat  down,  perfectly  breathless  with  amazement  and  indig- 
uation. 

Norman  saw  that  he  had  shocked  her  very  much.  '  I  do  not 
mean,'  he  said,  '  that  we  have  not  much  more  to  say  to  Richard;  all 
I  meant  to  say  was,  merely  as  to  the  intellect.' 

'  I  tell  you,'  said  Ethel,  '  it  is  not  the  intellect.  Richard  !  why, 
you  know  how  we  respect,  and  look  up  to  him.  Dear  old  Ritchie  ! 
with  his  goodness,  and  earnestness,  and  right  judgment — to  compare 
him  to  that  man  !  Norman  !  Norman  !  I  never  thought  it  of  you ! ' 
1  You  do  not  understand  me,  Ethel.  I  only  cited  Richard,  as  a 
person  who  proves  how  little  cleverness  is  needed  to  insure  respect,' 
1  And,  I  tell  you,  that  cleverness  is  not  the  point' 
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his  judgment,  and  began  to  hope  that  George  might  be  all  h* 
thought  him. 

Ethel,  finding  that  there  were  two  ways  of  viewing  the  gentlemau, 
doubted  whether  she  ought  to  express  her  opinion.  It  was  Flora's 
disposition,  and  the  advantages  of  the  match,  that  weighed  most 
upon  her,  and,  in  spite  of  her  surmise  having  been  treated  as  so 
injurious,  she  could  not  rid  herself  of  the  burthen. 

Dr.  May  was  not  so  much  consoled  by  Norman's  opinion,  as 
Ethel  expected.  The  corners  of  his  mouth  curled  up  a  little  with 
diversion,  and  though  he  tried  to  express  himself  glad,  and  con- 
fident in  his  son's  judgment,  there  was  the  same  sort  of  involuntary 
lurking  misgiving,  with  which  he  had  accepted  Sir  Matthew  Fleet's 
view  of  Margaret's  case. 

There  was  no  danger  that  Dr.  May  would  not  be  kind  and 
courteous  to  the  young  man  himself.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  he 
were  a  dunce,  and  Dr.  May  perceived  that  his  love  for  Flora  was 
real,  though  clumsily  expressed.  He  explained  that  he  could  not 
sanction  the  engagement  till  he  should  be  better  informed  of  the 
young  gentleman's  antecedents ;  this  was,  as  George  expressed  it, 
a  great  nuisance,  but  his  father  agreed  that  it  was  quite  right,  iu 
some  doubt,  perhaps,  as  to  how  Dr.  May  might  be  satisfied. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

To  cumbrous  fashions,  crowd  not  on  my  head, 
Mine  be  tlic  chip  of  purest  white, 
Swan-like;  and.  as  her  leathers  light, 
When  on  the  still  wave  spread  : 
And  let  it  wear  the  graceful  dress 
Of  unadorned  siinpleness. 

Catherine  Faksiiawe'b  Pakodt  on  Gki.y. 

Nothing  transpired  to  the  discredit  of  Lieutenant  Rivers.  He  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  chiefly  for  want  of  something  else 
to  do,  and,  though  he  was  not  a  subject  for  high  praise,  there  was 
no  vice  in  him — no  more  than  in  an  old  donkey — as  Dr.  May 
declared,  in  his  concluding  paroxysm  of  despair,  on  finding  that, 
though  there  was  little  to  reconcile  him  to  the  engagement,  there 
was  no  reasonable  ground  for  thwarting  his  daughter's  wishes.  He 
argued  the  matter  once  more  with  her,  and,  finding  her  purpose 
fixed,  he  notified  his  consent,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  a  secret  which  they  had  never  sus- 
pected. 

Etheldred  could  not  help  being  gratified  with  the  indignation  it 
excited.  With  one  voice,  Mary  and  Blauchc  declared  that  they 
would  never  give  up  the  title  of  "  the  detestable,"  and  would  not 
uiake  him  any  presents;  certainly,  not  watch-chains  !     Miss  Bracy, 


Till.    I'M-".     «  ilAIN. 

rather  alarmed,  lectured  them  jut  enough  to  make  them  wo 
nuil  Margaret,  overhearing  Blanohe  instructing  Aubrei  in  bar  own 
impertincnoea,  a  to  oall  ber  to  hi  b<  r 

thai  rind  to]  bra,  and  thai  il  idei   Sir.  ticorgo 

as  her  )>i "t !ur. 

•,  brother  \\l-  Ban  laimed  Biarj,  indignantly. 

1  No,  Indeed  ;  nor  like  Alan ! '  <  (claimed  Blanche    '  And  1  iron  t 
call  him  George,  L  am  determined,  if  it  ia  ever   ol ' 

■  It  will  not  matter  to  him  what  rooh  little  girls  oall  him,1  said 

Blanche  wu  bo  annihilated,  that  tli<'  soncd  of  a  carriage,  and  of 
I         or  bell,  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  her, 

[liven  came  flying  into  the  room,  ]  mcing, 

glowing  with  pleasure,  as,  :t  little  timidly,  Bbe  I. 
Margaret;  while  Ethel,  in  r  confused  way,  received  Mi-.  Rivera,  in 
pain  for  hi  r  own  cold,  abrupt  manner,  in  contrast  with  his  gentle, 
congratulating  ]  •  •  •  1  i  t « 

asked,  blushing,  and  with  a  hesitating  voice,  for  thiir  <1.  ;ir 
Flora;  Mary  offered  to  call  her, but  Meta  begged  togoheraelf, 
thus  was  spared  the  awkwardness  that  ensued.     Ethel  waaaL 
1  with  herself  aa  ungrateful,  when  she  saw    Mr.  Rivei 
mildly  kind,  and  bo  delighted,  with  the  bland  courtesy  that  Beemed 
fully  conscious  of  the  favour  that  Flora  had  conferred  on  bis 
und  thankful  to  the  Mays  for  accepting  him. 

Margaret  answered  with  more  expression  of  gratification,  than 
would  have  been  sincere  in  Ethel;  but  it  was  a  relief,  when  Flora 

M        came  in  together,  as  pretty  a  contrast  as  could 
the  little  dark-eyed  lain,  all   radiant,  with  joy,  clinging   to   the 
slender  «  i  lora,  whose  < j u i t- 1  grace,  and  maidenly  dignity, 

ir  more  conspicuous,  than,  as  with  a  soft  red  mantling  in 
her  fair  cheek,  her  *  down,  but  with  ■  Bimple,  unaffected 

warmth  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  she  came  forward  to  receive 
Mr.  B  pressing,  affeotionate  greeting. 

Stiff  rer  when  she  came  in,  and  Dr.  May,  who  presently 

made  his  appearance,  soon  was  much  more  at  i  than  could 

have    been   hoped,  after  his  previous  declarations  that  he  should 

to  be  mod*  rately  civil  about  it  to  Mr.  Riven,  r 
of  ready  sympathy,  such  as  Dr.  May  and  Margaret,  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  with  1 1 1 1- i r  sincerity  Bpared  them,  by  being  carried 
•  with  the  feelings  <>(  others.  Ethel  could  not  feel  the  same, 
and  was  bent  on  avoiding  any  expression  of  opinion:  she  hoped 
that  Mi  I  old  all  be  bestowed  upon  her  future  sister* 

inlaw;  hut  Meta  was  eager  for  an  interview  with  Ethel  herself 
and,  u  usual,  gained  ber  point. 

'Now  then  you  are  property  ofay  own!'  she  eried.     'May  1 

]    'II  all   fbl  M-t'  : 
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Ethel  had  not  thought  of  this  as  a  convenience  of  the  connection, 
and  she  let  Meta  kiss  her,  and  owned  that  it  was  very  nice. 

'  Ethel, '  said  Meta,  '  I  see,  and  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you.  You 
don't  think  poor  George  good  enough  for  Flora.' 

'  I  never  meant  to  shew  it,'  said  Ethel. 

'You  need  not  mind,'  said  Meta,  smiling,  'I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised myself,  and  thought  it  all  a  mistake.  But  I  am  so  very 
glad,  for  I  know  it  will  make  such  a  difference  to  him,  poor  fellow. 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  all  about  him,  for  no  one  else  can  very 
well,  and  you  will  like  him  better,  perhaps.  You  know  my  grand- 
father made  his  own  fortune,  and  you  would  think  some  of  our 
relations  very  queer.  My  aunt  Dorothy  once  told  me  all  about  it — 
papa  was  made  to  marry  the  partner's  daughter,  and  I  fancy  she 
could  not  have  been  much  of  a  lady.  I  don't  think  he  could  have 
been  very  happy  with  her,  but  she  soon  died,  and  left  him  with  this 
one  son,  whom  those  odd  old  aunts  brought  up  their  own  way.  By- 
and-by,  you  know,  papa  came  to  be  in  quite  another  line  of  society, 
but  when  he  married  again,  poor  George  had  been  so  spoilt  by  these 
aunts,  and  was  so  big,  and  old,  that  my  mother  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  him.' 

'  A  great  lubberly  boy,'  Ethel  said,  rather  repenting  the  next 
moment. 

'  He  is  thirteen  years  older  than  I  am,'  said  Meta,  '  and  you  see 
it  has  been  hard  on  him  altogether ;  he  had  not  the  education  that 
papa  would  have  given  him  if  he  had  been  born  later ;  and  he  can't 
remember  his  mother,  and  has  always  been  at  a  loss  when  with 
clever  people.  I  never  understood  it  till  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  nor  knew  how  trying  it  must  be  to  see  such  a  little  chit 
as  me  made  so  much  of — almost  thrusting  him  aside.  But  you 
cannot  think  what  a  warm-hearted  good  fellow  he  is — he  has  never 
been  otherwise  than  so  very  kind  to  me,  and  he  tvas  so  very  fond  of 
his  old  aunt.  Hitherto,  he  has  had  such  disadvantages,  and  no  real, 
sensible  woman,  has  taken  him  in  hand  ;  he  does  not  care  for  papa's 
tastes,  and  I  am  so  much  younger,  that  I  never  could  get  on  with 
him  at  all,  till  this  time ;  but  I  do  know  that  he  has  a  real  good 
temper,  and  all  sorts  of  good  qualities,  and  that  he  only  needs  to  be 
led  right,  to  go  right.  Oh  !  Elora  may  make  anything  of  him,  and 
we  are  so  thankful  to  her  for  having  found  it  out ! ' 

'  Thank  you  for  telling  me,'  said  Ethel.  '  It  is  much  more  sat- 
isfactory to  have  no  shamming.' 

Meta  laughed,  for  Ethel's  sham  was  not  too  successful ;  she  con- 
tinued, '  dear  Dr.  May,  I  thought  he  would  think  his  beautiful  Flora 
not  exactly  matched — but  tell  him,  Ethel,  for  if  he  once  is  sorry  for 
poor  George,  he  will  like  him.  And  it  will  really  be  the  making  of 
George,  to  be  thrown  with  him  and  your  brothers.  Oh !  we  are  so 
glad  !     But  I  won't  teaze  you  to  be  so.' 

'  I  can  like  it   better  now,'  said   Ethel.       You  know  Norman 
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robe  of  a  great  bdy.  Ethel  was  highly  amused  when  the  Miss  Ail 
dersons  came  for  their  inspection,  to  see  their  concealed  disappoint- 
ment at  finding  no  under  garments  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace,  nor 
pocket-handkerchiefs  all  open-work,  except  a  centre  of  the  size  of  a 
crown-piece,  and  the  only  thing  remarkable,  was  Margaret's  beauti- 
ful marking  in  embroidery.  There  was  some  compensation  in  the 
costly  wedding  presents — Flora  had  reaped  a  whole  harvest  from 
friends  of  her  own,  grateful  patients  of  her  father,  and  the  whole 
llivers  and  Langdale  connection.;  but,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  use- 
lessness  of  most  of  these,  the  young  ladies  considered  thcmsclvc? 
ill-used,  thought  Dr.  May  never  would  have  been  shabby,  and  were 
of  opinion  that,  when  Miss  Ward  had  married  her  father's  surgical 
pupil,  her  outfit  had  been  a  far  more  edifying  spectacle. 

The  same  moderation  influenced  Flora's  other  arrangements. 
Dr.  May  was  resigned  to  whatever  might  be  thought  most  proper, 
stipulating  only  that  he  should  not  have  to  make  a  speech;  but 
Flora  felt  that,  in  their  house,  a  grand  breakfast  would  be  an  un- 
successful and  melancholy  affair.  If  the  bride  had  been  anyone  else, 
she  could  have  enjoyed  making  all  go  off  well,  but,  under  present 
circumstances,  it  would  be  great  pain  to  her  father  and  Margaret, 
a  misery  to  Ethel,  and  something  she  dared  not  think  of  to  the 
guests.  She  had  no  difficulty  in  having  it  dispensed  with.  George 
was  glad  to  avoid  "  a  great  nuisance."  Mr.  llivers  feared  the 
fatigue,  and,  with  his  daughter,  admired  Flora  for  her  amiability, 
and,  as  to  the  home  party,  no  words  could  express  their  gratitude 
to  her  for  letting  them  off.  Mary  and  Blanche  did,  indeed,  look 
rather  blank,  but  Blanche  was  consoled,  by  settling  with  Hector,  the 
splendours  in  store  for  Alan  and  Margaret,  and  Mary  cared  the 
less,  as  there  would  be  no  Harry  to  enjoy  the  fun. 

The  bride-maiden's  glory  was  theirs  by  right,  though  Ethel  was 
an  unsatisfactory  chief,  for  such  as  desired  splendour.  She  pro- 
tested against  anything  incongruous  with  January,  or  that  could 
not  be  useful  afterwards,  and  Meta  took  her  part,  laughing  at  the 
cruel  stroke  they  were  preparing  for  Bellairs.  Ethel  begged  for 
dark  silks  and  straw  bonnets,  and  Flora  said  that  she  had  expecti  d 
to  hear  of  brown  stuff  and  grey  duffle,  but  owned  that  they  had 
better  omit  the  ordinary  muslin  garb  in  the  heart  of  winter.  The 
baby  bridesmaid  was,  at  last,  the  chief  consideration.  Margaret 
suggested  how  pretty  she  and  Blanche  would  look  in  sky-blue 
merino,  trimmed  witl  swan's-down.  Meta  was  charmed  with  the 
idea,  and  though  Ethel  stuck  out  her  shoulder-blades  and  poked 
out  her  head,  and  said  she  should  look  like  the  ugly  duckling,  she 
was  clamorously  reminded  that  the  ugly  duckling  ended  by  being  a 
swan,  and  promised  that  she  should  be  allowed  a  bonnet  of  a  rea- 
sonable size,  trimmed  with  white,  for  Mr.  Rivere's  good  taste  could 
•jndure,  as  little  as  Dr.  May's  sense  of  propriety,  the  sight  of  a 
daughter   without   shade   to   her   face.      Ethel,  finally,  gave   in,  on 
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mind   ihi  ipa  bad   n 

down  ;  and,  on    vi  |  romiaing  to  in  ax  ■  dn 

as  thei 

i  dialike  of  \ 

attention  to  the  feelings  of  all.     I  »ver  the  ":■■•  greaJ  fact; 

were  more  of  one  mind  than  usual,  probably  I- 
nil  latent  of  Ethel  had  oeasi  1  in  Flora's  mind     Hit!; 

.  preferred  the  being  the  only  practically  naeful  person  i 
family,  and  had  enoouragi  '1  the  idea  of  El  bi  .•  bnt  now 

she  desin  .1  to  render  her  sister  able  to  take  I;'  c  place,  and  did  all 

in  her  powi  r  I"  put  In  r  in  Lr"'"l  hi  art. 

Etheldred  was  terrified  \t  the  prospect  of  becomings 
eible  housekeeper.     Mai  dd  only  serve  as  aa  I  re- 

ference.    Her  morning  i  ame  too  uncertain  to  be  depended 

sary  duty,  and  it  would  have  oppressed  her 
so  muofa  to  order  tin-  dinners,  which  she  never  saw,  that,  though 
ime  tiie  offioe,  Flora  would  not  hear  of   I. 
oting.     it'  it   were  bet  proper  business,  Ethel  suppi 
I  il>  it,  but  another  hour  of  her  leisure  was  gone,  and  what 
■  ■I'  them  all,  with  her,  a  proverb  for  hi  .  ami 

ignorani t'  ordinary  details.     She  did  not  know  that  t! 

more  proverbial  than  actual,  and,  having  a  bad  name,  she  belt 
in  it  herself.     Hdwever,  Flora  made  it  her  business  t"  pi  rsuade  her, 
ber  powers  were  as  go  "I  for  household  matters,  as  for  b 

.   h<  r  in  her  own  methodical  plans,  and 
made  her  keep  bouse  for  a  fortnight,  \situ  so  mu  I  she 

:      :  •  fill. 

In  the  attends  ;  •  .  old  nurse 

and  Ethel,  who  bad  fell   herself  much  less  un- 

lj   than  i  to  succeed  t"  the  abode,  in  ber  room — 

he  he  ing  promoted,  from  the  nursery,  to  the  ..hi  attic.  '  Ami.' 

(  consolingly, '  if  dear  Margaret  ever  should  he  ili 
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which  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  La.li.->'  Committee  of  Market  St. me- 
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M College. 

rer  mind,  Ethel,' said   Flora.     '1  shall   meet   Sir   I1 
Walkiogbame  in    I.  ind   will   talk   to   him.      Wo  .-hall   y  I 
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astonish  the  Muses.  If  we  can  get  the  land  -without  them,  we  shall 
be  able  to  manage  it  our  own  way,  without  obligations.' 

'  You  forget  the  money  ! ' 

'  We  will  keep  them  from  dissipating  it — or  that  might  be  no 
harm  !  A  hundred  pounds  will  be  easily  found,  and  we  should  then 
have  it  in  our  own  hands.  Besides,  you  know,  I  don't  mean  to 
give  up.  I  shall  write  a  polite  note  to  Mrs.  Ledwich,  begging  to 
subscribe  on  my  own  account,  and  to  retain  my  seat !  and  you  will 
see  what  we  shall  do.' 

'  You  mean  to  come  down  with  the  external  authority,'  said  Ethel, 
smiling. 

'  True  !  and  though  my  driving  in  with  a  pair  of  horses  may  make 
little  difference  to  you,  Ethel,  depend  upon  it,  Mrs.  Ledwich  will  be 
the  more  amenable.  Whenever  I  want  to  be  particularly  impres- 
sive. I  shall  bring  in  that  smelling-bottle,  with  the  diamond  stopper 
that  won't  come  out,  and  you  will  find  that  carries  all  before  it.' 

'A  talisman !' said  Ethel  laughing.  '  But  I  had  rather  they 
yielded  to  a  sense  of  right ! ' 

'  So  had  I,'  said  Flora.  '  Perhaps  you  will  rule  them  that  way  ?  ' 

'  Not  I ! '  cried  Ethel,  terrified. 

'  Then  }-ou  must  come  to  me,  and  secondary  motives.  Seriously 
— I  do  mean  that  George  should  do  something  for  Stoneborough ; 
and,  in  a  position  of  influence,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  be  useful  to  my 
poor  old  town.     Perhaps  we  shall  have  the  Minster  restored.' 

Flora  did  wish  it.  She  did  love  Stoneborough,  and  was  sincerely 
interested  for  Cocksmoor.  She  thought  she  worked  earnestly  for 
them,  and  that  her  situation  would  be  turned  to  their  profit ;  but 
there  was  something,  for  which  she  worked  more  earnestly.  Had 
Flora  never  heard  of  the  two  masters,  whom  we  cannot  serve  at  the 
same  time  ? 

Bichard  came  home  for  '  a  Parson's  week,'  so  as  to  include  the 
wedding.  He  looked  very  fresh  and  youthful;  but  his  manner, 
though  still  gentle  and  retiring,  had  lost  all  that  shrinking  diffidence, 
and  had,  now,  a  very  suitable  grave  composure.  Everybody  was 
delighted  to  have  him ;  and  Ethel,  more  than  anyone,  except 
Margaret.  What  floods  of  Cocksmoor  histories  were  poured  upon 
him;  and  what  comparing  of  notes  about  his  present  school- 
children! He  could  not  enter  into  the  refinements  of  her  dread 
of  the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  thought  she  might  be  thankful 
if  the  school  were  built  by  any  proper  means ;  for,  if  Cherry  Elwood 
were  retained,  and  the  ladies  prevented  from  doing  harm,  he  did  not 
understand  why  Ethel  should  wish  to  reject  all  assistance,  that  did 
not  come  in  a  manner  she  admired.  He  never  would  comprehend — 
so  Ethel  gave  it  up — feared  she  was  again  jealous  and  self-sufficient, 
and  contented  herself  with  the  joy  that  his  presence  produced  at 
Cocksmoor,  where  the  children  smiled,  blushed,  and  tittered,  with 
ecstasy,  whenever  he  even  looked  at  one  of  them. 
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in  met,  deprived  of  much  of  hi  company,  for  oonv 

him,  :m<l  the  quantity  of  time  hi 
it,  ijiiit'-  alarmed  Norman  and  Ethel,  who  both  felt  rat Ikt  d 
Sunday  morning,  but  agreed  that  preaohing  was  not  ev<  rytl 
Ethel  could  not  see  well,  aa  Eur  ai  the  reading  di  sk,  but  si 
1 .  r  father  glance  up,  take  off  1 » i ~*  spectacles,  wipe  them,  and  pal 
them  away:  ami  she  oould  not  be  displeased,  though 
reproof  at   Blanche's  breathless  whisper, 'Oh,  he  I 

white    folds   did   truly    rit    well,    with    the    i  :ious 

expression  of  the  j    u  g  Deacon's  lair  face,  and  made  him,  i 
a  afterwards  said,  like  one  of  the  solemnly  peaceful  ■ 
ean  ings  of  the  earl. 

Bis  was  sweet  and  clear,  and  bis  reading  full  of  'i'ii<  t 

simplicity  and  devotion,  such  at  was  not  often  heard  by  thai  eon- 

itiun,  wh  o  much  used, either  to  carelessii 

pompoeitj  rmon  made  his  brother  and  sister  ashamed  of 

their  fears.     It    was  an   exposition   of  the    I  for  the  day, 

practical  and  earnest,  going  deep,  and  rising  high,  with  s  <-h:i 
an<l  soberm  ss,  y.  I  with  a  beauty  and  elevation,  such  a<  Norman  and 
I  had  certainly  DOt  -Or,  rather,  they  forgot    all   their 

own  expectations,  and  Richard  himself,  and  only  recollected  their 
<>un  heart-,  and  the  great  future  before  them. 

Blanche  and  Aubrey  told  Margaret  a  great  deal  about  it-. 
declared  that,  if  Richard  preached  every  Bunday,  they  should 

to  Church  much  better. 
When  l*r.  May  came  in,  r,  he  was  much 

M  r.  Ritchie,1  he  said, '  yon  have  made  quite  a  sensation 

••  shaking  me  l>y  the  hand,  and  thanki: 

sermon.     Ion  will  be  a  popular  preacher  at  Last ! ' 

Richard  blushed  distressfully,  and  quoted  the  Baying  that  it 
would  be  '  flnforl  to  hear  that  people  went  home,  thin! 

of  themselves,  rather  than  of  the  sermon.     This  put  an  end  | 
subjeot ;  hut  t  r  it  again,  most  tfa  with 

hifl  other  children,  who  were  greatly  delight 

Flora's  Last  home  Bunday  !     She  was  pale  and  at  rious,  e\  idently 
feeling  much,  though  seeking  Botitsd  tHes,  and  chiefly  • 
with  waiting  on  Margai   I  Uing  little  Gertrude.     No  one  saw 

the  inside  of  her  mind — probably,  she  did  not  hi  rsell      <  »n  the  out- 

iveness,  d  r  all  that 

was  Leaving.     The  onlj  one   in  the  family,  t  she  talked 

mud  rmaii.  who  continued        -         any  perfeetioi 

l(  t,   to   inipn  M  tha 
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same  on  the  others;  and  to  make  them  think  his  great  talent  foi 
silence,  such  a  proof  of  his  discretion,  that  they  were  not  staggered, 
even  by  his  shy  blundering  exclamation,  that  his  wedding  would  be 
a  great  nuisance — a  phrase  which,  as  Dr.  May  observed,  was,  to  him, 
what  Est  il  possible  was  to  his  namesake  of  Denmark. 

Nobody  wished  for  any  misgivings,  so  Richard  was  never  told  of 
any,  though  there  was  a  careful  watch  kept,  to  see  what  were  his 
first  impressions.  None  transpired,  except  something  about  good 
nature,  but  it  was  shrewdly  believed  that  Richard  and  Grcorge,  being 
much  alike  in  shy  unwillingness  to  speak,  had  been  highly  sali&fied 
with  the  little  trouble  they  had  caused  to  each  other,  and  so  had  come 
to  a  tacit  esteem. 

There  was  very  little  bustle  of  preparation.  Excepting  the  pack- 
ing, everything  went  on  much  as  usual,  till  the  Thursday  morning, 
and  then  the  children  were  up  early,  refreshing  the  Christmas 
hollies,  and  working  up  their  excitement,  only  to  have  it  damped 
by  the  suppressed  agitation  of  their  elders  at  the  breakfast-table. 

Dr.  May  did  not  seem  to  know  what  he  was  about ;  and  Flora 
looked  paler  and  paler.  She  weut  away  before  the  meal  was  over, 
and,  when  Ethel  went  to  the  bed-room,  shortly  after,  she  found  that 
she  had  fairly  broken  down,  and  was  kneeling  beside  Margaret's 
sofa,  resting  her  head  on  her  sister's  bosom,  and  sobbing — as  Ethel 
had  never  seen  her  weep,  except  on  that  dreadful  night,  after  their 
mother's  death. 

In  a  person  ordinarily  of  such  self-command  as  Flora,  weeping  was 
a  terrible  thing,  and  Margaret  was  much  distressed  and  alarmed ;  but 
the  worst  had  passed  before  Ethel  came  up,  and  Flora  was  able  to 
speak.  '  Oh  !  Margaret !  I  canno  tlcave  you !  Oh  !  how  happy  we 
have  been — ' 

'  You  are  going  to  be  happier,  we  trust,  dearest,'  said  Margaret, 
fondly. 

'  Oh  !  what  have  I  done  ?     It  is  not  worth  it ! ' 

Ethel  thought  she  caught  those  words ;  but,  no  more,  Mary's  step 
was  heard,  and  Flora  was  on  her  feet,  instantly,  composing  herself 
rapidly.  She  shed  no  more  tears,  but  her  eyelids  were  very  heavy, 
and  her  face  softened,  in  a  manner  that,  though  she  was  less  pretty 
than  usual,  was  very  becoming  under  her  bridal-veil.  She  recovered 
calmness,  and  even  cheerfulness,  while  reversing  the  usual  order  of 
things,  and  dressing  her  bridemaids,  who  would  never  have  turned 
out  lit  to  be  seen,  but  for  the  exertions  of  herself,  Margaret,  and 
.Miss  Dracy.  Ethel's  long  Scotch  bones,  and  Man's  round,  dumpy 
shapelcssness,  were,  in  their  different  ways,  equally  hard  to  over- 
come; and  the  one  was  swelled  out  with  a  fabulous  number  of 
petticoats,  and  the  other  pinched  in,  till  she  gasped  and  screamed 
for  mercy,  while  Blanche  and  Gertrude  danced  about,  beautiful  to 
behold,  under  their  shady  hats:  and  presently,  with  a  light  tap  at 


1  .' 

•  retty,  thai 
thai  l  i  iin. 

Timid  in  ;  »n,  bIio  hardly  dared  t<.  il re  than 

them,  and  whisper  her  pi  Tin  r. 

no  more  tim< — Dr.  II  -  oarriage  was  o  ibm  to  take  ap  the  b 

Ethel  did  i  told,  without  much  Tolition  of  her  own  \ 

luitted  the  oarriage,  and  was  drawn  into  hi  t  Norman, 

trusting  that  Meta  would  not  let  bet  do  wrong,  and  relieved  thai, 
:t  of  her,  were  the  little  ones,  orer  wa  >ul<l 

r  father,  with  Flora's  roiled  bending  figure. 
Thai  •  bile  the  prooession  v.  -  into  order,  the 

moToment  np  the  eentre  aisle,  the  week-day  atmosphere  of  the 
Church,  brought  back  t>>  her  thoughts  a  rerj   different  time,  and 
1  linga  on  the  mind,  repeated  in  her  ears  the 
word  man   wall,  th   in   ■  vain    shadow,  and   disquiet 

himself  in  rain — ' 

There  was  ■  littl  I  fbrth- 

_-.  and  Meta  turned  round,  rather  nnosniJT  and  whisj 
thing  about  his  baring  I  nerrous.     Howerer,  thei 

looking  exceedingly  red,  and  very  sheepish,  and  disposed  to 
fall  back  on  his  best-man,  Norman,  whose  oountenan<  I  the 

■  -and  almost  handsome. 
l'r.   Qoxton  performed  the  ceremony,  I  by"  Richard. 

It  bad  been  Flora's  choice;  and  his  loud  sonoron  ight 

rery  impi  U    ache  stood  the  nearest,  and  looked  happy, 

■  with  Flora's  glore,     Gertrude  held  Mary's  hand,  and 
d  straight  ap  into  the  fretted  r<»>\\  a>  it'  that  w<  re  to  her  the  chief 
:  and  knelt,  but  did  not  seem,  to  herself,  to 

r  of  think  ■.  and  heard — that 

-  i   ifise. 
drew  her  fom  no  her  nan 

witin  :  up  the  pen,  looked  at  Flora  May,  written  fin 

tin-  I  I  found  hi  t  hand  so  trembling,  that  she  said,  half- 

smiling,  that  she  could  not  write.     Mary  was  only  too  w<  U  j ! 
ipply  the  deficiency,     l'r.  May  looked  at  her  anxiously, 
I  whether  she  felt  01  eroome. 

1  « 1 1 . 1  not  know  my  hand  was  Bhaky.1 
lie  took  it  into  hi-,  and  •  Btm  1  knew,  then,  bow  much 

nnderelopdd  in  her  own  mind,  cat  -  it  were,  from 

aeh,  and  look.     The  thought  of  his  past  joy — the 
<it"  hope  for  Margat  for  their  present  l>r^ 

all.  the  bion  of  thia  world  passcth  away  ; 

and  tliat  it  i-  i  j  •  ■  t  the  outwai  iringmit,  that  is  to 

■ 
bells  .-truek  u]  with  a  eraeh,  that 

Ethel  -'■;.  1    they  all   earn 

. 
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them,  looking  very  pretty  in  her  soft  blue  dress,  which  especially 
became  her  fair  complexion,  and  light  brown  hair.  Ethel  did  not 
quite  like  the  pink  colour  on  her  cheeks,  and  feared  that  she  had 
been  shaken  by  Flora's  agitation,  in  the  morning  ;  but  she  was  very 
calm  and  bright,  in  the  affectionate  greeting  with  which  she  held 
out  her  hands  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  as  they  came  in. 

Mr.  Rivers  and  Meta  were  the  only  guests,  and,  while  Meta 
was  seized  by  the  children,  Margaret  lay  talking  to  Mr.  Rivers, 
George  standing  upright  and  sileut  behind  her  sofa,  like  a  sentinel. 
Flora  was  gone  to  change  her  dress,  not  giving  way,  but  nervous 
and  hurried,  as  she  reiterated  parting  directions  rbcut  household 
comforts  to  Ethel,  who  stood  by  the  toilette-table,  sticking  a  pin 
into  the  pincushions  and  drawing  it  out  again,  as  if  solely  intent  on 
making  it  always  fit  into  the  same  hole,  while  Mary  dressed  Flora, 
packed,  flew  about,  and  was  useful. 

As  they  came  down  stairs,  Ethel  found  that  Flora  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  and  leaning  on  her ;  Dr.  May  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  and  folded  his  daughter  in  a  long  embrace ;  Flora  gave 
herself  up  to  it  as  if  she  would  never  bear  to  leave  it.  Did  a  flash 
come  over  her  then,  what  the  father  was,  whom  she  had  held 
cheaply  ?  what  was  the  worth  of  that  for  which  she  had  exchanged 
such  a  home?  She  spoke  not  a  word,  she  only  clung  tightly — if 
her  heart  failed  her — it  was  too  late.  "  Bless  you !  my  child  !  "  he 
said  at  last.     "  Only  be  what  your  mother  was  !  " 

A  coming  tread  warned  them  to  part.  There  was  a  tray  of 
luncheon  for  the  two  who  were  about  to  depart,  and  the  great  snow- 
white  cake  was  waiting  for  Flora  to  cut  it.  She  smiled,  accom- 
plished that  feat  steadily,  and  Norman  continuing  the  operation, 
Aubrey  guided  Gertrude  in  handing  round  the  slices.  George  did 
full  justice  thereto,  as  well  as  to  the  more  solid  viands.  Flora 
could  taste  nothing,  but  she  contrived  to  smile  and  say  it  was  too 
early.  She  was  in  haste  to  have  it  over  now,  and,  as  soon  as  George 
had  finished,  she  rose  up,  still  composed  and  resolved,  the  last  kisses 
were  given — Gertrude  was  lifted  up  to  her,  after  she  was  in  the 
carriage  for  the  very  last,  when  George  proposed  to  run  away  with 
her  also,  whereupon  Daisy  kicked  and  screamed,  and  was  taken 
back  in  haste.  The  door  was  shut,  and  they  drove  off,  bound  for 
the  Continent,  and  then  Mary,  as  if  the  contingency  of  losing  Flora 
had  only  for  the  first  time  occurred  to  her  as  the  consequence  of 
the  wedding,  broke  out  into  a  piteous  fit  of  sobbing — rather  too 
unrestrained,  considering  her  fourteen  years. 

Poor  Mary,  she  was  a  very  child  still !  They  pulled  her  into 
the  study,  out  of  the  way  of  Mr.  Rivers,  and  Meta  had  no  sooner 
said  how  Flora  would  soon  come  home  and  live  at  the  Grange,  and 
talked  of  the  grand  school-feast,  to  which  she  was  at  once  going  tc 
take  her  friends,  than  the  round  rosy  face  drew  out  of  its  melan- 
choly puckers  into  smiles,  as  Mary  began  to  tell  the  delight  caused 


e  inritat  bad  oonv< 

indeed — all  tin-  AI.Ih.i~i..!,.-  children 

moor  sen  i  luld  wal 

i  Christmas  (are,  at  one  o'clock,  at  t!     G 
it  borne  to  superinfc  od  the  i 
inche,  and  Anbrej  i  her,  under  tl 

.  the  b  tj  -  in  re  to  follow.     She  bad  b< 

importanit; 

■  [  id,  kindlj  bool  children  will  not 

.,. ' 

'Thank  3  I         Jd  liki  t.  be  quiet  till  tho 

1    will    1.  t    in-'  0  1 

l     i_'ht  t..  know  bow  t  .  :  "  bare 

h  it  you  ha\  <■  1 

.nt  to  tliink  t  Ethel     •  It  h  the  beginning  to  in.; 

of  a  new  lii">',  and  L  bare  not  be<  d  able  t"  look  at  it 

M  irgajN  t  will  want   3    :.     Poor  Margarel 

;  .•  l    ball  keep  out  of  her  way,  and  le  n 
quiet  afternoon  with  Riohard     It  will  be  t! 
■  ber.' 

■  V        .  .11.  1  will  the  children,  and  leave  the  house 

And  quiet  it  \.  ther  hour — Gertrude  walking  with  tho 

iv   M  bifl  patients,  and  all  the  rest  at  Aobotstoke, 

i:  1  Margarel  tairsj  and  Ethel, who, while 

arranging  ber  properties  in  hex  new  r.».in.  bad  full  leisure  t..  lay 
reelf  the  duties  that  bad  deTolred  on  her,  ai 
!  le  with  them.     She  recalled  the  manj  counsels  that  she  bad 
r. .-.  iv.  .1  t'r.iin   Flora,  and  t!  wildering,  thai 

wished  it  had  been  ('..iii'-  sections,  and  then  she  looked  at  all 
.::nar  that  Norman  bad  given  ber, and  gare  a  sigh  as  she  b) 
it  into  the  shelf  of  theseldom  used.     Bhe  looked  about  the  1 

•  pieee  of  brown  paper,  and  burnt  the  hurt  torn 
that  no  r.li<-  of  packing  and  change  might  disl 

r  order — then  feeling  at  once  desolate  an  1  inti  1 
.  >wn  in  Flora's  fire-side  chair,  opened  her  .: 
..■it  h  no-table.     3  minutes,  laid  it 

1  rising,  knelt  down     Again  eeati  uned 

her  ;  .  a  blank  one,  ruled  it.  and  wrote  her  ruli 

.     ieh  day  in  the  week.     That  lir-t  hour  afU  r  bn  akfast,  when 
hitherto  .-ho  had  been  t";  v,  to 

ring  dinni 

which,  happily  for  ber,  Flora 
;  t..  method.     The  other  lot  mare  time 

the  walk-  and  ;  id  that  in  ber 
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the  little  ones  from  being  troublesome  to  lier.  Ethel  had  often 
had  to  give  up  this  space  before,  when  Flora  went  out  in  the 
evening,  and  she  had  seldom  felt  otherwise  than  annoyed.  Give  it 
up  for  good  !  that  was  the  cure  for  temper,  but  it  had  been  valuable 
as  something  of  her  own !  She  would  have  been  thankful  could 
she  have  hoped  to  keep  regularly  to  her  own  rules,  but  that  she 
knew  was  utterly  improbable — boys,  holidays,  callers,  engagements, 
Dr.  May,  would  all  conspire  to  turn  half  her  days  upside  down,  and 
Cocksmoor  itself  must  often  depend  not  only  on  the  weather,  but 
on  home  doings.  Two  or  three  notes  she  wrote  at  the  foot  of  her 
paj)er. 

N.  B.  These  are  a  standard — not  a  bed  of  Procrcttes. 

3Tusts — To  be  first  consulted. — Mays — last.     Ethel  May's  last  of  all. 

If  I  cannot  do  everything — omit  the  self-chosen. 

Mem — Neither  hurry  when  it  depends  on  myself,  nor  fidget  when  it  depends 
on  others. 

Keep  a  book  going,  to  pacify  myself. 

Her  rules  drawn  up,  Ethel  knelt  once  more.  Then  she  drew  a 
long  sigh,  and  wondered  where  Flora  was;  and  nest,  as  she  was 
fairly  fagged,  mind  and  body,  she  threw  herself  back  in  the  arm- 
chair, took  up  a  railway  novel  that  Hector  had  brought  home,  and 
which  they  had  hidden  from  the  children,  and  repaired  herself  with 
the  luxury  of  an  idle  reading. 

Margaret  and  Richard  likewise  spent  a  peaceful,  though  pensive 
afternoon.  Margaret  had  portions  of  letters  from  Alan  to  read  to 
him,  and  a  consultation  to  hold.  The  hope  of  her  full  recovery 
had  so  melted  away,  that  she  had,  in  every  letter,  striven  to  prepare 
Mr.  ErnesclifFe  for  the  disappointment,  and  each  that  sh  >  received 
in  return  was  so  sanguine  and  affectionate,  that  the  very  fondness 
was  as  much  grief  as  joy.  '  She  could  not  believe  that  he  took  in 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  or  was  prepared  to  perceive  that  she 
could  never  be  his  wife,  and  she  wanted  Richard  to  write  one  of  his 
clear,  dispassionate  statements,  such  as  carried  fall  conviction,  and 
to  help  to  put  a  iinal  end  to  the  engagement. 

'  But  why,'  said  Richard — '  why  should  you  wish  to  distress 
him?' 

'  Because  I  cannot  bear  that  he  should  be  deceived,  and  should 
feed  on  false  hopes.     Do  you  think  it  right,  Richard  ?  ' 

'  I  will  write  to  him,  if  you  like,'  said  Richard;  'but  1  think 
he  must  pretty  well  know  the  truth  from  all  the  letters  to  Harry 
and  to  himself.' 

'It  would  be  so  much  better  for  him,  to  settle  his  mind  at  o.nae,1 
said  Margaret. 

'  Perhaps  he  would  not  think  so — ' 

There  was  a  pause,  while  Margaret  saw  that  her  brother  was 
thinking.  At  last,  he  said,  '  Margaret,  will  you  pardon  me?  I  do 
think   that    this   is  a    little  restlessness.     The  truth  has  not  been 
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Dim  tho  |  Margaret 

t  it  will  I 

■ 

u]»  1  borne.     ] 

irn  ? ' 

1  It  will  1 

DOl    BUI  ' 

•  I  i 

1  Do  the  clear!  l 

B  vhat 

'Do  not  flatter  me  with  hoi  "  . ilinpr ; 

in.' 
hard :  •  1  do  i  •  '   think  ;  n  •  ill 
■  maeh  n  — 

•  1  had  rather  harem j  mind  mail'  up  once  for  all, 

■Hie will  tld  be  am  •  '         B 

.1  rly. 

•  1  how  much  ! 

\         1  I       ' 

little  1-it  i  :  common  v,-.\\  for  i 

then  all  the  i  rt<  ;•:  al   si  ow 
things  belongi]  rurally  care  much  e  them 

I  i  ■  • 

■   -•     I       .'  i  ■ 

Q  ?' 

id  been.    "5 

i 
1       •  •  11  yon 

I  Ricl 
Papa  and  1 
Richard,  1  I 

bear  than  thai  —  D 

rd  ;   but  \ 
1  Itli-  i'.iin  than  I  —  I 

: 
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'  My  father  would  be  grieved  that  you  had  the  notion.  You 
should  not  keep  it.' 

'  lie  does  not  know  it  is  so,'  said  Margaret;  '  I  am  his  first  care, 
I  fear,  his  second  grief;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
Ethel  should  not  be  more  his  comfort  and  companion.  Oh  !  I  am 
glad  it  was  not  she  who  married.    "What  shall  we  do  when  she  goes  ?  ' 

This  came  from  Margaret's  heart,  so  as  to  shew  that,  if  there 
had  once  been  a  jealous  pang  of  mortification,  it  had  been  healed  by 
overflowing,  unselfish  affection,  and  humility. 

They  went  off  to  praise  Ethel,  and  thence  to  praise  Norman,  and 
the  elder  brother  and  sister,  who  might  have  had  some  jealousy  of 
the  superiority  of  their  juniors,  spent  a  good  happy  hour  in  dwelling 
on  the  shining  cpialities  they  loved  so  heartily. 

And  Richard  was  drawn  into  talking  of  his  own  deeper  thoughts, 
and  Margaret  had  again  the  comfort  of  clerical  counsel — and  now 
from  her  own  most  dear  brother  !  So  they  sat  till  darkness  closed 
in,  when  Ethel  came  down,  bringing  Gertrude  and  her  great  favour, 
very  full  of  chatter,  only  not  quite  sure  whether  she  had  been  bride, 
bridemaid,  or  bridegroom. 

The  school-room  set,  with  Tom  and  Aubrey,  came  home  soon 
after,  and  tongues  went  fast  with  stories  of  roast-beef,  plum-pudding, 
and  blindman's-buff.  How  the  dear  Meta  had  sent  a  cart  to  Cocks- 
moor  to  bring  Cherry  herself,  and  how  many  slices  everybody  had 
eaten,  and  how  the  bride's  health  had  been  drunk  by  the  children  in 
real  wine,  and  how  they  had  all  played,  Norman  and  all,  and  how  Hec- 
tor had  made  Blanche  bold  enough  to  extract  a  raisin  from  the  flam- 
ing snap-dragon. — It  was  not  half  told  when  Dr.  May  came  home, 
and  Ethel  went  up  to  dress  for  her  dinner  at  Abbotstoke,  Mary 
following  to  help  her,  and  continue  her  narration,  which  bade  fair 
to  entertain  Margaret  the  whole  evening. 

Dr.  May,  llichard,  and  Ethel,  had  a  comfortable  dark  drive  to 
the  Grange,  and,  on  arriving,  found  Hector  deep  in  "  Wild  Sports 
of  the  West,"  while  Norman  and  Meta  were  sitting  over  the  fire 
talking,  and  Mr.  Rivers  was  resting  in  his  library. 

And  when  Ethel  and  Meta  spent  the  time  before  the  gentlemen 
came  in  from  the  dining-room,  in  a  happy  tete  a  iete,  Ethel  learnt 
that  the  fire-light  dialogue  had  been  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
whole  dajr,  and  that  Meta  had  had  confided  to  her  the  existence  of 
Decius  Mus — a  secret  which  Ethel  had  hitherto  considered  as  her 
own  peculiar  property,  but  she  supposed  it  was  a  pledge  of  the 
sisterhood,  which  Meta  professed  with  all  the  house  of  May. 
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c  ii  \  i-T  i:  i;    VIII. 

it  Ion; 
r  ilimaU, 
Had  n«v<  i 

Ethildrid  was  thankful  for  tliat  oonfidem     to  Mel 
without  it,  she  would  hardly  hare  succeeded  in  >~j .n rri n lt  Norman 
op  to  ir i  \  <  •  the  Bnighing  touch    I  i  D    las,  and  to  lend  bun  in.     Ii 
she  talked  of  the  poem  as  the  demotion  of  Decius,  be  was  willing 
enough,  and  worked  with  spirit,  for  Ii"  liked  the  ideas,  and  enj 
the  expressing  them,  and  trying  t<>  bring  his  lines  to  bis  notion  of 
perfection,  bjut   if  she  called  it  the  '* Kewdigate,*1  or  the"P 
Poem,"  and  declared  herself  sure  it  would  besuooi  saful,  he  yawned, 
slackened,  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and  began  to  read  other  pet  • 
;..  which  Ethel  was  disrespectful  enough  not  to  think  m 
id  as  his  own. 
It  was  completed  at  last,  and  Ethel  stitched  it  up  with  a  narrow 
red  and  white  ribbon— the  Balliol. colours:  and  it  him  till 

a  promise  i  ted  that  he  would  send  it  in. 

in  due  time,  Ethel  received  th<-  following  i 

Mj  '. — 

aoock  bubble  baa  ilo-.ui  ore*  thfl 

.:  it. 

much  accustomed  to  Norman's  to  h 

extraordinarily  excited;  Ethel  would  have  been  much  mortified  if 
the  price  had  I  rded  to  anyone  else,  but,  as  it  was,  it  i 

rather  as  a  matter  .  reatly  pleased, and 

■aid  he  should  drive  round  by  Ahbotstoke  to  tell  the  news  there, 
and  then  laughed  beyond  measure  to  bear  that  Mete  had  been  in 
the  plot,  saying,  he  should  accuse  the  little  humming-bird  of  I 
■  magpie,  stealu 

this  time,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  *<■'■■>■  writing  that  they 
thou  i  p  turning — they  had -prut  the  early  spring  at  Paris, 

had  about  in  the  smith  <>t"  Prance,  and  now  were  at  I 

Flora's  letters  were  1< >n lt.  descriptive,  ai  and 

she  •••  to  be  kept  fully  informed  of  every  thing  at  borne.     \ 

soon  '■'  Norman's  suoeesa,  she  wr»  te  s  whole  hud: 

letters,  declaring  that  she  and  <.  .Id  hear  of  no  refusal; 

mend  a  fortnight  at  Oxford  for  the  Oommemo- 
:i.  and  must  1  i  Ethel  with  N     man's 

itre. 

ran  up  for 
Vol.  II       I 
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the  da}-,  and  take  Ethel  with  him,  was  perfectly  delighted  at  tha 
proposal,  and  so  was  Mr.  Rivers,  but  the  young  ladies  made  many 
demurs.  Ethel  wanted  Mary  to  go  in  her  stead,  and  had  to  be 
told  that  this  would  not  be  by  any  means  the  same  to  the  other 
parties — she  could  not  bear  to  leave  Margaret ;  it  was  a  long  time 
since  there  had  been  letters  from  the  Alcestis,  and  she  did  not 
like  to  miss  being  at  home  when  they  should  come ;  and  Meta,  on 
her  side,  was  so  unwilling  to  leave  her  father,  that,  at  last,  Dr. 
May  scolded  them  both  for  a  pair  of  conceited,  self-important  dam- 
sels, who  thought  nothing  could  go  on  without  them ;  and  next, 
compared  them  to  young  birds,  obliged  to  be  shoved  by  force  into 
flying. 

Meta  consented  first,  on  condition  that  Ethel  would  ;  and  Ethel 
found  that  her  whole  house  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if  she 
refused,  so  she  proceeded  to  be  grateful,  and  then  discovered  how 
extremely  delightful  the  plan  was.  Oxford,  of  which  she  had 
heard  so  much,  and  which  she  had  always  wished  to  see  !  And 
Norman's  glory — and  Meta's  company — nay,  the  very  holiday, 
and  going  from  home,  w«re  charms  enough  for  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
who  had  never  been  beyond  Whitford  in  her  life.  Besides,  to 
crown  all,  papa  promised  that,  if  his  patients  would  behave  well, 
and  not  want  him  too  much,  he  would  come  up  for  the  one  great 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rivers  came  to  Abbotstoke  to  collect  their 
party.  They  arrived  by  a  railroad,  whose  station  was  nearer  to 
Abbotstoke  than  to  Stoneborough,  therefore,  instead  of  their  visiting 
the  High-street  by  the  way,  Dr.  May,  with  Ethel,  and  Mary,  were 
invited  to  dine  at  the  Grange,  the  first  evening — a  proposal,  at  least, 
as  new  and  ex  siting  to  Mary,  as  was  the  journey  to  Oxford,  to  her 
sister. 

The  two  girls  went  early,  as  the  travellers  had  intended  to 
arrive  before  luncheon,  and,  though  Ethel  said  few  words,  but  let 
Mary  rattle  on  with  a  stream  of  conjectures  and  questions,  her 
heart  was  full  of  longings  for  her  sister,  as  well  as  of  strange 
doubts  and  fears,  as  to  the  change  that  her  new  life  might  have 
made  in  her. 

'  There  !  there  ! '  cried  Mary.  <  Yes  !  it  is  Flora  !  Only  she 
has  her  hair  done  in  a  funny  way  ! ' 

Flora  and  Meta  were  both  standing  on  the  steps  before  the  con- 
servatory, and  Mary  made  but  one  bound  before  she  was  hugginw 
Flora.  Ethel  kissed  her  without  so  much  violence,  and  then  saw 
that  Flora  was  looking  very  well  and  bright,  more  decidedly  pretty 
and  elegant  than  ever,  and  with  certainly  no  diminution  of  affec- 
tion ;  it  was  warmer,  though  rather  more  patronizing. 

'  How  natural  you  look  ! '  was  her  first  exclamation,  as  she 
held  Mary's  hand,  and  drew  Ethel's  arm  into  hers.  '  And  how  is 
Margaret  ? ' 
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•  Pretty  well— bat  the  1"  .-it  makes  her  languid — ' 

th.-n-  :inv  I'll 

.  ._• 

■  I  do  ii'  ■  for  alarm-  — letl 

she  will  !><•  anxious. — Baa  she  bad  pain  in  the  I 
again.1 

•  -  tmetimes,  bat  rammer  always  does  ber  l"""1 — ' 

I  her  to-morrow — and  1 1 1 •  •  Daisj —  II  ill^ct 

I l.i\ c  you  broken  <1"\n  d  yet,  Ethel  F ' 

•  oli  '  we  '1"  -"•  "ii.  said  Ethel,  smiling;  '  the  worst  thing  I  bave 
done  waa  expecting  Jamea  i"  drees  tin-  aalada  with  lamp-oiL 

1  Greeuland  salad  !     But  don't  talk  of  oil      I    bj 

■till  in  my  month  after  the  Pyrennean  < '»:>!  Ethel 

would  bare  been  wild  with  delight  in  tli plac 

'Snowy nntainsl      Lre  t)  ..■  a  bury-dream  to  yon 

non  }     Y"U  nraal  bare  felt  at  borne, aa  a  Scotchwoman's  daughter.' 
1  Think  of  the  peaka  in  the  sun-rise!     Ohl  I  wanted  yon  in 
the  peas  of  Ronoevallae,  to  bear  the  echo  of  Roland's  horn.     Ami 
..  the  fit  ft  made  by  Roland's  sword  in  the  r 

<  ii,  :    bow  delightful  —ami  Spain  too  I  ' 

-ant-,  where  all  the  conference!  took 
place. ' 

'Where  Louis  XIV.  nut  his  bride,  and  Pram  dhis 

on  with  his  empty  Bourish — ' 

'Well,  don't  let  as  fight  about   Prarj         I    dowj  I   a 
know  how  Tom  likes  Eton.1 

'He  Eunoualy.     I  am  s  ><_'!. M  be  ia  in  the 

with  Hector.' 

■  Mr.  Ramsden — how  i-  hi- '. 

r — In-  has  oof  done  any  duty  for  weeks.     Toms 
hi-  -  .  -.-II  tin-  next  presentation,  but  papa  bop 

that  off,  for  there  is  a  better  set  than  nana]  in  the  Town  Council 

this  j 

ksmoorf     And  how  are  our  friends  ti.    M  I 

a  note  from  tin-  seoretarj .  telling  me  that  I  am  el  Hon 

hare  they  behai 

•iy  well)'  ich  baa  1"  n  away,  so  we 

bave  had  few  meetings,  and  hare  been  pretty  quiet,  except  t'^r  an 
uproar  about  th«-  mistress  beating  that  Frankun'1  girl — ami  what 
d"  row  think  1  did,  Flora?  1  made  bold  to  say  the  woman  should 
.t'  she  had  done  her  enj  harm,  ami  be  found 
that  it  was  all  a  fabrication  from  one  end  t..  the  othi  r.    Bo  it  ended 

in  the  j r  girl  being  expelled,  and  Nl  re  borti 

f  1 
r.-war.l  her!1  said  Flora,     ■  Th  •  ir  way — ' 

'  Why,  one  cannot  aire  thi  ;     r  thing  quit  1  Ethel. 

•  Y  a  -..  .  I 
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'  Not  -while  Mrs.  Ledwich  is  there  ! ' 

'  I'll  cope  with  her  !     But  come,  I  want  you  in  my  room — ' 

'  May  not  I  come  ? '  said  Meta.     '  I  must  see  when — ' 

Flora  held  up  her  hand,  and,  while  signing  invitation,  gave  an 
arch  look  to  Meta  to  be  silent.  Ethel  here  bethought  herself  of 
inquiring  after  Mr.  Rivers,  and  then  for  George. 

Mr.  Rivers  was  pretty  well — George,  quite  well,  and  somewhere 
in  the  garden ;  and  Meta  said  that  he  had  such  a  beard  that  thev 
would  hardly  know  him ;  while,  Flora  added,  that  he  was  delighted 
with  the  Oxford  scheme. 

Flora's  rooms  had  been,  already,  often  shewn  to  her  sisters, 
when  Mr.  Rivers  had  been  newly  furnishing  them  with  every  luxury 
and  ornament  that  taste  could  devise.  Her  dressing-room,  with  the 
large  bay  window,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  Stoneborough, 
and  filled,  but  not  crowded,  with  every  sort  of  choice  article,  was  a 
perfect  exhibition  to  eyes  unaccustomed  to  such  varieties. 

Mary  could  have  been  still  amused  by  the  hour,  in  studying  the 
devices  and  ornaments  on  the  shelves  and  chiffonieres ;  and  Blanche 
had  romanced  about  it,  to  the  little  ones,  till  they  were  erecting  it 
into  a  mythical  palace. 

And  Flora,  in  her  simple,  well-chosen  dress,  looked,  and  moved, 
as  if  she  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  like. 

There  were  signs  of  unpacking  about  the  room — Flora's  dress- 
ing-case on  the  table,  and  some  dresses  lying  on  the  sofa  and 
ottoman. 

Mary  ran  up  to  them  eagerly,  and  exclaimed  at  the  beautiful 
shot-blue  and  white  silk. 

'Paris  fashions?'  said  Ethel,  carelessly. 

'  Yes ;  but  I  don't  parade  my  own  dresses  here,'  said  Flora. 

'  Whose  are  they  then  ?     Your  commissions,  Meta  ?  ' 

'  No  ! '  and  Meta  laughed  heartily. 

(  Your  French  maid's  then  ?  '  said  Ethel.  '  I  dare  say  she  dresses 
quite  as  well ;  and  the  things  are  too  really  pretty  and  simple  for 
an  English  maid's  taste.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  like  them,'  said  Flora,  maliciously.  '  Now, 
please  to  be  good.' 

'  Who  are  they  for  then  ?  '  said  Ethel,  beginning  to  be  fright- 
ened. 

'  For  a  young  lady,  whose  brother  has  got  the  Newdigate  prize, 
and  who  is  going  to  Oxford.' 

1  Me  !  Those !  But  I  have  not  got  four  backs,'  as  Ethel  saw 
Meta  in  fits  of  laughing,  and  Flora  making  affirmative  signs.  Mary 
gave  a  ponderous  spring  of  ecstasy. 

'  Come  ! '  said  Flora,  '  you  may  as  well  be  quiet.  Whatever  you 
may  like,  I  am  not  going  to  have  the  Newdigate  prizeman  shewn  aa 
brother  to  a  scarecrow.  I  knew  what  you  would  come  to,  without 
me  to  take  care  of  you.     Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass.' 


I  UN.  .  , 

Tin  bop   1  >  harm  in  mysell  Btbel,  turni 

the  pit  ur-gl  i  -  and  surveying!  n  ■  white  muslin,  nude  bigh, 

■  black  --ilk  mantle,  and  s  brown  bat    Bhe  bad  fell  very  respectable 
it,  l>ut  she  oonld  a  lurking  conviction  that, 

i         ,t  bad  a  bool-girl  effect     '  And,1 

!•  d,  quaintly,  '  betides,  I  1 1  *  got  ■  nen 

pnrpo  eful  silk,  that  papa  ohoee  at  whitford    just  the 

colour  of  ;i  copper  t.  a-kettle,  where  it  turna  purple.1 

•  Btbel,  yon  will  kill  me  ! '  said  Meta,  sinking  back  on  th( 
■  An  ntinned  Flora,  'thai  yon  hare  sen!  it  I 

B  without  any  directions,  and  she  will  trim  it  with  i! 

coloured  gimp  and  i  and  unli  js  M 

yon  will  find  yourself  readj  e  Thames  on  fire.     No,  my 

I      ';■•  yon  to  ( Oxford  on  my  own  trim-,  and  you  bad 
:uit.  without  :v  l'u--.  and  !"■  thankful  it  is  no  worse.    <  K 

white  brocade,  with  ;i  perfect  Bower-garden 
on  itvtliv  tld  have  examined  with  a  microscope.     I    was 

obliged  t.»  let  him  buy  that  laoe  mantle,  to  make  up  to  him.     Now 
thon,  Meta,  ti.  — ' 

M  •  l  opened  the  folding-doors  into  Flora's  bed-room,  and  thence 
oame  forward  Bellaira  and  a  little  brisk  Frenchwoman,  whom  Flora 
had  acquired  at  Paris.     The  former,  who  was  quite  used  to  adorn- 

Ethel  against  her  will, looked  dasher  i 

and,  before  Ethel  knew  what  was  going  on,  her  muslin  was  Btrippi  'I 
nil  hex  back,  acd  that  instrument  of  torture,  a  half-made  body, 
r.    She  made  one  ofhermost  wonderful  i_rn'' 
1  still !     The  dresses  w<  re  not  so  bad  alter  all ; 
theyi  tasteful  than  costly,  and  neither  in  material  nor  < 

ment  were  otherwise  than  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  the  wearer. 
It  was  i  err  kin<l  and  thoughtful  of  Flora — that  she  oonld  not  but  feel 
— nothing  had  been  forgotten,  but  when  Ethel  saw  the  mantlet 
ribbons,  the  collars,  the  bonnet, all  glistening  with  the  French  air  of 

t  tof    1  dc  ib<  ■  ami  hesitations,  whether 
oght  to  let  hi  t  ■  t'>  Mich  an  exn<  nse  on  her  account,  ami 

I .r i \ .  red  that  the  accepting  thanks  should  not  1'"  spoken 

till  .-In-  should  have  eonsulted  her  Esther. 

In  t!n-  meantime,  she  could  only  endure,  be  laughed  at  by  her 

eldei  "'1  by   Man. '-  pleasure  in   lmr    array. 

i  Man — it  \\a-  more  than  any  comedy  t"ler;  she  had  m 
moment's  thought  of  herself,  till,  when  Flora  dived  int 

a*pair  of  bracelets,  and  fastened  them  on  her  comfortable 
plump  an  rew  wide  with  wonder,  and  she  felt,  at 

D<  an  ;■  woman 
i  had  omitted  m'  one.    Then 
servant  at   home,  and  ■  needlen  i  for  Cherry  Blwood,  for 

whieh  Ethel  thanked  berwith  s  ferrency  wanting  in  at  r  ■  ■■. 

thing  her  father  on  her  scruples,  and  he 
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set  her  mind  at  rest.  He  knew  that  the  outlay  was  a  mere  trifle  to 
the  Riverses,  and  was  greatly  pleased  and  touched  with  the  affection 
that  Flora  shewed;  so  he  only  smiled  at  Ethel's  doubts,  and  dwelt 
with  heartfelt  delight  on  the  beautiful  print,  that  she  had  brought 
him  from  Ary  Scheffer's  picture  of  the  Great  Consoler. 

Flora  was  in  her  glory.  To  be  able  to  bestow  benefits  on  those 
whom  she  loved,  had  been  always  a  favourite  vision,  and  she  had 
the  full  pleasure  of  feeling  how  much  enjoyment  she  was  causing. 
They  had  a  very  pleasant  evening ;  she  gave  interesting  accounts 
of  their  tour,  and  by  her  appeals  to  her  husband,  made  him  talk 
also.  He  was  much  more  animated  and  agreeable  than  Ethel  had 
ever  seen  him,  and  was  actually  laughing,  and  making  Mary  laugh 
heartily  with  his  histories  of  the  inns  in  the  Pyrennees.  Old  Mr 
Rivers  looked  as  proud  and  happy  as  possible,  and  was  quite  young 
and  gay,  having  evidently  forgotten  all  his  maladies,  in  paying 
elaborate  attention  to  his  daughter-in-law. 

Ethel  told  Margaret,  that  night,  that  shs  was  quite  satisfied 
about  Flora — she  was  glad  to  own  that  she  had  done  her  injustice, 
and  that  Norman  was  right  in  saying  there  was  more  in  George 
Hi  vers  than  met  the  eye. 

The  morning  spent  at  home  was  equally  charming.  Flora  came 
back,  with  love  strengthened  by  absence.  She  was  devoted  to  Mar- 
garet— caressing  to  all ;  she  sat  in  her  old  places ;  she  fulfilled  her 
former  offices;  she  gratified  Miss  Bracy,  by  visiting  her  in  the 
school-room,  and  talking  of  French  books  ;  and  won  golden  opinions 
by  taking  Gertrude  in  her  hand,  and  walking  to  Minster-street,  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Hoxton,  as  in  old  times,  and  take  her  the  newest 
foreign  device  of  working  to  kill  time. 

So  a  few  days  passed  merrily  away,  and  the  great  journey  com- 
menced. Ethel  met  the  Abbotstoke  party  at  the  station,  and,  with 
a  parting  injunction  to  her  father,  that  he  was  to  give  all  his  pa- 
tients a  sleeping  potion,  that  they  might  not  miss  him,  she  was  car 
ried  away  from  Stoneborough. 

Meta  was  in  her  gayest  mood ;  Ethel  full  of  glee  and  wonder, 
for  once  beyond  Whitford,  the  whole  world  was  new  to  her;  Flora 
more  quiet,  but  greatly  enjoying  their  delight,  and  George  not  say- 
ing much,  but  smiling  under  his  beard,  as  if  well  pleased  to  be  so 
well  amused  with  so  little  trouble. 

He  took  exceeding  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  with  every  thing 
he  could  make  them  eat  at  the  Swindon  station,  asking  for  impos- 
sible things,  and  wishing  them  so  often  to  change  for  something  bet- 
ter, tiiat,  if  they  had  been  submissive,  they  would  have  had  no 
luncheon  at  all ;  and,  as  it  was,  Flora  was  obliged  to  whisk  into  the 
carriage  with  her  last  sandwich  in  her  hand. 

'  I  am  the  more  sorry,'  said  he,  after  grumbling  at  tlie  allotted 
ten  minutes,  '  as  we  shall  dine  so  late.  You  desired  Norman  tc 
bring  any  friend  he  liked,  did  3-011  not,  Flora  ! ' 
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'1         d  1      |  oke  of  bringing  our  old  tv I .  i.d.  Charli    I  \ 

lud  M  r,  <  >gih  !•■.'  said  1  ■". 

1  Mr.  Ogilvie  ! •  said  Ethel,  r  of  Qlenbracken  I     Oh  ! 

I  :i in  bo  glad  !     I  have  wanted  bo  much  to  sec  biro.1 

■  \ !i '  be  ii  ■  groat  bero  of  youi  loia. 

•  1 1  ■  \    1  know  liim  ': "  said  Meta, 

.  tut  he  is  ;i  greal  frit  ad  of  Norman's,  and   a  S< 
aousin — Norman  Ogilvie.     Norman  baa  bis  name  from  the  1 1 

•Our  grandmother,    M       M  ■  daughter  of  I     ■! 

Qlenl  iid  Flora. 

'  This  man  mighl  be  ealli  d  the  W  1  at  home,1 

said  EtheL     "It  is  such  aprett]  title,  and  thu*e  is  a  beautiful 

belonging  to  them.     There  •■•         '  f  Glenbraeken  who 

earried  James  l\  9  tandard  at  Flodden,  and  would  do!  yield, 
and  was  killed  with  it  wrapped  round  his  body,  and  the  Lion  was 
dyed  with  his  blood.  Mamma  knew  some  scraps  of  a  ballad  about 
bum.  Then  thej  were  out  with  Montrose,  and  bad  their  castle  burnt 
by  the  Covenanters,  and  since  that  they  have  been  Jacobites,  and 
me  barely  escaped  being  beheaded  at  Carlisle  I  1  want  to  hear  the 
rights  01  it'  Norman  is  to  go,  some  time  or  other,  to  stay  at 
1  llenbracken  I  ' 

Fee,' said  Flora, '  coming  down  to  times  present,  this  young 
heir  seems  worthy  of  bia  race.  They  arc  pattern  people — have 
built    1  Church,  and  have  all  their  tenantry  in  excellent  order. 

ia  the  only  son,  and  ven  g 1  and  clever — be  preferred  going 

to  Balliol,  that  he  might  work  ;  but  be  is  s  great  Bportamai 

added  she;  'you  will  get  on  with  him  very  well,  about  fishing,  ami 

grouse  shooting,  I  dare  - 

Norman  met  them  at  the  Btation,  and  there  wi  excite- 

ment -  bia  long  nose  under  his  College  cap.     He  b 

rather  thin  and  worn,  but  brightened  at  the  sight  of  the  party. 
After  the  question — whether  there  had  been  any  letfc  rs  from  Barry  ? 
he  asked  whether  his  lather  wire  coming? — and  Ethel  thought  he 
seemed  nervous  at  the  idea  of  this  addition  to  his  audience     Il» 

them  to  their  hotel,  and,  promising  them  his  two  guests,  de- 
parted. 

Ethel  watched  collegia!  og  in  the  street,  and  ro- 

oted the  grey  buildings,  just  glimpsed  at  in  her  drive — it  was 
dreamy  and  confused,  and  si  A  discovering  that 

it  was  tii!  .  till  Flora,  and  her  Frenchwoman,  came  in,  and 

laid  i  talent  hands  on  her. 

The  effect  of  their  manipulations  was  very  successful.     Ethel 

aade  to  look  well-dressed,  and,  -till  more,  distinguish.!  d.     lhr 

height  told  well,  when  her  lankiness  was  overcome,  and  her  hair 

wa«  d  '  off  her  features  to  advantage.     The  glow 

of  amusement  and  pleasure  did  still  more  for  her;  and  Norman, 
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who  was  in  the  parlour  when  the  sisters  appeared,  quite  started 
with  surprise  and  satisfaction  at  her  aspect, 

1  Well  done,  Flora  ! '  he  said.  '  Why  !  I  have  been  telling 
Ogilvie  that  one  of  my  sisters  was  very  plain  ! ' 

'  Then,  I  hope  we  have  been  preparing  an  agreeable  surprise  for 
him,'  said  Flora.  '  Ethel  is  very  much  obliged  to  you.  By-the-by,' 
she  said,  in  her  universal  amity,  '  I  must  ask  Harvey  Anderson  to 
dinner  one  of  these  days  ?  ' 

Norman  started — and  his  face  said,  '  Don't.' 

'  O,  very  well ;  it  is  as  you  please.  I  thought  it  would  please 
Stoneborough,  and  that  Edward  was  a  protege  of  yours.  What  has 
he  been  doing  ?  Did  we  not  hear  he  had  been  distinguishing  him- 
self?    Dr.  Hoxton  was  boasting  of  his  two  scholars.' 

'  Ask  him,'  said  Norman,  hurriedly.  '  At  least,'  said  he,  '  do 
not  let  anything  from  me  prevent  you.' 

'  Has  he  been  doing  anything  wrong  ?  '  reiterated  Flora. 

'  Not  that  I  know  of,'  was  the  blunt  answer;  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  Air.  Ogilvie  arrived.  He  was  a  pleasant,  high-bred  looking 
gentleman,  brown-complesioned,  and  dark-eyed,  with  a  brisk  and 
resolute  cast  of  countenance,  that,  Ethel  thought,  might  have  suited 
the  Norman  of  Glenbracken,  who  died  on  the  ruddy  Lion  of  Scot- 
land, and  speaking  with  the  very  same  slight  degree  of  Scottish  in- 
tonation as  she  remembered  in  her  mother,  making  a  most  homelike 
sound  in  her  ears. 

Presently,  the  rest  of  their  own  party  came  down,  and,  soon 
after,  Charles  Cheviot  appeared,  looking  as  quiet,  and  tame,  as  he 
used  to  be  in  the  school-boy  days,  when  Norman  would  bring  him 
home,  and  he  used  to  be  too  shy  to  speak  a  word. 

However,  he  had  learnt  the  use  of  his  tongue  by  this  time, 
though  it  was  a  very  soft  one ;  and  he  stood  by  Ethel,  asking  many 
questions  about  Stoneborougli,  while  something,  apparently  very 
spirited  and  amusing,  was  going  on  between  the  others. 

The  dinner  went  off  well — there  were  few  enough  for  the  con- 
versation to  be  general.  The  young  men  began  to  strike  out  sparks 
of  wit  against  each  other — Flora  put  in  a  word  or  two — Ethel  grew 
so  much  interested  in  the  discussion,  that  her  face  lighted  up,  aud 
she  joined  in  it,  as  if  it  had  been  only  between  her  father  and 
brother — keen,  clear,  aud  droll.  After  that,  she  had  her  full  share 
in  the  conversation,  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  that,  when  she  left  the 
dinner-table,  she  fetched  her  writing-case,  to  sketch  tl*e  colloquy, 
for  Margaret  and  her  father. 

Flora  exclaimed  at  her,  for  never  allowing  anyone  to  think  of 
rest.  Meta  said  she  should  like  to  do  the  same,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible now ;  she  did  not  know  how  she  should  ever  settle  down  to 
write  a  letter.  Ethel  was  soon  interrupted — the  gentlemen  entered, 
and  Mr.  Ogilvie  came  to  the  window,  where  she  was  sitting,  and 
began  to  tell  her  how  much  obliged  to  her  he  and  his  College  were 
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arc  duo,  for  oui  be  said. 

1  Hare  i 
quick  nogatti  e 

'  I   r.  ...I  my  fi  Hut  our  lungi 

Will  you  giro  me  my  cm  —  it  i-  of  do  uae  t"  ask  aim  when  wi 
afenyou.    I  erallj  knows  the  crack  pa-  i  lt' - —something 

Doing  with  •■  ' »  woman  !  "  but  it  i-  well  t.>  be  in  —if 

you  would  onlj  forewarn  me  of  the  telling  bits?' 

1  If  they  cannot  tell  th<  said  Ethel,  smiling, '  I  don't 

think  they  d<  serve  the  nan 

'Perns]         i  think  what  does  tell  on  the  undergraduate 
>  ly,  is  not  always  what  ought  t'>  toll  on  them.' 

•  1  don't  know.     1  une  would  m  I  trarite 
with  them  ami  u ith  me.1 

•  1  should  Like  to  know  which  are  your  fin  doubt 
you  bare  ■  copy  here — made  by  yourself' — '  ami  be  looked  towards 

■ 
There  was  the  I  she  took  it  out,  ]"  i  ring  to  see  whether 

Norman  were  looki 

be  said,  as  she  paused  to  open  the  M.S.,  ' ! 
me  the  thoughts  were  more  yours  than  his  own.' 

•  l»i.l  her     That  was  not  fair.     One  thought  was  an  ol  I 

•  ilked  orer  between  us;  the  rest  is  all  bis  own.1 
I  l  the  pap  r,  and  Ethel  saw  I 

:•  nt  tokens  of  surpri  Ling. 

presently,  '  M  deej — deep*  r  than 

-though  I  doubt  whether  they  will  applaud  this.' 
•I   should  like  it  better  if  they  did  cot,' said  EtheL       I-   is 
r  to  be  felt  than  shouted  at.' 

•  Ami  I  don't  know  how  the  world  would  go  on  if  it  were  felt, 
men  would  do  much  without  the  hope  -aid  Norman 

d  what  they  would  do?1  said  EtheL 

rou  call   fame  a  low  motive."      1  IT   brother's 

philosophy  -m.' 

•  I  do  not  call  it  a  low  motire         Ber  p 

: -alh-w  that  the  Nem  omnia  mori  II   :    ■■•  has  in  it 

■  ;:illLT  'li\  i] 

•  Lnd  pray,  i  i  ban  the  moring  sprii  i 

•  Duty.' 

•  \\ '.iiihl  ii"t  that  end  in,  •  M  the  rill?'" 
said  be,  with  an  intonation  of 

•  \\ .  il.  i  luld  duty  prompt  not  thg 

with  the  W'inkelr: 

"    I 

\        :     -r 
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Then  Lucy  ought  to  be  broken  on  her  own  wheel.' 

'  Not  at  all !  It  is  Lucy's  duty  to  keep  her  Colin  from  running 
into  danger.' 

'  I  hope  there  are  not  many  Lucys  who  would  think  so.' 

'  I  agree  with  you.  Most  would  rather  have  Colin  killed  than 
disgraced.1 

1  To  be  sure ! '  then,  perceiving  a  knowing  twinkle,  as  if  he 
thought  she  had  made  an  admission,  she  added,  'but  what  is  dis- 
grace ? ' 

'  Some  say  it  is  misfortune,'  said  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

'  Is  it  not  failure  in  duty  ?  '  said  Ethel. 

'  Well ! ' 

'  Colin's  first  duty  is  to  his  king  and  country.  If  he  fail  in  that, 
he  is  disgraced,  in  his  own  eyes,  before  Heaven,  and  men.  If  he 
does  it,  there  is  a  reward,  which  seems  to  me  a  better,  more  power- 
ful motive  for  Lucy  to  set  before  him  than,  "  My  dear,  I  hope  you 
will  distinguish  yourself,"  when,  the  fact  is, 

"  England  has  forty  thousand  men, 
We  trust,  as  good  as  he." 

' %'  Victory  or  "Westminster  Abbey ! "  is  a  tolerable  war  cry, 
said  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

'  Not  so  good  as  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 
That  serves  for  those  who  cannot  look  to  Westminster  Abbey.' 

'  Ah  !  you  are  an  Euglish  woman  ! ' 

'  Only  by  halves.  I  had  rather  have  been  the  Master  of  Glen- 
bracken  at  Flodden  than  King  James,  or — '  for  she  grew  rather 
ashamed  of  having  been  impelled  to  utter  the  personal  allusion, 
'  better  to  have  been  the  Swinton  or  the  Gordon  at  Homildon,  than 
all  the  rest  put  together.' 

'  I  always  thought  Swinton  a  pig-headed  old  fellow,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  my  ancestor  was  a  young  ruffian,'  coolly  answered 
the  Master  of  Glenbracken. 

'  Why  ? '  was  all  that  Ethel  could  say  in  her  indignation. 

'  It  was  the  normal  state  of  Scottish  gentlemen,'  he  answered. 

'  If  I  thought  you  were  in  earnest,  I  should  say  you  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  a  Scot.' 

'  And  so  you  wish  to  make  me  out  a  fause  Scot ! ' 

'  Ogilvie ! '  called  Norman,  '  are  you  fighting  Scottish  and  Eng 
lien  battles  with  Ethel  there  ?  We  want  you  to  tell  us  which  will 
be  the  best  day  for  going  to  Blenheim.' 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  arranging  the  programme 
of  their  lionizing,  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  Scottish  cousin  in- 
tended to  take  his  full  share.  Ethel  was  not  sorry,  for  he  interested 
her  much,  while  provoking  her.  She  was  obliged  to  put  out  her 
full  strength  in  answering  him,  and  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  not  making  any  effort  in  using  the  arguments  that  puzzled  her 


— lb   i 

ling  in    i. 
brothers  oalh  i 

which  in  always  attract  men.     Willi  the  know] 

through  Norman,  she  li 

half,  at  least,  of  irhal   he  said,  «  other  hah 

;i  i>i  .  arnest  to  make  it  i  lotting  I 


CHAPTER    IX 


!ril»«t,  Mt  v 


That  was  a  \M  the  m"-t  memorable  week  in  lit  lid's 

in  indemtigabl  College  Chapels,  Bodleian 

I.      irv.  Taylor  Gallery,  the  Museum,  si]  were  thoroughly  studied, 
end.  it  Flora  bad  not   dragged  the  party  on,  in   m<  n- 

Ethel  would  nerer  hare  got  through  ;i  d 

Work. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Ogilne,  when  annoyed  at  being  hurried  in  \ 
,.\,  r  Morton  <      pel  with  her,  was  heard  to  whisper  that  be 
tin-  part  of  policeman,  by  a  perpetual  "more on;  "  and  u  Ethel 
1  the  portly  form  end  wooden  l-"-'1  of  the  superintendent 
-  afraid  that  tin-  comparison  would  nut  soon 
'I  iti  consider  himself  1 

train    as    much    a.s    his    namesake, 

morning,  Norman  reported  hi-  reasoning,  it  was  that  a  man  must 

walk  about  with  somebody  in  Commemoration  week,  and  that  it 

mfbii  to  do  so  with  ladies  who  wore  their  bonnets  upon 

their  beads,  instead  "'",  lik<-  most  of  those  be  met,  remind  him  of 

what  Cook  Rol  J    Wren  in  thai  li  1  ijuarrcl, 

1*1, ,i  i  ,:i   matronly  fashion,  told 

Iwaya  respected  and  admired  who  bad 
the  strength  <>t  mind  t"  resist  unsoital  I 

in  answer,  and  said,  she  thought  it  wouhl  |  deal  m<>ru 

»f  mind  to  go  about  with  hex  •  tlic 

uni\ •  .  and,  woman  bad  n  ti  <>\cr 

tiding      1 
Norman  had  i 

•    i .  ' 

.Ml  -  rut  from   him 
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that  the  cause  of  the  hesitation,  with  which  li is  nnnie  bad  bet?n 
received,  was  that  he  had  become  imbued  with  some  of  the  Ration- 
alistic ideas  current  in  some  quarters.  '  lie  seldom  met  Norman 
May  without  forcing  on  him  debates,  which  were  subjects  of  great 
interest  to  the  hearers,  as  the  two  young  men  were  considered  as 
the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  their  respective  causes, 
among  their  own  immediate  contemporaries.  Norman's  powers  of 
argument,  his  eloquence,  readiness,  and  clearness,  were  thought  to 
rank  very  high,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Everard,  had  been  of 
great  effect  in  preventing  other  youths  from  being  carried  away  by 
the  specious  brilliancy  of  his  rival. 

Ethel  valued  this  testimony  far  above  the  Newdigate  prize,  and 
she  was  extremely  surprised  by  hearing  Flora  declare  her  intention 
of  still  asking  Mr.  Anderson  to  dinner,  only  consulting  her  brother 
as  to  the  day. 

'  Why,  Flora  !    ask  him  !  Norman — ' 

Norman  had  turned  away  with  the  simple  answer,   '  any  day.' 

'  Norman  is  wiser  than  you  are,  Ethel,'  said  Flora.  '  He  knows 
that  Stoneborough  would  be  up  in  arms  at  any  neglect  from  us  to 
one  of  the  Andersons,  and,  considering  the  rivalship,  it  is  the  more 
graceful  and  becoming.' 

'  I  do  not  think  it  right,'  said  Ethel,  stoutly  ;  '  I  believe  that  a 
line  ought  to  be  drawn,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  associate  with 
people  who  openly  tamper  with  their  faith.' 

'  Never  fear,'  smiled  Flora ;  '  I  promise  you  that  there  shall  be 
no  debates  at  my  table.' 

Ethel  felt  the  force  of  the  pronoun,  and,  as  Flora  walked  out  of 
the  room,  she  went  up  to  Norman,  who  had  been  resting  his  brow 
against  the  window. 

'  It  is  vain  to  argue  with  her,'  she  said  ;  '  but,  Norman,  do  not 
you  think  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  seek  after  men  who  desert  and 
deny — ' 

She  stopped  short,  frightened  at  his  pale  look. 

He  spoke  in  a  clear  low  tone,  that  seemed  to  thrill  her  with  a 
sort  of  alarm.  '  If  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts  were  probed,  who 
could  cast  the  first  stone  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  want  to  cast  stones,'  she  began  ;  but  he  made  a  gesture 
as  if  he  would  not  hear,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  Mr.  Ogilvie 
entered  the  room. 

Had  Ethel  been  at  home,  she  would  have  pondered  much  over 
her  brother's  meaning — here  she  had  no  leisure.  Not  only  was  she 
fully  occupied  with  the  new  scenes  around,  but  her  Scottish  cousin 
took  up  every  moment  open  to  conversation.  He  was  older  than 
Norman,  and  had  just  taken  his  degree,  and  he  talked  with  that 
superior  aplomb,  which  a  few  years  bestow  at  their  time  of  life, 
without  conceit,  but  more  hopeful  and  ambitious,  and  with  higher 
ipirits  than  bis  cousin 
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■li  indcutrioa   aud  distil 
fir  amusement, 

I     ,•  of  Norman1    prime 

and  be  told  stories  of  frolics  that  reminded  Ethel  of  ber 
father'-  old  Cambridge  adventures. 

He  was  a  oew  rariety  in  ber  eyes,  and  entertained  bi 
Where  the  bounds  of  banter  ended,  waa  not  easy  t  i  define,  bat 
whenever  be  tried  a  litti  it  ion,  she  either  ei  I  rily 

the  humour,  or  threw  it  »>\  i  r  with  keen  wit  that  he  kept  con- 
stantly "ii  tho  stretch.     They  were  always  discovering  odd,  a 
pectcd  bits  of  knowledge  in  each  other,  and  a  great    deal    n 

dance  in  views  and  opinions  thai,  appeared  on  tin-  surface,  for 
hi-  enthusiasm  usually  roiled  itself  in  persiflage  on  hen,  though  he 
was  t""  g  nous  at  !.■  tt  it  too  far. 

At  Blenheim,  perhaps  be  thought  be  had  given  an  overdt 

.  and  made  her  b  nets  really  did,  that  tin-  Duchess 

Sarah  was  his  model  woman;  for  a-  they  walked   in   tin'  park  in 

M  lyflowi  r's  well, he  gathered  a  fern  hat',  to  shew 

her  the  Glenbracken  badge,  and  talked  to  her  of  his  home,  hie 

mother,  ami  his  sister  Bfarjorie,  and  the  little  Church  in  the  rocky 

glen.     He  gave  the  history  of  the  stolen  meetings  of  the  little  knot 

turchmen  during  the  days  of  persecution,  ami  shewed  a  heart 

tided  Btraight  from  the  Ogilvie  who  was  "nut  with  Bfontrose," 

now  that  the  upper  structure  of  young   England  was  for  a  little 

while  put    B 

.  hi-  jokes  much  more  < lly.  ami  made 

thrusts  beneath  them,  which  i  I  to  enjoy,  ami  caused  him 

U)    unfold   himself  the   more         -  feed    him    all    the    better    for 

finding  that  he  thought  Norman  had  been  a  very  good  friend  to 
him,  and  that  he  admired  her  brother  heartily,  watching  tenderly 
over  hi-  h  ndendei  to  make  himself  unhappy.  He  confided  t<>  her 
that,  much  a-  he  rejoieed  in  the  defeats  of  Anderson,  he  feared  that 
the  reading  ami  thought  consequent  on  the  discussions,  had  helped 
to  overstrain  Norman's  mind,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  carry 

him  away  from  all  study,  and  toil,  and  make  hi-  brains  rest,  ami  his 

,  light  themselves  noon  Scottish  mountains. 
Thereupon  came  vivid  descriptions  of  ih.  daily 

hi- own  glen  with  tie  ruined  tower,  and  ardent   wishes  thai 
cousin  Ethel  could  see  them  also,  and  know  Marjorie.     Bhecould 
echo  the  wi-h,  Edinburgh  and  Loch  Katrine  had   been  the 

:    her  life,  and  DOW  that  she  had   <>mv    taken    the    leap   and 

left  home,  absence  did  not   seem  impossible,  and,  with  a  start 

delight,  she  hailed  her  OWU  COttviction  that  he  intended  h 

to  iw  i t « ■  the  I  '  llenbracken. 

After  Norman's  visit,  Mr  Ogilvie  declared  that  he -must  come 

home  with  him  and  I     \  i-it    to    StoneborOUgh. 

Be   houhl  ha.  II     had  been  coming  last  winter. 
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but  the  wedding  had  prevented  him  ;  he  had  always  wished  to  know 
Dr.  May,  whom  his  father  well  remembered,  and  now  nothing  should 
keep  him  away ! 

Flora  looked  on  amused  and  pleased  at  Ethel's  development — her 
abruptness  softened  into  piquancy,  and  her  countenance  so  embel- 
lished, that  the  irregularity  only  added  to  the  expressiveness.  There 
was  no  saying  what  Ethel  would  come  to  !  She  had  not  said  that 
she  would  not  go  to  the  intended  ball,  and  her  grimaces  at  the 
mention  of  it  were  growing  fainter  every  day. 

The  discussion  about  Harvey  Anderson  was  never  revived  ;  Flora 
sent  the  invitation  without  another  word — he  came  with  half-a- 
dozen  other  gentlemen — Ethel  made  him  a  civil  greeting,  but  her 
head  was  full  of  boats  and  the  procession  day,  about  which  Mr. 
Ogilvie  was  telling  her,  and  she  thought  of  him  no  more. 

'A  lucky  step  ! '  thought  Flora.  <A  grand  thing  for  Ethel — a 
capital  connection  for  us  all.  Lady  Glenbracken  will  not  come  too 
much  into  my  sphere  cither.     Yes,  I  am  doing  well  by  my  sisters.' 

It  would  make  stay-at-home  people  giddy  to  record  how  much 
pleasure,  how  much  conversation  and  laughter  were  crowded  into 
those  ten  days,  and  with  much  thought  and  feeling  beside  them,  for 
these  were  not  girls  on  whom  grave  Oxford  could  leave  no  impres- 
sion but  one  of  gaiety. 

The  whole  party  was  very  full  of  merriment.  Norman  May, 
especially,  on  whom  Flora  contrived  to  devolve  that  real  leadership 
of  conversation  that  should  rightly  have  belonged  to  George  Rivers 
kept  up  the  ball  with  wit  aud  drollery  far  beyond  what  he  usually 
put  forth ;  enlivened  George  into  being  almost  an  agreeable  man, 
and  drew  out  little  Meta's  vivacity  into  sunny  sparkles. 

Meta  generally  had  Norman  for  her  share,  and  seemed  highly 
contented  with  his  lionizings,  which  were  given  much  more  quietly 
andcopiously  than  those  which  his  cousin  bestowed  upon  his  sister. 
Or  if  there  were  anything  enterprising  to  be  done,  any  tower  to  be 
mounted,  or  anything  with  the  smallest  spice  of  danger  in  it, 
Meta  was  charmed,  and  with  her  lightness  and  airiness  of  foot 
and  figure,  and  perfectly  feminine  ways  showed  a  spirit  of  adven- 
ture that  added  to  the  general  diversion.  But  if  she  were  to  be 
helped  up  or  down  anywhere,  she  certainly  seemed  to  find  greater 
security  in  Norman  May's  assistance,  though  it  was  but  a  feather- 
like touch  that  she  ever  used  to  aid  her  bounding  step. 

Both  as  being  diffident,  and,  in  a  manner,  at  home,  Norman  was 
not  as  constantly  her  cavalier  as  was  Mr.  Ogilvie  to  his  sister ; 
and,  when  supplanted,  his  wont  was  either  to  pioneer  for  Flora,  or, 
if  she  did  not  need  him,  to  walk  alone,  grave  and  abstracted.  There 
was  a  weight  on  his  brow,  when  nothing  was  going  on  to  drive  it 
away  and  whether  it  were  nervousness  as  to  the  performance  in 
store  for  him,  anxiety  about  Harry,  or,  as  Mr.  Ogilvie  said, 
too  severe  application ;    some  burthen  hung  upon  him,  that   was 
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for  the  time  by  Ids  participation  in  the  enjoyment  <>( 
the  party. 

<  in  Sundaj  «  \  ening,  \\  hen  they  bad  been  entering  into  the  a 
like  delight  •>!   the  choice*!  of  music,  and  "tlicr  acoompeni- 
1  In  mi  i  bi  rvice,thej  went  to  walk  in  Christ  Church  mead 
They  bad  begun  altogether  b\  comparing  feelings—  Uthel  wonder- 
whether  Stoneborough  Minster  would  ever  I  it  might 

!"•.  and  whether,  it'  bo,  they  should  be  practically  the  better  for  it ; 
and  proceeding  with  metaphysics  on  ber  side,  and  satire  on  Nor- 
man Ogilvii  b,  t"  speculate  whether  that  which  is,  is  best,  and  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  striving  for  rli.ui/>'  and  improvements,  what 
should  begin  from  above,  and  what  from  beneath — with  illustrations 
often  laughter-moving,  though  they  were  much  in  earnest,  as  the 
young  heir  of  Glenbracken  looked  ink  bis  future  life. 

[flora  had  diverged  into  wondering  who  would  have  the  living 

after  j r  old  Mr.  Elamsden,  and  walked,  keeping  her   husband 

■mused  with  instances  of  his  blunders. 

M  ■  i.  as  \\  ith  Norman  she  parted  from  the  rest,  thought  her  own 

un-li.  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilmot,  great  subjects 

for  content  and  thanksgiving,  though  itwss  ■  wonderful  treat  to 

•id  hear  Buch  as  she  had  enjoyod  to-daj  ;  and  she  thought  it  was 

a  joy,  to  'any  away  abidingly,  to  know  that  praise  and  worship,  as 

di  arp  irfection  as  this  earth  could  render  them,were  being  offered  up. 

an  understood  her  thought,  but  responded  by  mop 

quite  comfortable. 

Meta  wenton  with  her  own  thoughts,  on  the  connection  between 

worship  and  g 1  works,  how  the  one  leads  to  the  other,  and  how 

praise,  with  pure  lips  is,  after  all,  the  great  purpose  of  existence. — 
Hi  r  last  thought  she  spoke  aloud. 

•  'J  suppose  everything,  our  own  happiness  and  all,  are  given  to 
n-  to  turn  into  praise,1  she  said. 

—'echoed  Norman;  but  ss  if  his  thoughts  wire  not  quite 
with  hers,  or  rather  in  another  part  of  the  same  subject ;  then  re- 
calling himself,  '  Happy  sneh  as  oan  do 

•  1  f  one  only  oould — '  said  Meta. 

•  Y"u  ran — don't  say  otherwise,1  exclaimed  Norman;  '  I  know, 
at  least,  that  you  and  my  Esther  can.1 

■  Dr,  Bfaj  more  than  anyone  I  know,1  said  M 

1  Norman  again  ;  '  it  is  his  secret  of  joy.     To  him  it 
if  never,  ••  1  am  half  sick  of  shadow 

'To  liim  they  are  not  shadows,  but  foretastes,1  said  M 
Silence  again;  and  when  she  spoke,  she  said.  •  I  have  always 
thought  it  must  1"'  such  ■  happiness  t<>  have  power  of  any  kind  that 
ran  be  used  in  direct  servioe,  or  actual  doing  good.1 

mid  Norman.     '  Whatever  bi  a  professioi 

in  unrea] 

3  uely  n<  t,  in  becoming  i  '  l  ta. 
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'  Not  for  all,'  he  answered ;  '  but  where  the  fabric  erected  bj 
ourselves,  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  is  but  an  outer  case,  a  shell  of 
mere  words,  blown  up  for  the  occasion,  strung  together  as  mere 
language;  then,  self-convicted,  we  shrink  within  the  husk,  and  feel 
our  own  worthlcssness  and  hypocrisy.' 

'  As  one  feels  in  reproving  the  school  children  for  behaving  il1 
at  Church  ?  '  said  Mela. 

'  You  never  felt  anything  approaching  to  it  ! '  said  Norman. 
'  To  know  oneself  to  be  such  a  deception,  that  everything  else  seems 
a  delusion  too  ! ' 

'  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  metaphysical,'  said  Meta,  '  but  I 
am  sure  I  don't  understand  it.  One  must  know  oneself  to  be  worse 
than  one  knows  any  one  else  to  be.' 

'  I  could  not  wish  you  to  understand,'  said  Norman ;  ar.4  yet  he 
seemed  impelled  to  go  on ;  for,  after  a  hesitating  silence,  he  added, 
'  When  the  wanderer  in  the  desert  fears  that  the  spring  is  but.  a 
mirage ;  or  when  all  that  is  held  dear  is  made  hazy  or  distorted  by 
some  enchanter,  what  do  you  think  are  the  feelings,  Meta  ?  ' 

4  It  must  be  dreadful,'  she  said,  rather  bewildered  ;  '  but  he 
may  know  it  is  a  delusion,  if  he  can  but -wake.  Has  he  not  always 
a  spell,  a  charm  ? — ' 

'  What  is  the  spell  ?'  eagerly  said  Norman,  standing  still. 

'  Believe — '  said  Meta,  hardly  knowing  how  she  came  to  choose 
the  words. 

'  I  believe ! '  he  repeated.  '  What — when  we  go  beyond  the 
province  of  reason — human,  a  thing  of  sense  after  all !  How  often 
have  I  so  answered.  But  Meta,  when  a  man  has  been  drawn,  in 
self-sufficient  security,  to  look  into  a  magic  mirror,  and  cannot  de- 
tach his  eyes  from  the  confused,  misty  scene — where  all  that  had 
his  allegiance  appears  shattered,  overthrown,  like  a  broken  imagv, 
or  at  least  unable  to  endure  examination,  then — ' 

1  0,  Norman,  is  that  the  trial  to  anyone  here  ?  I  thought  old 
Oxford  was  the  great  guardian  nurse  of  truth  !  I  am  sure  she 
cannot  deal  in  magic  mirrors  or  such  frightful  things.  Do  you 
know  you  are  talking  like  a  very  horrible  dream  ?  ' 

'  I  believe  I  am  in  one,'  said  Norman. 

'  To  be  sure  you  are.  Wake  !  '  said  Meta,  looking  up,  smiling 
in  his  face.  '  You  have  read  yourself  into  a  maze,  that's  all — what 
Mary  calls,  muzzling  your  head;  you  don't  really  think  all  this,  and 
when  you  get  into  tho  country,  away  from  books,  you  will  forget  it. 
One  look  at  our  dear  old  purple  Welsh  hills  will  blow  away  all  the 
mists  ! ' 

'I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  in  this  manner,'  said  Norman,  Badly 
'  Forget  it,  Meta.' 

'Forget  it!  Of  course  I  will.  It  is  all  nonsense,  and  meant 
to  be  forgotten,'  said  Meta,  laughing.  '  You  will  own  that  it  is  by- 
ami- by." 
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II  i\         :    •!•  ■   D        _'!l. 

•   I1     i't  think   I  am  Unfeeling,1  she  Bftid '.    '  l"it    I   l:t,..\v  it  i-  :ill  B 

fog  iij>  t  r<  mi  books,  bool  -1      >uld  like  to  drive  it  off  with  • 

<  )h '  I   wish  the  ••  yellow  lilies  would 
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'  • 


vav  gaily  for  the  reel  of  the  walk.    She  in 
thing  but  unfeeling,  but  she  had  ■  oonfidenoe  in   Norman  thai 
bade  her  I  fthing  here  but  one  of  hie  variati  i  ;rit-, 

which  always  .-auk  in  the  boor  of  triumph.     She  put  forth 
brightness  to  enliven  him,  and,  in  their  subsequent  ! 
aToidedall  thai  oould  lead  to  a  renewal  of  this  conversation.   ICthel 
would  not  have  rested  till  it  hadl  I  out.     Meta  thought  it 

n  imaginary,  thai  it  bad  better  die  for  want  of  the  aliment  <>i 
words;  certainly  hers  oould  not  reach  an  intellect  like-  his,  and  she 
would  only  soothe  and  amuse  him     Dr.  May,  mind-curer,  as  well 
irer,  would  soon  be  here,  t  i  put  the  ••Umax  t<>  the  general 
and  watch  hi-  own  son. 

II    did  arrive  j  qui  joy,  giving  an  excellent 

account  of  both    homes;   Mr.  i'  well,  and   the  vYilmots 

taking  ears  of  him,  and  Margaret  as  comfortable  as  usual,  M 

making  a  nn <~ t  important  ami  capable  little  housekeeper,  Miss  Bracy 

B        Iked  as  if  they  had  all  flourished  the 

r  lor  Ethel's  .•  ;  it  he  had  evidently  missed  her  greatly, 

without  knowing  it.  )>y  his  instant  l>a\<- 

her  to  himself     Ei  en  Norman,  prizeman  as  he  was,  was  l<  n  wanted. 

There  was  affection,  eager  congratulation,  for  him,  but   it 

I  t"  whom  he  wanted  t'>  till  everything  that   had  pa 
during  her  absence — whom  he  treated  as  if  they  were  meeting  after 
a  U  dious  separation. 

They  dined  rather  early,  and  went  out  afterwards,  to  walk  down 
;  to  Christ   Church   Meadow.     Norman  and    Ethel 
had  been  anxious  for  this;  they  thought  it  would  give  their  father 
lea  of  the  tout  erutmble  of  <  Oxford,  and  were  not  without 
hopes  of  beating  him  by  his  own  confession,  in  that  standing  I 
between  him  and  bit  to  the  beauties  of  Oxford  and  Cam* 

bridge — a  fight  in  which,  hitherto,  they  had  been  equally  matched 
— neither  partisan  having  seen  the  rival  I  Diversity. 

Flora  staid  at  home;  1  herself  fairly  tired  I 

arduous  duties  of  following  the  two  young  ladies  about,  and 

ive  her  father  the  keeping  of  them.     Dr.  May  held 
mi   to   Ethel — Norman   secured  his   peculiar  property. 
I  could  have  preferred  that  it  should  h<'  otherwise — Non 

how  bored  he  would  be 
All  through  the  streets,  whil  lling  her  Esther  the 

i  of  the  buildings,  she  waa  not  giving  her  whole  attention; 
wj-  trying  to  inda  behind,  whether  Mr.  Ogilvie 

the  meadows — Norman 
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turned  round,  with  a  laugh,  to  defy  the  Doctor  to  talk  of  the 
Cam,  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Isis.  The  party  stood  still — the  other 
two  gentlemen  came  up.  They  amalgamated  again — all  the 
Oxonians  conspiring  to  say  spiteful  things  of  the  Cam,  and  Dr. 
May  making  a  spirited  defence,  in  which  Ethel  found  herself  im- 
pelled to  join. 

In  the  wide  gravelled  path,  they  proceed  in  threes ;  George 
attached  himself  to  his  sister  and  Norman.  Mr.  Ogilvie  came  to 
Ethel's  other  side,  and  began  to  point  out  all  the  various  notabili- 
ties. Ethel  was  happy  again;  her  father  was  so  much  pleased  and 
amused  with  him,  and  he  with  her  father,  that  it  was  a  treat  to 
look  on. 

Presently,  Dr.  May,  as  usual,  always  meeting  with  acquaintances, 
fell  in  with  a  county  neighbour,  and  Ethel  had  another  pleasant 
aside,  until  her  father  claimed  her,  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  absorbed 
among  another  party,  and  lost  to  her  sight. 

He  came  to  tea,  but,  by  that  time,  Dr.  May  had  established 
himself  in  the  chair,  which  had,  hitherto,  been  appropriated  to  her 
cousin,  a  chair  that  cut  her  nook  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
made  her  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  occupant.  There  was  a 
most  interesting  history  for  her  to  hear,  of  a  meeting  with  the  Town 
Council,  which  she  had  left  pending,  when  Dr.  May  had  been  bat- 
tling to  save  the  next  presentation  of  the  living  from  being  sold. 

Eew  subjects  could  affect  Ethel  more  nearly,  yet  she  caught 
herself  missing  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  in  trying  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Ogilvie  was  saying  to  Flora  about  a  visit  to  Grlenbracken. 

The  time  came  for  the  two  Balliol  men  to  take  their  leave. 
Norman  May  had  been  sitting  very  silent  all  the  evening,  and 
Meta,  who  was  near  him,  respected  his  mood.  When  he  said 
good-night,  he  drew  Ethel  outside  the  door.  •  Ethel,'  he  said, 
'  only  one  thing  :  do  ask  my  father  not  to  put  on  his  spectacles  to- 
morrow.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Ethel,  half  smiling ;  '  Richard  did  not  mind 
them.' 

'  Richard  has  more  humility — I  shall  break  down  if  he  looks  at 
me  !     I  wish  you  were  all  at  home. 
'  Thank  you.' 

The  other  Norman  came  out  of  the  sitting-room  at  the  moment, 
and  heard  the  last  words. 

'  Never  mind,'  said  he  to  Ethel,  '  I'll  take  care  of  him.  Ho 
shall  comport  himself  as  if  you  were  all  at  Nova  Zembla.  A 
pretty  fellow  to  talk  of  despising  fame,  and  then  get  a  fit  of  stage- 
fright  ! ' 

'  Well,  good-night,'  said  Norman,  sighing.  '  It  will  be  over  tO' 
morrow;  only  remember  the  spectacles.' 

Dr.  May  laughed  a  good  deal  at  the  request,  and  asked  if 
the  rest  of  the  party   were  to  be  blindfolded.      Meta  wondered 
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Kih.  1  ^  1 1  -  - 1 1 1 « 1  have  mentioned  t;  public)  i  . 

i  inched  l'\   it.  ud  aba  thought  1 1  ight 

night  was  said, and  Dr.  May  put  bis  arm  round  1 
her  the  I.  o  had  missed  for  seven  nights.     U 

hotncliko,  and  it  brought  ■  sudden  flash  of  thought  serosa  Ethel ! 
What  bad  >ln-  been  doing!  She  had  been  impatient  of  her  father1! 
monopoly  of  h 

parted  with  Flora,  and  entered  the  room  1  with 

Bellaira  waited  to  attend  her  little  mistn 
words  passed  between  the  two  girls,  and  those  chiefli  mor- 

rows dret        \i  — she  should  wear  pink. 

h<-r  jiink  bonni  '■ .  and  then  she  could 
put  down  her  white  veil,  so  that  he  could  be  certain  that 
not  looking;  Ethel  vaguely  believed  Flora  meant  her  to  wear — 
something — 

away,  and  Bfeta  gave  expression  to  her  eager  hope 
that  Norman  would  go  through  it  well,  [f  he  would  only  read  it, 
as  he  did  last  Easter  to  her  and  Ethel. 

•  Be  will."  said   EtheL     'This  nervousness  always  weai 

When  it  OOmCfl  to  the  ] •> >i n t .  and  he  warm-  with  hi-  Bubj< 

•  ( )h  !  but  think  of  all  the  eyes  looking  at  him  ! ' 

•  Oun  are  all  that  he  really  I  and  he  will  think  ofnOUS 

of  them,  when  he  1"  git  -.  N  .  M<  ta,  you  must  not  eneourage  him 
in  it.     Pa]  i  saj  a,  it'  be  did  not  think  it  half  morbid — the  result  of 

■  _  ry  with  it  as  a  sort  of 
t  ! ' 

ould  have  thought  last  thing  t"  be  said  i  I 

man  ! '  .-aid  Meta,  with  a  little  auppn  Bsed  indignation. 

•  It  wai  Once  in  his  nature.'  said   Ethel;    'and  1    think  it  is  the 

fault  he  most  beats  down.  There  was  a  time,  before  you  knew  him, 
when  he  would  have  been  rain  and  ambitii 

•  Then  it  is  as  they  say,  conquered  faults  grow  to  be  the  •■; 
virtues  ! "  said  Meta.     '  How  very  good  he  is,  Ethel  :  one  si 

iimre  when  he  is  with  oth(  r  people,  and  one    hears   all    the.-e    young 

■  Everything  Norman  does  not  do,  i.-  not  then  C 
Ethel,  with  her  usual  lueidit)  anon. 

'Don't  you  like  him  the  better  for  keeping  out  of  all  • 
follies?' 

•  Norman  doe-  not  '"111  them  so,  I  am  rare.' 
1  No,  hi  -I  to  condemn — ' 

1  It  is  not  on'. .  id  EtheL     '1 

the  first  grief,  comii  and  in  the  manner  it  did,  ch( 

bis  .-pint-,  so  that   he  has  little  pleasure  in   I 
things.     And  be  a  ■   Clergyman,  which  a 

i   on   him  J   but   many   things   an 
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and  I  do  believe  papa  -would  like  it  better,  if  Norman  were  less 
grave.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Meta,  remembering  the  Sunday  talk,  '  but  still,  be 
would  not  be  all  he  is — so  different  from  others — ' 

'  Of  course,  I  don't  mean  less  good,  only,  less  grave,'  said  Ethel, 
'  and  certainly  less  nervous.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  a  good  thing ;  deai 
in  annua  thought  his  talents  would  have  been  a  greater  temptation 
than  they  seem  to  be,  subdued  as  he  has  been.  I  only  meant  that 
you  must  not  condemn  all  that  Norman  does  not  do.  Now,  good- 
night.' 

Very  different  were  the  feelings  with  which  those  two  young 
girls  stretched  themselves  in  their  beds  that  night.  Margaret  Ri- 
vera's innocent,  happy  little  heart  was  taken  up  in  one  contemplation. 
Admiration,  sympathy,  aud  the  exultation  for  him,  which  he  would 
not  feel  for  himself,  drew  little  Meta  entirely  out  of  herself — a  self 
that  never  held  her  much.  She  was  proud  of  the  slender  thread  of 
connexion  between  them  ;  she  was  confident  that  bis  vague  fancies 
were  but  the  scruples  of  a  sensitive  mind,  and,  as  she  fell  sound 
asleep,  she  murmured  broken  lines  of  Decius,  mixed  with  promises 
not  to  look. 

Etheldred  heard  them,  for  there  was  no  sleep  for  her.  She  had 
a  parley  to  hold  with  herself,  and  to  accuse  her  own  feelings  of 
having  been  unkind,  ungrateful,  undutiful  towards  her  father. 
What  had  a  fit  of  vanity  "brought  her  to  ?  that  she  should  have 
been  teazed  by  what  would  naturally  have  been  her  greatest  de- 
light !  her  father's  pleasure  in  being  with  her.  Was  this  the  girl 
who  had  lately  vowed  within  herself  that  her  father  should  be  hci 
first  earthly  object  ? 

At  first,  Ethel  blamed  herself  for  her  secret  impatience,  but 
auother  conviction  crossed  her,  and  not  an  unpleasing  one,  though 
it  made  her  cheeks  tingle  with  maidenly  shame,  at  having  called  it 
up.  Throughout  this  week,  Norman  Ogilvie  had  certainly  sought 
her  out.  He  had  looked  disappointed  this  evening — there  was  no 
doubt  that  he  was  attracted  by  her — by  her,  plain,  awkward  Ethel ! 
Such  a  perception  assuredly  never  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  a 
beauty  as  it  did  to  Ethel,  who  had  always  believed  herself  far  lcs3 
good-looking  than  she  really  was.  It  was  a  gleam  of  delight,  and, 
though  she  set  herself  to  scold  it  down,  the  conviction  was  elastic, 
and  always  leapt  up  again. 

That  resolution  came  before  her,  but  it  had  been  unspoken;  it 
could  not  be  binding,  and,  if  her  notion  were  really  right,  the  misty 
brilliant  future  of  mutual  joy  dazzled  her  !  But  there  was  another 
side:  her  father  oppressed  and  lonely,  Margaret  ill  and  pining, 
Mary,  neither  companion  nor  authority,  the  children  running  wild  ; 
and  she,  who  nad  mentally  vowed  never  to  forsake  her  father,  far 
away,  enjoying  her  own  happiness.  '  Ah  !  that  resolve  had  seemed 
easy  enough  when  it  was  made,  when,'  thought  Ethel,  '  I  fancied  nc 
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Sham no  '     Now  it  the  tlii* 

I   must  lT"  home  with  I » ; 1 1 » - 1 - 

It    Was  S  L'l'i  :it     BtrUg  th'Tc    wa-     tbo    d(  I 

of  modesty,  telling  her  it  wu  ab  •  much  impor* 

t:u:«r  t . »  tin-  kindness  or  the  iir~t  cousin,  with  whom  the  had 
been  thrown;  there  was  tho  dialiJ  Plora  to  make  a  di 

.-ion,  and  break  ap  the  party.     There  waa  the  deaire  to  heaz 

concert,  to  go  to  the  breakfast  at College,  to  return  round  bj 

Warwick  Castle,  and  Kenilworth,  as  desi  Should  ahe 

all  this  for  :i  mere  Battering  fancy.     She,  who  had   laughi 
Boulder,  for   imagining  every  one   whe    ipoke  to   her 
smitten.      What  reason  oould  ahe  aaaign  ?      It  would  1"-  simply 
ridieulons,  and  unkind — and  it  was  bo  rery  pleasant     Mr.  Ogiivie 
would  !"•  too  wise  to  think  of  to  inoongru  tnezion,  which 

would  ire  to  displease  liis  parents.     It   was  inure  absurd 

than  ever  to  think  of  it.     The  heir  of  Gtlenbrac]  .  country 

physieian's  daughter  ! 

That  was  a  candid  heart  which  owned  that  its  own  repugnance 

this  disparity  as  an  objection,  was  an  additional  evidi 

that  ahe  ought  t<>  flee  from  further  intercourse.     Bhe  believed  that 

no  harm  was  done  \<  t ;  she  was  rare  that  she  loved  her  father  better 

than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  whilst  she  <  1  i < L  so,  it  was 

to  preserve  hi  r  heart  for  him.     Widowed  as  he  was.  she  knew  that 

he  would  sorely  miss  her,  and  thai  for  yean  bo  come,  she  should  be 

at  borne.     She  had  hitter  oome  away  while  it  would  oost 

only  a  slight  pang,  for  that  it  was  pain  to  have  Norman  Ogilvie, 

rymptom  enough  of  the  i  ot  letting  her  own  silly  heart 

go  further.     However  it  might  be  with  him,  another  week  would 

only  make  it  worse  with  her. 

*  1  will  go  hum.-  « itii  papa  ! '  was  the  ultimatum  reached  by  each 
chain  <>t' mental  reasonings,  ami  home  in  after  each  short  prayer  for 
guidi  d  about  listening  to  the  perpetual  Btriking 
of  all  the  Oxford  clocks,  until  daylight  had  begun  to  shine  in;  when 
.-he  fell  asleep,  and  waa  only  waked  by  Meta, standing ovi  rher  with 

mischievi  reminded  hi  r  of  their 

appointment  with  l»r.  May,  to  l'"  to  the   early  service  in    New    I 
1  1. 

The  world  looked  different  that  morning  with  Ethel,  hut  | 
termination  wa  rvioa  strengthened  it.     Bhe  was 

ut  during  the  walk,  that  her  companion.-,  rallied  her.  ami  they 

oxioua  about  Norman;  hut  taking  her  op- 

inity,  when  M.  •  .  !u.,|, 

in  her  USUa]  way,  i:                                    •  1'aj  a  !    if  i        ould 
like  to  go  home  to-morrow  with  you.' 

•  Eh  .' '  said  ti.  i 

I  Marj  a  imoualy.' 

'i  ■   I   : 
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'  In  iced  i '  and  Dr.  May  looked  at  the  door,  and  spoke  low 
1  They  make  you  -welcome,  I  hope — ' 

'  Oh  !  yes,  nothing  can  be  kinder.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  This  Rivera  is  such  a  lout,  that  I  could 
not  tell  how  it  might  be.  I  did  not  look  to  see  you  turn  homesick 
all  at  once.' 

Ethel  smiled.  '  Yes,  I  have  been  very  happy ;  but  please,  papa, 
ask  no  questions — only  take  me  home.' 

'  Come  !  it  is  all  a  homesick  fit,  Ethel — never  fear  the  ball. 
Think  of  the  concert.  If  it  -were  not  for  that  poor  baby  of  Mrs. 
Larkins,  I  should  stay  myself  to  hear  Sonntag  again.  You  won't 
have  such  another  chance.' 

'  I  know,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  go — ' 

George  came  in,  and  they  could  say  no  more.  Both  were  silent 
on  the  subject  at  breakfast,  but  when  afterwards  Flora  seized  on 
Ethel,  to  array  her  for  the  theatre,  she  -was  able  to  say,  '  Flora, 
please  don't  be  angry  -with  me — you  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  but 
I  mean  to  go  home  with  papa  to-morrow.' 

'  I  declare  ! '  said  Flora,  composedly,  '  you  are  as  bad  as  the 
children  at  the  Infant  School,  crying  to  go  home  the  instant  they 
see  their  mothers  ! ' 

1  No,  Flora,  but  I  must  go.  Thank  you  for  all  this  pleasure, 
but  I  shall  have  heard  Norman's  poem,  aud  then  I  must  go.' 

Flora  turned  her  round,  looked  in  her  face  kindly,  kissed  her, 
and  said,  '  My  dear,  never  mind,  it  will  all  come  right  again — only, 
don't  run  away.' 

'  What  will  come  right  ?  ' 

'  Any  little  misunderstanding  with  Norman  Ogilvie.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  said  Ethel,  becoming  scarlet. 

'  My  dear,  you  need  not  try  to  hide  it.  I  see  that  you  have  got 
into  a  fright.  You  have  made  a  discovery,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  running  away.' 

'  Yes  it  is ! '  said  Ethel,  firmly,  not  denying  the  charge,  though 
reddening  more  than  ever  at  finding  her  impression  confirmed. 

1  Poor  child  !  she  is  afraid  ! '  said  Flora,  tenderly;  '  but  I  will 
take  care  of  you,  Ethel.  It  is  everything  delightful.  You  are  the 
very  girl  for  such  a  hiros  de  Roman,  and  it  has  embellished  you 
more  than  all  my  Paris  fineries.' 

'  Hush,  Flora  !     We  ought  not  to  talk  in  this  way,  as  if — ' 

'  As  if  he  had  done  more  than  walk  with,  and  talk  with,  nobody 
else  !  How  he  did  hate  papa,  last  night.  I  had  a  great  mind  tc 
cull  papa  off,  in  pity  to  him.' 

'  Don't,  Flora.  If  there  were  anything  in  it,  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  think  of  it,  so  I  am  going  home  to  prevent  it.'  The  words 
were  spoken  with  averted  face,  and  heaving  breath. 

'  Proper  ?'  said  Flora.     '  The  Mays  arc  a  good  old  family  and 
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sur  own  grandmotl  honourable  Ogilvie  1  n  ■  r  f  ■  - 1  f.      \ 

ti.-li  Baron,  very  poor  loo,  has  do  right  to  look  down — ' 

■  They  shall  not  l""k  down.     Plora,  it  is  of  no  Ik.     I 
■  t  bo  spared  from  1 to,  and  1  trill  not  put  myself  in 

iog  tempted  to  foi  sake  them  all. 

tnpted  !'    said    Plora,   laughing.      *  It   it   snob   ■   cricked 
thing 

I  in  others,  but  it  would  be  wrong  in  me,  with  nob 
of  things  as  there  is  at  home.1 

■  1  do  ii'ii  suppoM  be  would  wanl  you  for  some  yeaa 
Be  is  "iil\  two-and  twenty.     Mary  will  grow  older.1 

•  Margaret  will  either  be  married, or  want  constant  'arc  Flora, 
1  will  nut  lit  myself  be  drawn  from  them.1 

I  n  maj  think  so  uow  :  but  it  would  be  for  their  real  good  t" 
relieve  papa  of  any  of  us.  It"  we  were  all  to  think  as  you  do,  bow 
should  we  liref  I  don't  know — for  papa  told  me  there  will  be 
barely  ten  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  bouses,  and  what  will  that 
be  among  ten  !  1  am  not  talking  of  yourself)  but,  think  of  the 
"th<  i 

•  1  know  papa  will  not  be  happy  without  me,  and  1  will  not  Leave 
him,1  repeated  Ethel,  not  answering  the  argument. 

Flora  ohanged  her  ground,  and  laughed.  '  We  are  getting  into 
the  heroics,'  she  said,  'when  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  break  up 
ou  plana,  only  because  we  have  found  a  pleasant  cousin.  There  is 
nothing  serious  in  it.  1  dare  av  How  silly  of  us  to  argue  on  such 
an  i<i 

i  came  in  1"  fore  Plora  oould  say  more,  but  Ethel,  with  burn- 
ok-,  repeated,  '  It  will  I 
Ethel  hail,  meantime,  1>  en  dressed  I>\  her  sister;  and,  as  I-  I- 
lairs  oasM  t"  adorn  Bfeta,  and  she  oould  have  no  solitude,  she  went 

d"wn  stairs,  thinking  she  heard  Norman's  Step,  and  hoping  t"  judge 

of  his  mo 

She  entered  the  room  with  an  exclamation — '  ( »  Norman  ! " 

■  At  your  servioe  I '  said  the  wrong  Norman,  Looking  merrily  up, 
from  behind  a  new  apaper. 

i  tii.  1  beg  your  pardon ;  I  thought — :' 
'  Sour  thoughts  were  quite  right,'  he  said,  smiling         \    ut 
brother  desires  me  t  i  present  bis  respects  to  his  honoured  family, 
and  t"  inform  them  that  his  stock  of  assurance  is  likely  t"  l>u  dimin* 
bj  the  pleasure  of  t lu-i r  oompany  this  naorning.' 

•  How  i»  bo?'  asked  Ethel,  anxiously. 

•  Pn  tty  fair.     II.-  has  blue  aauoi  rs  round  Ins  i 

be  went  up  for  his  littl* 
'  Oh,  1  know  them,'  said  EtheL 

.  1,'  oontinu  d  her  oousin;  •when  the  end  all 
Uaat  be  a  on  n  the  very  place  lu 
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knows  best.  But,  I  think  it  has  expended  itself  in  a  sleepless  night, 
and  I  have  no  fears,  when  he  comes  to  the  point.' 

'  What  is  he  doing  ?  ' 

1  Writing  to  his  brother  Harry.  lie  said  it  was  the  day  for 
the  Pacific  mail,  and  that  Harry's  pleasure  would  be  the  best 
of  it' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Ethel,  gbmcing  towards  the  paper,  '  Is  there  any 
naval  intelligence  ? ' 

He  looked ;  and  while  she  was  thinking  whether  she  ought  not 
to  depart,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that  startled  her,  '  Ha  !  No.  Is 
your  brother's  ship  the  Alcestis  ?  ' 

1  Yes  !     Oh,  what  ?  ' 

Nothing  then,  I  assure  you.  See,  it  is  merely  this — she  has 
not  come  into  Sydney  so  soon  as  expected,  which  you  knew  before. 
This  is  all.' 

'  Let  me  see,'  said  the  trembling  Ethel. 

It  was  no  more  than  an  echo  of  their  unconfessed  apprehensions, 
yet  it  seemed  to  give  them  a  body ;  and  Ethel's  thoughts  flew  to 
Margaret.  Her  goiDg  home  would  be  absolutely  necessai'y  now. 
Mr.  Ogilvie  kindly  began  to  talk  away  her  alarm,  saying  that  there 
was  still  no  reason  for  dread,  mentioning  the  many  causes  that 
might  have  delayed  the  ship,  and  re-assuring  her  greatly. 

'  Put  Norman,'  she  said. 

'  Ah  !  true.  Poor  May  !  He  will  break  down,  to  a  certainty, 
if  he  hears  it.  I  will  go  at  once,  and  keep  guard  over  him,  lest  ho 
should  meet  with  this  paper.  Put,  pray  don't  be  alarmed.  I  as- 
sure you  there  is  no  cause.     You  will  have  letters  to-morrow.' 

Ethel  would  fain  have  thrown  off  her  finery  and  hurried  home 
at  once,  but  no  one  regarded  the  matter  as  she  did.  Dr.  May 
agreed  with  Flora,  that  it  was  no  worse  than  before,  and  though 
they  now  thought  Ethel's  return  desirable,  on  Margaret's  account, 
it  would  be  better  not  to  add  to  the  shock  by  a  sudden  arrival, 
especially  as  they  took  in  no  daily  paper  at  home.  So  the  theatre 
was  not  to  be  given  up,  nor  any  of  the  subsequent  plans,  except  so 
far  as  regarded  Ethel;  and,  this  agreed,  they  started  for  the  scene 
of  action. 

They  were  hardly  in  the  street  before  they  met  the  ubiquitous 
Mr.  Ogilvie,  saying  that  Cheviot,  Norman's  prompter,  was  aware 
of  the  report,  and  was  guarding  him,  while  he  came  to  escort  the 
ladies,  through  what  he  expressively  called  "  the  bear  fight."  Ethel 
resolutely  adhered  to  her  father,  and  her  cousin  took  care  of  Meta, 
who  had  been  clinging  in  a  tiptoe  manner  to  the  point  of  her 
brother's  high  elbow,  looking  as  if  the  crowd  might  easily  brush 
oil  such  a  little  fly  without  his  missing  her. 

Inch  by  inch,  a  step  at  a  time,  the  ladies  were  landed  in  a  crowd 
(if  their  own  sex,  where  Flora  bravely  pioneered — they  emerged  on 
their  benches  shook  themselves  out,  and  seated  themselves.     There 
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reminding    I  Cherry  J 

\\  bitmonda)  club  was  the  i 

And  above  !  that  gallery  "t"  trampling  undcrgrada 
than  trampling  '     Ethel  and  M 
.  it  in  their  hoaj Lb  1  thundi  ri: 

Lut  the  young  ladi 

r  grew  ti. 
rin.1  along,  thai  i  ould  1  e  rem<  mbi  i 

Blak  through  the  t; 

i1  tncing  through  the  i.jd-t,  till  th< 

black  \       I  banoellor  aat  enthroned  in  the 
lino  i  lemieircle,  di\  i  from 

the  black  Dial 

introduction  <>i"  the  honorary  i 
with  the   Latin  Bpeech,  which   Ethel's  companiona  unreasonably 
required  .  them,  while  she  was  oaing  all  hex 

itch  ■  word  ox  two,  and  her  i  impse  a1  the  featut 

men  of  note. 

rath  made  hia 

bicn  Flora  hoped  Eth<  I 
.  as.      In  time,  i 

rem  traight  up,  and  she  drew  down  her 

ina,  and  Ethel  flushed  like  i 
coaL     N<  trived  t"  see  i  tall  figure,  with 

mu> ■!.  moring  uerrouslyl     The  world  was  tired, 

and  :  og,  bo  that  the  lir.-t  Lines  w.re  lost,  perhaps 

a  satisfaction  to  Norman,  but  bi  leared  and  I" 

louder,  hit  suited,  and  Ethel  knew  the  "funi  had 

eome  to  bis  relid  l  was  arrested — there  was  no 

.y — 
as  well  that  Normal:  was  ignorant  of  the  fears  for  Harry, 
. 

:  rth  the  sailor-boy  from  home,  I 

bnt  •  :n. 

.lUho  did      ■  Ethel 

.'ioun 
i    hardly    what    gn 

Ethel's  great  excitement 

theatre.  umbrella 

•■!.    Ogilrie,  v.:  if  it  was  not  aduu- 

i! 
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ruble,  and  declaring  the  poem  might  rank  with  Heber's  Palestine,  Of 
Milman's  Apollo. 

They  were  bound  for  a  great  luncheon  at  one  of  the  Colleges, 
where  Ethel  might  survey  the  Principal  with  whom  Miss  Rich  had 
corresponded.  Mr.  Ogilvie  sat  next  to  her,  told  her  all  the  names, 
and  quizzed  the  dignitaries,  but  she  had  a  sense  of  depression,  and 
did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  usual  strain  of  banter.  He  dropped 
his  lively  tone,  and  drew  her  out  about  Harry,  till  she  was  telling 
eagerly  of  her  dear  sailor  brother,  and  found  him  so  sympathizing 
and  considerate,  that  she  did  not  like  him  less  ;  though  she  felt  her 
intercourse  with  him  a  sort  of  intoxication,  that  would  only  make 
it  the  worse  for  her  by-and-by. 

During  that  whole  luncheon,  and  their  wa?k  through  the  gar- 
dens, where  there  was  a  beautiful  horticultural  show,  something  was 
always  prompting  her  to  say,  while  in  this  quasi  privacy,  that  she 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  but  she  kept  her  resolution  against  it 
— she  thought  it  would  have  been  an  unwarrantable  experiment. 

When  they  returned  to  their  inn,  they  found  Norman  looking 
fagged,  but  relieved,  half-asleep  on  the  sofa,  with  a  novel  in  his 
hand.  He  roused  himself  as  they  came  in,  and,  to  avoid  any  com- 
pliments on  his  own  performance,  began — '  Well,  Ethel,  are  you 
ready  for  the  ball  ?  ' 

'  We  shall  spare  her  the  ball,'  said  Dr.  May ;  '  there  is  a  report 
about  the  Alcestis,  in  the  newspaper,  that  may  make  Margaret  un- 
comfortable, and  this  good  sister  will  not  stay  away  from  her.' 

Norman  started  up  crying,  '  What,  papa  V  ' 

'  It  is  a  mere  nothing  in  reality,'  said  Dr.  May,  '  only  what  we 
knew  before ;'  and  he  showed  his  son  the  paragraph,  which  Norman 
read  as  a  death  warrant — the  colour  ebbed  from  his  lips  and  cheeks 
— he  trembled  so,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  and  without 
speaking,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  words,  "  serious  apprehen- 
sions are  entertained  w;.*,h  regard  to  II.  M.  S.  Alcestis,  Captain 
Cordon — " 

1  If  you  had  seen  as  many  newspaper  reports  come  to  nothing,  as 
I  have,  you  would  not  take  this  so  much  to  heart,'  said  Dr.  May. 
'  I  expect  to  hear  that  this  very  mail  has  brought  letters.' 

And  Meta  added  that,  at  luncheon,  she  had  been  seated  next 
to  one  of  the  honorary  doctors — a  naval  captain — who  had  been 
making  discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  and  that  he  had  scouted  the 
notion  of  harm  befalling  the  Alcestis,  and  given  all  manner  of  re- 
ring  suppositions  as  to  her  detention,  adding  beside.-,  that  no 
one  believed  the  Australian  paper,  whence  the  report  was  taken.  He 
bad  seen  the  Alcestis,  knew  Captain  Cordon,  and  spoke  of  him  as 
one  of  the  safest  people  in  the  world.  Had  his  acquaintance  ex- 
tended to  lieutenants  and  midshipmen,  it  would  have  been  perfect 
— as  it  was,  the  tidings  brought  back  the  blood  to  Normau'a  cheek, 
and  the  light  to  his  eyes. 


UN. 

'  Win  n  d 

•  At  ii\.\'  said  Ethel.     '  Jfou  mean  it.  pap . 

4  I  did  intend  it,  if  I  bad  gone  alone,  but  I  shall  not  tab        i 
till  eight ;  m.r  you  Norman,  ;it  all.' 

Norman  was  bent  on  returning,  bnl  hi-  father  and  Plora  ironld 
not  bear  of  it     Flora  oonld  not  -parr  bun,  and  l»r.  M  'raid 

of  tin-  effect  of  anxiety  on  i  While 

thii  was  going  on,  Mr.  Ogilvie  looked  at    Ethel  in  eoneternal 
■ad  said,  '  Are  you  really  going  home ': ' 

'Yea,  mj  i  Idest  aisfa  r  mnel  I  me  when  she  bean 

Una.' 

II-    looked   down— Ethel   bad  the  resolution  to  walk 
Plora  oonld  not  give  npthe  ball, and  Ifeta  (bond  that  ihe  moat 
but  both  the  Normans  spent  a  qniel  evening  with  Dr.  Maj  and 
EtheL     German  May  had  a  had  headache,  whiob  be  was  allowed  to 
bare  justly  earned  j   Dr.  May  was  rery  happy  reviving  all  his  Scot- 
tish reooUections,  and  talking  to  young  Ogilvie  about  Edinburgh. — 
Onoe,  there  was  a  prirate  consultation.     Ethel  was  provoked  and 
ashamed  of  the  throbs  that  it  would  excite.     What  !  on  a  w» 
acquaintance ''. — 

When  alone  with  her  father,  she  began  to  nerve  herself  for 
something  heroic  and  great  was  her  shame  when  sin-  heard  only  of 

her   OOnsin'fl   kind   consideration    for   her  brother,  whom    he  wished 

kg  home  with  him,  and  then  the  Eighlands,  m  as  to 

divert  bis  anxiety  for   Barry,  as  well  as  to  call  him  off  from  the 

Studies  with  which  he  had  this  term  overworked  him-.  If  even  more 

than  asoaL     Dr.   May  had  given  most  grateful  consent,  and  be 
highly  in  praise  of  the  youth;  but  there  was  no  moi 
e,  and  Ethel  oonld  have  beaten  herself  for  the  moment  of  anti- 
cipation. 

Meta  same  home,  apologising  for  wakening  Ethel — but  Ethel 

had  not  been  asleep.     The  ball  had  not,  it  seemed,  been  ai  oharm- 

•  her  ss  ■  -  were,  and  Ethel  heard  a  sigh,  a-^  the  little 

lady  lay  down  in  her  bed. 

Late  as  it  was  when  she  went   I         •.  M  .-  the 

.rawlh  r>  off be  sent  hostfl  of  D  '  I  her  father,  and  wished 

she  might  go  with  them.     George  and  Flora  wire  cot  visible,  and 
Dr.  M  leaving  m  for  them,  snd  for  Norman,  in  her 

.  when  the  two  Bslliol  men  walked  in. 
Ethel  had  hoped  it  was  <<\< r,  yet  |  he  aorry  that 

the  two  youths  escorted  them  to  th<  was 

plsced  in  the  oarriage,  the  beliei 

Dg — ha].]  — but    in   the   civilities  which 

occupant  of  the  carria  omodation 

of  tin  ir  lesser  luggage,  she  words,  and  t! 

you  will  Bi  at  homo." 
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CHAPTER,    X. 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  home. 

Woedswobth. 

utiieldred's  dream  was  over.  She  had  wakened  to  the  inside  of 
a  Great  Western  carriage,  her  father  beside  her,  and  opposite  a 
thin,  foreign-looking  gentleman.  Her  father,  to  whom  her  life  was 
to  be  devoted  !  She  looked  at  his  profile,  defined  against  the  win- 
dow, and  did  not  repent.  In  a  sort  of  impulse  to  do  something  for 
him,  she  took  his  hat  from  his  hand,  and  was  going  to  dispose  of  it 
in  the  roof,  when  he  turned,  smiling  his  thanks,  but  saying,  '  it  was 
not  worth  while — this  carriage  was  a  very  transitory  resting-place.' 

The  stranger  at  that  moment  sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
'  Dick  himself!' 

'  Spencer  !  old  fellow,  is  it  you  ? '  cried  Dr.  May,  in  a  voice  of 
equal  amazement  and  joy,  holding  out  his  hand,  which  was  grasped 
and  wrung  with  a  force  that  made  Ethel  shrink  for  the  poor  maimed 
arm. 

'  Ila  !  what  is  amiss  with  your  arm  ?  '  was  the  immediate  ques 
tion.  Three  technical  words  were  spoken  in  a  matter  of  fact  way, 
as  Dr.  May  replaced  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  then,  with  an  eager 
smile,  said,  '  Ethel,  here  !     You  have  heard  of  him  ! ' 

Ethel  had  indeed,  and  gave  her  hand  cordially,  surprised  by  the 
bow  and  air  of  deferential  politeness  with  which  it  was  received, 
like  a  favour,  while  Dr.  Spencer  asked  her  whether  she  had  been 
staying  in  Oxford. 

'  Aye,  and  what  for,  do  you  think  ?  '  said  Dr.  May,  joyously. 

'  You  don't  say  that  was  your  son  who  held  forth  yesterday  !  I 
thought  his  voice  had  a  trick  of  yours — but  then  I  thought  you 
would  have  held  by  old  Cambridge.' 

'  What  could  I  do  ?  '  said  Dr.  May,  deprecatingly  ;  '  the  boy 
would  go  and  get  a  Balliol  scholarship — ' 

'  Why  !  the  lad  is  a  genius  !  a  poet — no  mistake  about  it !  but 
I  scarcely  thought  you  could  have  one  of  such  an  age.' 

'  Of  his  age  !  His  brother  is  in  Holy  Orders — one  of  his  sisters 
is  married.     There's  for  you,  Spencer  !  ' 

'  Bless  me,  Dick !    I  thought  myself  a  young  man  ! ' 

'  What !  with  hair  of  that  colour  ? '  said  Dr.  May,  looking  at 
his  friend's  milk-white  locks. 

'  Bleached  by  that  frightful  sickly  season  at  Poonshedagore, 
when  I  thought  I  was  done  for.  But  you !  you — the  boy  of  the 
whole  lot !  You  think  me  very  disrespectful  to  your  father,'  added 
he,  turning  to  Ethel,  '  but  you  see  what  old  times  are.' 

'  I  know,'  said  Ethel,  with  a  bright  look. 

'  So  you  were  in   the  theatre,  yesterday,'  continued  Dr.  May , 
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I 
I  fortnight     I  went  a< 

I  fell  in  with  Rudden,  the  man  I  was  vitfa  in   N 
.  bonorarj  D 

M  itli  liim.' 

'  And  s  of  a 

i      I .  I 

I  ■ 
I» 
•  \  I       i  a  regular 

M    home    with  Dr.   M  n   hi. 

arm.      '  I  OSM  Oomi 

I" 

•  :        \\  ;11  it  not  be  ii.  looking 

ted  but  ur 

I  We  -l..'.ll  bo  so 

II     looked  lii>  courteous  thank-  a  was  with  them  §n 

ogh. 
El     l's  thoughts  were  directed  from  all  she  bad  left  at  Oxford, 
iratoh  thoM  two  old  friends.     Bbe  knew  enough 
of  the  trarelli  t  into  her  father's  bappin 

f  another  E     M  tthew. 

rough,  at  Caml  P 

Imburgh,  always  linked  in  tl  friendship;  but,  h-.  D 

•  bis  friend  bad  been  the  <lilL,<,iit  one  of  the  pair, 
a  br  .  of  principle  and  spirit,  and  highly  distingu 

in  all  ind  Dr.  May's  model  of  perfection.     Their  paths 

lain  far  apart,  ami   they  bad   00(  rinoe, 

•,  they  bad  parted  in  London — the  one  to  settle 
at  h  town,  while  the  other  I  a  situation  as  trarelling 

On  hu   return,  be  bad  almost  Baerifieed  fa 

:  -trick'  d  emigrant-ship.     11 

lia,  ami  there  the  oorree» 

M      bad  lost  traces  of  bim,  only 

'  that,  in  a  Tisitation  of  cholera,  he  1     I  I  with  the 

iiess  «'f  1 1 i -*  own  lift-,  ami  a  Bererc  illness,  which  had 

i  up  his  healtl  '1  bim  to  relinquish  hi- 

•.*•  appi  ared  tl 

i  reoruit,  in  the  Him 

ned  in  a  •'  ss 

1    loutta  h<-  bad  fallen 
tb  a  party  ab  tut  to  I  he  bad  so- 

lion  iiit"  the  int       i 
of  A  11.    bs  I 
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nients  there,  and  in  India,  and  had  finally  worked  his  way  slowlj 
home,  overland,  visiting  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  refreshing  his 
memory  with  every  Italian,  German,  or  French  Cathedral,  or  work 
of  art,  that  had  delighted  him  in  early  days. 

He  was  a  slight,  small  man,  much  sun-burnt,  nearly  bald,  and  his 
hair  snowy,  but  his  eyes  were  beautiful,  very  dark,  soft,  and  smiling, 
and  yet  their  gaze  peculiarly  keen  and  steady,  as  if  ready  for  any 
emergency,  and  his  whole  frame  was  full  of  alertness  and  vigour. 
His  voice  was  clear  and  sweet,  and  his  manner  most  refined  and 
polished  ;  indeed,  his  courtesy  to  Ethel,  whenever  there  was  a  change 
of  carriage,  was  so  exemplary,  that  she  understood  it  as  the  effect 
on  a  chivalrous  mind,  of  living  where  a  lady  was  a  rare  and  precious 
article.  It  frightened  Ethel  a  little  at  first,  but,  before  the  end  of 
the  journey,  she  had  already  begun  to  feel,  towards  him,  like  an  old 
friend — one  of  those  inheritances,  who  are  so  much  valued  and  loved, 
like  a  sort  of  uncles-in-frieudship.  She  had  an  especial  grateful 
honour  for  the  delicate  tact  which  asked  to  questions,  as  she  saw  his 
eye  often  falling  anxiously  on  her  father's  left  hand,  where  the  wed- 
ding-ring shone  upon  the  little  finger. 

There  was  talk  enough  upon  his  travels,  on  public  changes,  and 
on  old  friends ;  but,  after  those  first  few  words,  home  had  never 
been  mentioned. 

When,  at  five  o'clock,  the  engine  blew  its  whistle,  at  the  old 
familiar  station,  Dr.  May  had  scarcely  put  his  head  out  before 
Adams  hastened  up  to  him  with  a  note. 

'  All  well  at  home  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir.     Miss  Margaret  sent  up  the  gig.' 

'  I  must  go  at  once,'  said  Dr.  May,  hastily — '  the  Larkins'  child 
is  worse.  Ethel,  take  care  of  him,  and  introduce  him.  Love  to 
Margaret.     I'll  be  at  home  before  tea.' 

He  was  driven  off  at  speed,  and  Ethel  proposed  to  walk  home. 
Dr.  Spencer  gave  her  his  arm,  and  was  silent;  but  presently  said, 
in  a  low,  anxious  voice,  "  My  dear,  you  must  forgive  me,  I  have 
heard  nothing  for  many  years.     Your  mother — ' 

'  It  was  an  accident,'  said  Ethel,  looking  straight  before  her. 
'  It  was  when  papa's  arm  was  hurt.     The  carriage  was  overturned.' 

'  And — '  repeated  Dr.  Spencer,  earnestly. 

'  She  was  killed  on  the  spot,'  said  Ethel,  speaking  shortly,  and 
abruptly.     If  she  was  to  say  it  at  all,  she  could  not  do  so  otherwise. 

He  was  dreadfully  shocked — she  knew  it  by  the  shudder  of  hia 
arm,  and  a  tight,  suppressed  groan.  He  did  not  speak,  and  Ethel, 
as  if  a  relief  from  the  silence  must  be  made,  said  what  was  not  very 
consoling,  and  equally  blunt, '  Margaret  had  some  harm  done  to  her 
spine — she  cannot  walk.' 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear,  but  walked  on,  as  in  a  dream,  where 
Ethel  guided  him,  and  she  would  not  interrupt  him  again. 

They  had  just  passed  Mr.  Bramshaw's  office,  when  a  voice  was 


TOT   DAW!    <  Hi 

beard  benine*,  tailing     M       Ethel  I  M    -  Ethel!1  and  Edward  An- 
11.  dow  articled  to  Mr.  Bramshaw,  burst  oat,  pen  In  hand,      I 
1 1  h  i  k  i  n  l5  sbabb)  and  i 

hell'  be  said,  breatkleaal y,  *  1  beg  your  pardon,  bnt 
bai  <•  von  beard  from  Hai 

■  No  I    said  EtheL     '  dare  thej  bad  that  paper  at  home?' 

thai    1   know  of,1  said  Edward.     '  Ity  ntother  want 
send  it,  but  1  would  not  take  it — not  while  l>r.  Ifaj  \u>  awaj 

'  Thank  von  —  (hat  was  \.ry  kind  of  YOU.1 

•  And  oil !  M uwj  Ethel,  do  yon  think  it  i>  true '.' ' 

1  We  hope  not,*  aaid  Ethel,  kindly — '  w<  ptainatO 

who  thought  it  not  at  all  to  I"-  depended  on.1 

•  I  an  aa  L'la  1."  said  Edward;  and,  shaking  bands,  be  went 

to  bis  high  stool,  Ethel  feeling  that  he  deserved  the  painathat  Nor* 
man  had  taken  to  Bare  and  befriend  him.     She  spoke  to  her  com- 
panion in  explanation.     '  We  are  rery  anxious  tor  pews  of  nrj  i 
brother's  ship  Aiocstia,  in  the  Paoil 

•  More!    exclaimed   ] r   Dr.  Bpeneer,   almost  ovcrpow 

'Good  bearenal     1  thought  May.  at  least,  wae happy  1 s 

■  Be  is  not  unhappy,' said  Ethel,  not  sorry  that  they  had  armed 
at  the  lack  entrance  of  t h<>  shrubbery. 

'  Sow  h"  this?1  said  he,  standing  still,  as  soon  | 

had  passed  into  the  garden. 

■  Four  \.  Ootober.    I  assure  you,  bii  spirits  are  almost 
always  a 1." 

'When  J   \»a<  at   Adelaide,  little  thinking!  *  be  sighed,  thea 
recollecting  bimsel£     '  Forgive  me,  I  hare  giren  you  pain.1 

•  No.*  she  said,  'or  rather,  I  gave  you  inure.' 

'  1  knew  her — 'and  there  be  broke  off,  pan -ed  for  B  minute,  then 
-  himself,  seemed   resolutely  to  turn  away  from  the  subject, 

and  said,  walking  on,  '  This  garden  is  not  much  altered.' 

At  that  moment  a  little  shrill  voice  broke  out  in  remonstranee 
g  the  laurel- —  But  you  know,  Daisy,  you  are  the  captain  oi 
the  forty  thiei  i 

uurtling  announcement !'  said  J>r.  Bpeneer,  looking  at  Ethel, 

and  the  next  two  steps  brought  them  in  rieu  of  the  play«plaee  in 

laurela,  where  Aubrey  hVr  on  the  Round,  feigning  sleep,  but 

tag  B  watchful   eye  over  "Blanche,  who  was  dropping  something 

1  flowur-pote,  Gertrude  dancing  about  in  a 
■  1  t  >  bare  called  for  the  reproof  of  the  more  earnest 

'Ethel I  Ethel l1  soreamed  the  children,  with  one   voiot 

while  the  two  girls  stood  in  shynem  at  her  companion,  Aubrey  had 

made  :i   dart  at   h<  r  l. <••!..  and  hung  upon    her,  a: 
all,  like  a  wild  eat. 

•  That  will   do.  that   will   do,   old    m^n — let   go!      Speak  hi  Vr 
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Blanche  did  so  demurely,  and  asked  where  was  papa  ? 

'  Coming,  as  soon  as  he  has  been  to.  Mrs.  Larkins's  poor  baby.' 

1  George  Larkins  has  been  here,'  said  Aubrey.  '  And  I  have 
finished  Vipera  et  lima,  Ethel;  but  Margaret  makes  such  false 
quantities !  ' 

'  What  is  your  name,  youngster  ?  '  said  Dr.  Spencer,  laying  hi? 
hand  on  Aubrey's  head. 

'  Aubrey  Spencer  May,'  was  the  answer. 

'  Hey  day  !  where  did  you  steal  my  name  ? '  exclaimed  Dr.  Spen- 
cer, while  Aubrey  stood  abashed  at  so  mysterious  an  accusation. 

'  Oh ! '  exclaimed  Blanche,  seizing  on  Ethel,  and  whispering,  '  Is 
it  really  the  boy  that  climbed  the  market  cross  ? ' 

'  You  see  your  fame  lives  here  ? '  said  Ethel,  smiling,  as  Dr. 
Spencer  evidently  heard. 

'  He  was  a  little  boy  !  '  said  Aubrey,  indignantly,  looking  at  the 
grey-haired  man. 

'  There  ! '  said  Ethel  to  Dr.  Spencer. 

'  The  tables  turned  ! '  he  said,  laughing  heartily.  '  But  do  not 
let  me  keep  you. — You  would  wish  to  prepare  your  sister  for  a 
stranger,  and  I  shall  improve  my  acquaintance  here.  Where  are 
the  forty  thieves  ?  ' 

'  I  am  all  of  them,'  said  the  innocent,  daisy-faced  Gertrude ;  and 
Ethel  hastened  towards  the  house,  glad  of  the  permission  granted  by 
his  true  good-breeding. 

There  was  a  shriek  of  welcome  from  Mary,  who  sat  working  be- 
side Margaret.  Ethel  was  certain  that  no  evil  tidings  had  come  to 
her  eldest  sister,  so  joyous  was  her  exclamation  of  wonder  and  re- 
buke to  her  home-sick  Ethel.  '  Naughty  girl !  running  home  at 
once  !     I  did  think  you  would  have  been  happy  there !  ' 

'  So  I  was,'  said  Ethel,  hastily ;  '  but  who  do  you  think  I  have 
brought  home  ? '  Margaret  flushed  with  such  a  pink,  that  Ethel 
resolved  never  to  set  her  guessing  again,  and  hurried  to  explain ; 
and  having  heard  that  all  was  well,  and  taken  her  housekeeping 
measures,  she  proceeded  to  fetch  the  guest ;  but  Mary,  who  had  been 
unusually  silent  all  this  time,  ran  after  her  and  checked  her. 

'  Ethel !  have  you  heard  ?  '  she  said. 

'  Have  you  ?'  said  Ethel. 

'  George  Larkins  rode  in  this  morning  to  see  when  papa  would 
come  home,  and  he  told  me.  He  said  I  had  better  not  tell  Marga- 
ret, for  he  did  not  believe  it.' 

'  And  you  have  not !     That  is  very  good  of  you,  Mary.' 

1  Oh  !  I  am  glad  you  are  come  !  I  could  not  have  helped  tell- 
ing, if  you  had  been  away  a  whole  week !  But,  Ethel,  does  papa 
believe  it  ? '  Poor  Mary's  full  lip  swelled,  and  her  eyes  swam, 
ready  to  laugh  or  weep,  in  full  faith  in  her  sister's  answer. 

Ethel  told  of  Meta's  captain,  and  the  smile  predominated,  and 
settled  down  into  Mary's  usual  broad  beamy  look,  like  a  benignant 
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pinch.  J 

•     '  I  »r   will   it    hurt  M  ai 

more  t>.  think  a  her  ? ' 

:\N".      II  •  harm 

in  that  way.     Mention  it,  but  without  - 

■  Won't  •  i ' — 

1    think 
nothing  of  it  m 

1  !.iin>clt'   to 

ii  the  ral  ■  •  t. 

1 1   w  v.  . .  -  •       I 

- 
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*  I  put  him  into  Richard's  room.  The  children  were  eating  him 
up  !     He  is  so  kind  to  them.' 

'  Aye  !  I  say,  Ethel,  that  was  a  happy  consequence  of  your 
coming  home  with  me.' 

'  What  a  delightful  person  he  is! ' 

'  Is  he  not  ?  A  true  knight-errant,  as  he  always  was  !  I  could 
not  tell  you  what  I  owed  to  him  as  a  boy — all  my  life,  I  may  say — 
Ethel,'  he  added,  suddenly;  'we  must  do  our  best  to  make  him 
happy  here.  I  know  it  now — I  never  guessed  it  then,  but  one  is 
very  hard  and  selfish  when  one  is  happy — ' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  papa  ?  ' 

'  I  see  it  now,'  continued  Dr.  May,  incoherently  ;  '  the  cause  of 
his  wandering  life — advantages  thrown  aside.  He  !  the  most  wor- 
thy. Things  I  little  heeded  at  the  time  have  come  back  on  me ! 
I  understand  why  he  banished  himself! ' 

'  Why  ?  '  asked  Ethel,  bewildered. 

'  She  never  had  an  idea  of  it ;  but  I  might  have  guessed  from 
what  fell  from  him  unconsciously,  for  not  a  word  would  he  have 
said — nor  did  he  say,  to  show  how  he  sacrificed  himself ! ' 

'  Who  was  it  ?  Aunt  Flora  ?  '  said  Ethel,  beginning  to  collect 
his  meaning. 

'  No,  Ethel,  it  was  your  own  dear  mother  !  You  will  think  this 
another  romantic  fancy  of  mine,  but  I  am  sure  of  it.' 

'  So  am  I,'  said  Ethel. 

'  How — what  ?  Ah !  I  remembered,  after  we  parted,  that  he 
might  know  nothing — ' 

'  He  asked  me,'  said  Ethel. 

'  And  how  did  he  bear  it  ? ' 

Ethel  told,  and  the  tears  filled  her  father's  eyes.  ( It  was  wrong 
and  cruel  in  me  to  bring  him  home  unprepared  !  and  then  to  leave 
it  to  you.  I  always  forget  other  people's  feelings.  Poor  Spencer  ! 
And  now,  Ethel,  you  see  what  manner  of  man  we  have  here,  and 
how  we  ought  to  treat  him.' 

'  Indeed  I  do  ! ' 

'  The  most  unselfish — the  most  self-sacrificing — '  continued 
Dr.  May.  '  And  to  sec  what  it  all  turned  on !  I  happened  to  have 
this  place  open  to  me — the  very  cause,  perhaps,  of  my  having  taken 
things  easy — and  so  the  old  professor  threw  opportunities  in  my 
way ;  while  Aubrey  Spencer,  with  every  recommendation  that  man 
could  have,  was  set  aside,  and  exiled  himself,  leaving  the  station, 
and  all  he  might  so  easily  have  gained.  Ah,  Ethel,  Sir  Matthew 
Fleet  never  came  near  him  in  ability.  But  not  one  word  to  inter- 
fere with  me,  would  he  say,  and — how  I  have  longed  to  meet  him 
again,  after  parting  in  my  selfish,  unfeeling  gladness ;  and  now  I 
have  nothing  to  do  for  him,  but  show  him  how  little  I  was  to  be 
'.rusted  with  her.' 

Ethel  never  knew  how  to  deal  with  these  occasional  bursts  of 
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■    but   she  Mid   thai     '  ■  tb  much 

1  in  have  met  with  him,  and  delighted  with  the  children. 

•  AM  well,  you  are  Jksr  children,1  ^n i< I   Dr.  May,  with  hia  band 

bel'a  shoulder, 
they  went  dowi  and  found   Mary  making  b  I 

Dr.  Spencer  was  overwhelmed  with   I 
admiren — for  Aubrey  and  Gertrude  on  each  knee,  and 

Blanche  standing  beside  him,  inflicting  on  him  a  cat 
nami  'ip. 

•  Ethel  has  introduced  you,  I  lid  I'r.  May, 

•  /aye,  1  assure  yon.  it  was  an  alarming  introduction,    N" 
enter  your  garden,  than  1  hear  that  I  am  in  th<-  midst  ol 

Forty  Thieves      1  find  a  young  lady  putting  the  world  to  death) 

the  fashion  of  Hamlet — ana,  looking  aboul  to  fi  1 1  <  1  what  I  bars 

lost,  I  And  this  urchin  has  robbed  me  of  my  name — a  property  I 

ft  to  oufbrtunato  travellers,  however  small 

they  might  be  chopped  themselves.1 

•  Well,  Aubrey  boy,  will  you  make  restitution  ?' 

my  name,' said  Aubrey, positively;  for,  as  hia  father  added, 
He  is  not  without  dread  of  the  threat  being  fulfilled,  and  himself 

left  to  be  that  Anon,  who,  Blanche  says,  write-  - nch  p 

ey  privately  went  to  Ethel,  to  ask  her  if  this  were  possible; 
and  ahc  ha>l  to  reassure  him,  by  telling  him  that  they  wen:  'only in 
I 

It  was  fun  with  ■  much  deeper  current  though;  for  I'r.  .Spencer 
.-,  with  a  smile,  between  gratification  and  Badness,    I  did 
link  my  name  would  have  been  remembered  here  so  long.1 

had  used  up  mine,  and  the  grandfathers',  and  the  uncli 
i  t<>  think  we  might  look  a  little  further  a-field,1  aaid  Dr.  May. 
i  had  only  known  where  I  would  have  asked  you  to 

be  the  varlet'a  godfather;  but  I  was  much  afraid  you  were  no  whero 
iu  the  land  of  tin-  li\  ing.1 

4 1  have  hut  one  godson,  and  he  is  (-'"fl'  1  !     I  ought  to 

for  fcvcn  years  I  thought  I  wa>  coming 
home.1 

Aubrey  had  re<  ificiently  to  observe  to  Blanche, 'that  was 

almost  aa  had  i    I  -.'  which,  being  overheard  and  repeated, led 

to  tin*  information  that  he  was  Ethel's  pupil,  whereupon  I>r.  8p       r 

.  to  inquire  after  the  school,  and  to  exclaim  at  hia  friend  for 

having  deserted  it  in  the  person  of  '!'< ■m.     Dr.  May  looked 

I  it  «;i>  all  Norman's  fault :  and  I'r.  Spencer,  shaking 
bush  Blanche,  opined  that  the  young  gentleman  was  a  groat 

innovator,  and  that  be  was  sure  be  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pulling 
down  the  Market  Cross,  and  the  stopping  op  Randall'a  Alley — 
iniquities  of  the  "  already  had  made 

him  an 

1  Poor  Norma  t  Randall's  Alhr 
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Dr.  May ;  '  but  as  to  the  Market  Cross,  that  came  down  a  year  before 
he  was  born.' 

4  It  was  the  Town  Council !  '  said  Ethel. 

'  One  of  the  ordinary  stultifications  of  Town  Councils  ?  ' — 

'  Take  care,  Spencer,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  I  am  a  Town  Councilman 
myself — ' 

'  You,  Dick ! '  and  he  turned  with  a  .start  of  astonishment,  and 
went  into  a  fit  of  laughing,  re-echoed  by  all  the  young  ones,  who 
were  especially  tickled  by  hearing,  from  another,  the  abreviation 
that  had,  hitherto,  only  lived  in  the  favourite  expletive, '  As  sure  as 
my  name  is  Dick  May.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Dr.  May.  "  '  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place  ? 
Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  years  ?  One  that  hath  two  gowns,  and 
everything  handsome  about  him  ! '  " 

His  friend  .laughed  the  more,  and  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
College  stories,  of  which  the  quotation  from  Dogberry  seemed  to 
have  reminded  them. 

There  was  something  curious  and  affecting  in  their  manner  to 
each  other.  Often  it  was  the  easy  bantering  familiarity  of  the  two 
youths  they  had  once  been  together,  with  somewhat  of  elder 
brotherhood  on  Dr.  Spencer's  side — and  of  looking  up  on  Dr. 
May's — and  just  as  they  had  recurred  to  these  terms,  some 
allusion  would  bring  back  to  Dr.  Spencer,  that  the  heedless,  high- 
spirited  "  Dick,"  whom  he  had  always  had  much  ado  to  keep  out  of 
scrapes,  was  a  householder,  a  man  of  weight  and  influence ;  a 
light  which  would  at  first  strike  him  as  most  ludicrous,  and  then 
mirth  would  end  in  a  sigh,  for  there  was  yet  another  aspect ! 
After  having  thought  of  him  so  long  as  the  happy  husband  of  Margaret 
Mackenzie,  he  found  her  place  vacant,  and  the  trace  of  deep  grief 
apparent  on  the  countenance,  once  so  gay — -the  oppression  of  anxiety 
marked  on  the  brow,  formerly  so  jo}7ous,  the  merriment  almost  more 
touching  than  gravity  would  have  been,  for  the  former  nature 
seemed  rather  shattered  than  altered.  In  merging  towards  this 
side,  there  was  a  tender  respect  in  Dr.  Spencer's  manner  that  was 
most  beautiful,  though  this  evening  such  subjects  were  scrupu- 
lously kept  at  the  utmost  distance,  by  the  constant  interchange 
of  new  and  old  jokes  and  stories. 

Only  when  bed-time  had  come,  and  Margaret  had  been  carried 
off — did  a  silence  fall  on  the  two  friends,  unbroken  till  Dr.  May 
rose  and  proposed  going  up-stairs.  When  he  gave  his  hand  to  wish 
good  night,  Dr.  Spencer  held  it  this  time  most  carefully,  and  said, 
•  Oh  May  !  I  did  not  expect  this ! ' 

'  I  should  have  prepared  you,'  said  his  host, '  but  I  never  recollected 
ihat  you  knew  nothing — ' 

'  I  had  dwelt  on  your  happiness  ! ' 

'  There  never  were  two  happier  creatures  for  twenty-two  years, 
laid  Dr.  May,  his  voice  low  with  emotion.     '  Sorrow  spared  her  I 


Y        ■  -    in    un.ii iiim. 

Deluded. 

I  bad  turned  I  bidden  I  irith  his  1 

■  moment      \  D 

•Son  D     M 

i  hildren '. 
Tnei  ding  in  Dr   M  '■'■  bat  <lo 

think  of  mj  poor  gi 

i  the  nature  of  the  injury  :   Dr.  8] 
than  tli.it  i  •  ry  hopeless  mattei       1 1 

1  that  he  bad  t  In  ■  \  1  1  bad  wondered  at 

pinion      II  -  ntbdv 

■  '1  from  * : 

\    .  parted  at  bis 

door. 

d ii i m  1  ■  good !' simply answered  Dr.  Mar.    'Good 
night !     I  an  glad  I  i  here—  ■  r  it.' 

B    :   •       Diok  I  how  tike  that  girl  is  to  yon  I    E  rselfl' 

h  a  .-  If  as  1 1  I l-night.' 

Ethel  overcame  the  difficulty  of  giving  the  ... 

in,  with  a  tolerable  success,  by  putting  the  storj 
•ii  i"..iv:i;  ■  >k<-  it  to  1"  art  aa  much 

a-*  the  had  feared,  n"r  *  1 1 <  1  six  i  dwell  on  it  afterwai 

truth  was  perhaps  that  Dr.  £ 
nn  excit  and  amusi  ment  than  it  \ 

•t  like  him  extremely,  hut  after  such  ■  week  an  -h<-  bad 
ted  rather  stale  and  nnprofil 
lings,"  imagin 
that  Ethel  had  distrusted  ber  capabilities,  and  therefore  retun 

•  Ethel  herself  sometimi  there  might  be  an  irritability 

in  her  own  manner  thai  The  children 

inclined  tx  be  riotous  with  their  n<  I,  who  made  mneh  "f 

Um  in  continually,  and  i  specially  patronised  Aubrey ;  Mary  was  prowl 
■.  much  the  had  learnt  to  <\<>  for  Margaret  in  1 
i      M    .  was  bo  much  taken  op  with  his  friend,  that  1 
saw  less  of  him  than  usual,  and  ah 
all  a  mistake  that  • 
did  much  1><  tter  without  ber. 
M'  mtin 

ber     At 
th<-  end  of  a  w<        ".     .  Rii  <  ra  was  escorted  borne  a  m  W  i 
tu<>  and  came  to  E  ja  lively  d< 

of  all  the  concluding  pleasur  rture 

I  • 

'    Mr 
. 
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4hat  Ethel  bad  passed  over  one  who  had  evidently  been  so  great  an 
ingredient  in  the  delights  of  the  expedition.  Meta  had,  however 
observed  nothing — she  was  a  great  deal  too  simple  and  too  mnch 
engrossed  for  such  notions  to  have  crossed  her  mind ;  but  Margaret 
inferred  something,  and  hoped  to  learn  more  when  she  should  see 
Flora.  This  would  not  be  immediately.  George  and  his  wife  were 
gone  to  London,  and  thence  intended  to  pay  a  round  of  visits  ;  and 
Norman  had  accompanied  his  namesake  to  Glenbracken. 

Ethel  fought  hard  with  her  own  petulance  and  sense  of  tedium 
at  home,  which  was,  as  she  felt,  particularly  uncalled  for  at  present; 
when  Dr.  Spencer  was  enlivening  them  so  much.  He  was  never 
in  the  .way,  he  was  always  either  busy  in  the  dining-room  in  the 
morning  with  books  and  papers,  or  wandering  about  his  old 
school-boy  haunts  in  the  town,  or  taking  Adams'  place,  and  driving 
out  Dr.  May,  or  sometimes  joining  the  children  in  a  walk,  to  their 
supreme  delight.  His  sketches,  for  he  drew  most  beautifully,  were 
an  endless  pleasure  to  Margaret,  with  his  explanations  of  them — she 
even  tried  to  sit  up  to  copy  them,  and  he  began  to  teach  Blanche  to 
draw.  The  evenings,  when  there  was  certain  to  be  some  entertaining 
talk  going  on  between  the  two  Doctors,  were  very  charming,  and 
Margaret  seemed  quite  revived  by  seeing  her  father  so  happy  with 
his  friend.  Ethel  knew  she  ought  to  be  happy  also,  and  if  attention 
could  make  her  so,  she  had  it,  for  kind  and  courteous  as  Dr.  Spencer 
was  to  all,  she  seemed  to  have  a  double  charm  for  him.  It  was  as 
if  he  found  united  in  her  the  quaint  brusquerie,  that  he  had  loved  in 
her  father,  with  somewhat  of  her  mother;  for  though  Ethel  had  less 
personal  resemblance  to  Mrs.  May  than  any  other  of  the  family, 
Dr.  Spencer  transferred  to  her  much  of  the  chivalrous  distant 
devotion,  with  which  he  had  regarded  her  mother.  Ethel  was  very 
little  conscious  of  it,  but  he  was  certainly  her  sworn  knight,  and 
there  was  an  eagerness  in  his  manner  of  performing  every  little 
service  for  her,  a  deference  in  his  way  of  listening  to  her,  over  and 
above  his  ordinary  polish  of  manner. 

Ethel  lighted  up,  and  enjoyed  herself  when  talking  was  going  on 
— her  periods  of  ennui  were  when  she  had  to  set  about  any  homo 
emjloyment — when  Aubrey's  lessons  did  not  go  well — when  she 
wanted  to  speak  to  her  father,  and  could  not  catch  him ;  and  even 
when  she  had  to  go  to  Cocksmoor. 

She  did  not  seem  Ik  make  any  progress  there — the  room  was 
very  full,  and  very  close,  the  children  were  dull,  and  she  began  to 
believe  she  was  doing  no  good — it  was  all  a  weariness.  But  she 
was  so  heartily  ashamed  of  her  feelings,  that  she  worked  the  more 
vehemently  for  them,  and  the  utmost  show  that  they  outwardly  made 
was,  that  .Margaret  thought  her  less  vivacious  than  her  wont,  and 
she  was  a  little  too  peremptory  at  times  with  Mary  and  Blanche. 
She  had  so  much  disliked  the  display  that  Flora  had  made  about 
Gocksmoor,   that   .she  had    imposed  total  silence   on   it  upon  hex 
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and  Dr.  Speneer  bad  spent  a  fortnight  at 
trough  without   being  aware  of  their  occupation;    when  11 
oocurred  such  an  eztremelj  sultrj  day,  thai  M 
with  Ethel  on  bar  intention  of  broiling  heraelf  and  Marj  by  wall 
lumoor,  when  the  quicksilver  stood  at  BO    in  the  shade. 

Ethel  vu  much  inclined  to  stay  at  home,  but  she  did  not  know 
whether  tin-  was  from  heat  or  from  idleness,  and  her  fretted  spirits 
took  the  turn  of  determination — so  she  posted  i 
:  that  her  brothers  celled  her  '  Cockamoor  speed,'  and  Blarj 
panted  bj  her  aide,  humbly  petitioning  t""r  the  plantation  path,  when 
she  answered  '  that  it  was  as  w<  ll  to  1"-  hot  in  the  son  as  in  the  shade.' 

The  school-room  was  unusually  full,  all  tit*-  haymaking  mothers 
made  it  serre  as  an  infant  school,  and  though  is  much  window  was 

opened  as  there  oould  l» .  tin*  efieet  was  nut  i In<  --.    N -  \ . •  r t ! i .  I ■  --, 

Ethel  -.it  down  and  gathered  her  class  round  her,  and  she  had  just 
heard  the  chapter  onoe  read,  when  there  was  ■  little  sonfusion,  a 
frightened  erj  of"  Ethel  1"  and  before  she  could  rise  to  her  feet — 
a  Bump  upon  the  floor — poor  Mary  had  absolutely  feinted  dead  ai 

Etnel  was  much  terrified,  and  rery  angiy  with  herself; 
was  no  light  weight,  but  Mrs.  Klwood  ooming  at  their  cry,  helped 
Ethel  to  drag  her  into  the  outer  room,  where  she  soon  hegan  to  re- 
;m<l  to  be  i  icessi r»  ly  pumued  a-  to  what  bad  happened  to 

her.      She  said  the  BBS  «  a-  roaring,  and  where  was  Harry'.'  and  then 

she  looked  much  surprised  to  find  herself  lying  on  Mrs,  Klwood's 
damp  flags — a  circumstance  extremely  distressing  t"  Mr-.  Klwood, 
who  wanted  to  cany  her  up-etairs  in.,  Cherry's  room,  rery  clean 
and  rery  white,  hut  with  such  a  .Mm  shining  full  into  it  ! 

Ethel  lavished  all  care,  and  reproached  herself  greatly,  though 
snrc  nothing  had  erer  been  supposed  capable  of  hurting  Mary, 

Mary  herself  protest  d  that  nothing  at  all  had  ailed  her  till  the 

children's  roiaes  began  to  sound  funny,  and  turned  into  the  v. 

of  the  BBS,  and  therewith  \<<<<>r  Mary  burst  into  a  great  flood  of  I 

and  asked  whither  Harry  would   ever   oome   back.      The   tears  did 

her  a  great  deal  of  good,  though  not  so  much  as  the  being  petto  1 
i.'hrl.  and  .-he  boou  declared  herself  perfectly  well;  hut  Ethel 

could  not  think  of  letting  her  walk  hone-,  and  sent  off  a  boy — who 
trusted  would  not  feint — with  a  note  to  Margaret,  desiring  her 

which  fortunately  was  at  home  to-day. 
Mazy  had  partaken  of  some  of  M      I  a,  which,  though 

extremely  bitfc  cordial,  and  was  sitting,  quit 

i.  in    the   arhour   at    tie   door,  when    tl.  1   Dr 

Bponcer  walked  in. 

•  Well,  and  how  are  you  J  ' 

•  Quite  well  now,  thank    .  H  ed!     Why 
did  you  oome  '.' ' 

1  ]  thought  it  would  make  her  ha]  or  father  was  not  at 

think  1.0  one  is  a 
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doctor  but  your  papa  ?     There's  not  much  the  matter  with  you 
however.     Where  is  Ethel? ' 

'  In  the  school,'  and  Mary  opened  the  door.    Dr.  Spencer  looked 
in,  as  Ethel  came  out,  and  his  face  put  her  in  mind  of  Norman's  look 
'  No  wonder  !  '  was  all  he  said. 

Ethel  was  soon  satisfied  that  he  did  not  think  Mary  ill.  In  fact, 
he  said  fainting  was  the  most  natural  and  justifiable  measure,  under 
the  circumstances.  '  How  many  human  creatures  do  you  keep 
there  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Forty-seven  to-day,'  said  Mary,  proudly. 

'  I  shall  indict  you  for  cruelty  to  animals !  I  think  I  have 
known  it  hotter  at  Poonshedagore,  but  there  we  had  punkahs  ! ' 

'  It  is  very  wrong  of  me,'  said  Ethel.     '  I  should  have  thought 
of  poor  Mary,  in  that  sunny  walk,  but  Mary  never  complains.' 
'  Oh,  never  mind,'  said  Mary,  '  it  did  not  hurt.' 
'  I'm  not  thinking  of   Mary,'  said   Dr.  Spencer,  '  but  of  the 
wretched  beings  you  are  leaving  shut  up  there.     I  wonder  what  the 
mercury  would  be  there.' 

1  We  cannot  help  it,'  said  Mary.  '  We  cannot  get  the  ground.' 
.  And  Mary  having  been  voted  into  the  seat  of  honour  and  com- 
fort, by  his  side,  in  the  carriage,  told  her  version  of  Cocksmoor  and 
the  Committee;  while  Ethel  sat  up  in  the  little  narrow  seat  behind, 
severely  reproaching  herself  for  her  want  of  consideration  towards 
one  so  good  and  patient  as  Mary,  who  proved  to  have  been  suffering 
far  more  on  Harry's  account  than  they  had  guessed,  and  who  was 
so  simple  and  thoroughgoing  in  doing  her  duty.  This  was  not  being 
a  good  elder  sister,  and,  when  they  came  home,  she  confessed  it, 
and  shewed  so  much  remorse,  that  poor  Mary  was  quite  shocked, 
and  cried  so  bitterly,  that  it  was  necessary  to  quit  the  subject. 

'  Ethel,  dearest,'  said  Margaret,  that  night,  after  they  were  in 
bed,  '  is  there  anything  the  matter  ? ' 

'  No,  nothing,  but  that  Oxford  has  spoilt  me,'  said  Ethel,  reso- 
lutely.    '  I  am  very  cross  and  selfish  ! ' 

'  It  will  be  better  by-and-by,'  said  Margaret,  '  if  only  you  aro 
Bure  you  have  nothing  to  make  you  unhappy.' 

'  Nothing,'  said  Ethel.  She  was  becoming  too  much  ashamed 
of  her  fancy  to  breathe  one  word  about  it,  and  she  had  spoken  the 
truth.     Pleasure  had  spoilt  her. 

'  If  only  we  could  do  something  for  Cocksmoor ! '  she  sighed, 
presently,  '  with  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  lying  idle.' 

Margaret  was  very  glad  that  her  thoughts  were  taking  this 
channel,  but  it  was  not  a  promising  one,  for  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  practicable,  present  or  future.  The  ground  could  not  be 
had — the  pig  would  not  get  over  the  stile — the  old  woman  could 
not  get  home  to-night.  Cocksmoor  must  put  up  with  its  present 
school,  and  Mary  must  not  be  walked  to  death. 


Tin:   DAD1   <  ii  u\.  I  lH 

Or,  a-  KiIhI  drew  bet  own  morel,  sacrifice  must  no< 
i»  ilation  that  li.i  try,  era  t  not  blunt  u  in  the 

details  of  Life. 


OH  APT  i:  1:    XT. 

'  i'  I  m  wlmi  van  good  t"  <!",  Cbapola  im-l  bam  ('imrrhca,  and 

i 

Dn  Km  said  l»r.  Spenoer,  as  the  friends  sal  together  m  the  evening, 
after  Mary's  awoon,  'yon  seen  to  bare  found  en  expedient 
miking  baroo  among  your  daught 

■  It  does  ii"'  bnil  them,1  said  Dr.  May,  carelessly. 

•  Pretty  well,  after  the  specimen  of  to-day.1 

•  That  waa  chance1 

1  [fyoo  like  it.  I  have  no  more  to  aey;  but  I  should  like  to  make 
.t  for  two  hours  in  such  a  temperature,     [fthey  were  mine — ' 

1  Wry  fine  talking,  but  1  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
binderins  the  only  pains  that  have  ever  been  taken  with  that  un- 
lueky  place.  Ion  donH  know  that  sir]  EtheL  She  began  at 
fifteen,  entirely  of  her  own  aeoord,  and  lias  never  (altered.  If  any 
of  the  ehildren  there  are  saved  from  perdition,  ii  \<  owing  to  her, 
ami  I  am  Qo(  going  t<>  be  tin-  man  to  stop  her.     They  are  atronar. 

healthy  girl-,  and  I  OtnnOt  see  that  it  does  them  any  harm — rather 

•  Save  \<>n  any  apodal  predileotion  (bra  room  eight  (eel  by  ni 

•  Can't  he  helped.     What  would  you  have  said  if  vou  had 

the   1;, 

'  What  i-  this  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  band?' 
'  The   ladies   lure  ohOM  tO  have  a  fancy  fair,  the  only  result   of 
which,  hitherto,  has  been  the  taking  away  my  Flora.      There  is  the 

money,  hut  the  land  can't  }>•■  ha  1. 

•  Why  i 

■  Tied  up  between  the  Drydale  Estate  ami College,  and  in 

the  bends  of  the  quarry  master,  Nicolson.     There  waa  an  applica- 
tion made  to  tli,.  College,  but  they  did  not  begin  at  the  righl  end." 

n  my  word,  Dick,  you  take  it  ried  bu  friend, 

rather  indignantly. 

•1  own    I    have   not    stirred   in    the   matter.'  .-aid    I>r.  Mav.      'I 

knew  nothing  would  come  to  0 i  under  the  pack  of  silly  women 

that  our  schools  are  ridd.-n  with — '  and,  as  he  heard  a  BOUnd  a  little 

like  '  pi-h  : '  he  continued,  and  that  old  rlameden,  it  is  absolutely 

work  with  such  a  head —or  no  bead.      There's  nothing  fin? 

it  to  wait  for  letter   tin..  1  of  setting  up  ind( 

insubordinate  action.1 


xu 
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1  You  are  the  man  to  leave  venerable  abuses  undisturbed ! ' 
'  The  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease ! ' 
1  There  spoke  the  Corporation  ! ' 

Ah !  it  was  not  the  way  you  set  to  work  in  Poonshedagore.' 
<  Why,  really,  when  the  venerable  abuses  consisted  of  Hindoos 
praying  to  their  own  three-legged  stools,  and  keeping  sacred  monkeys 
in  honour  of  the  ape  Hanyuman,  it  was  a  question  whether  one  could 
be  a  Christian  oneself,  and  suffer  it  undisturbed.  It  was  coining 
it  too  strong,  when  I  was  requested  to  lend  my  own  step-ladder  for 
the  convenience  of  an  exhibition  of  a  devotee,  swinging  on  hooks  in 
his  sides.' 

Dr.  Spencer  had,  in  fact,  never  rested  till  he  had  established  a 
mission  in  his  former  remote  station;  and  his  brown  godson,  once 
a  Brahmin,  now  an  exemplary  Clergyman,  traced  his  conversion  to 
the  friendship,  and  example,  of  the  English  physician. 

'  Well,  I  have  lashed  about  me  at  abuses,  in  my  time  '  said  Dr 
May. 

'  I  dare  say  you  have,  Dick  ! '  and  they  both  laughed— the  in- 
considerate way  was  so  well  delineated. 

'  Just  so,'  replied  Dr.  May ;  '  and  I  made  enemies  enough  to 
fetter  me  now.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  done  right — I  have  not ; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  on  my  hands,  and  I  don't  write  easily.  I 
have  been  slower  to  take  up  new  matters  than  I  ought  to  have  been.' 
'  I  see,  I  see  ! '  said  Dr.  Spencer,  rather  sorry Jbr  his  implied  re- 
proach, '  but  must  Cocksmoor  be  left  to  its  fate,  and  your  gallant 
daughter  to  hers  ? ' 

'  The  Vicar  won't  stir.  He  is  indolent  enough  by  nature,  and 
worse  with  gout ;  and  I  do  not  see  what  good  I  could  do.  I  once 
offended  the  tenant,  Nicolson,  by  fining  him,  for  cheating  his  un- 
happy labourers,  on  the  abominable  truck  system;  and  he  had 
rather  poison  me,  than  do  anything  to  oblige  me.  And,  as  to  the 
copyholder,  he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  who  never  comes  near  the  place, 
nor  does  anything  for  it.' 
'  Who  is  he  ?  ' 
'  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame.' 

'  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame !  I  know  the  man.  I  found  him  in 
one  of  the  caves  at  Thebes,  among  the  mummies,  laid  up  with  a 
fever,  nearly  ready  to  be  a  mummy  himself!  I  remember  bleeding 
him — irregular,  was  not  it?  but  one  does  not  stand  on  ceremony 
in  Pharaoh's  tomb.  I  got  him  through  with  it;  we  came  up  the 
Nile  together,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  was  at  Alexandria.  He  is 
your  man  !  something  might  be  done  with  him  !  ' 

'  I  believe  Flora  promises  to  ask  him  if  she  should  ever  meet 
him  in  London,  but  he  is  always  away.  If  ever  we  should  be  hap- 
py enough  to  get  an  active  incumbent,  we  shall  have  a  chance.' 

Two  days  after,  Ethel  came  down  equipped  for  Cocksmoor.  It 
W2s  as  hot  as  ever,  and  Mary  was  ordered  to  stay  at  home,  being 


•mi.  I'M  v   •  ii  \.  11" 

i,-.l  h\    :i  prom  .  •  .should 

■   .r  ■  t  W8J  Ii'   for  anything  but  a  salaman.. 

Dr.  fi      oer  waa  in  tin'  liall,  with  bia  bomb  :  ibiiu 

•ii  \  loose  ooat,  for  ha  entirely  avoided,  except  on  Son 
tin-  medical  soil  of  Mack.     He  offered  to  relieve  Ethel  of  her 

af  books. 

•  .N..  thank  yon.'     (He  had  them  l._v  this  time).     'But  1 
g.'in^  tn  ( Sookamoor.1 

'  Will  you  alluw  me  i"  be  your  oompanion  ': ' 

1  1  shall  be  r<  iy  glad  of  the  plea  ■  1""  I  am 

i.it  in  the  least  afraid  of  going  alone,1  aaid  she,  emilu 

■ben  she  wae  glad  of  sneh  pleasant  oompany.       I   forewarn 
v«.ii  though  that  1  bare  busii  i 

'1   will  find  OOOUpation.1 

i  yon  moat  promise  not  to  turn  against  me.     1  have  onder- 
a  great  deal  already  about  that  plane.     Norman  was  a! 
bing  against  it,  ami  now  that  hie  baa  1"  i  enable,  I 

can't  have  papa  •  I  against  it  again — b  udi  -,  be  would  mind 
■ore.1 

Dr.  Spencer  promised  to  do  nothing  hut  what  was  quite  n 
able.     Ethel  believed  that  he  accompanied  her  merely  1  ■ 
gallantry  would  not  .-utter  her  to  go  unescorted,  ami  she  was  not 
.-nrry,  for  it  was  too  long  a  walk  for  solitude  t"  be  wi  iy  agreeable, 
when  strange  -  might  1 i  the  road,  though  she  had 

never  let  them  he  "  liOM  iii  the  path.11 

The  walk  was  as  pleasant  ai  a  soorohing  sun  would  allow,  and 

by  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  scattered  oottages,  Ethel  had  been 

drawn  into  explaining  many  of  her  I  r  perpll  \itie-. 

•  it'  you  cmld  get  the  land  granted,  where  should  you  eh 

have  it  .- '  he  asked.     •  You  know  it  will  not  do  to  go  and  say,  "  Be 
i  gire  ma  a  pjeoa  of  land.''  without  ipeeifying  what,  or" 

yon  might  chance  to  have  one  at  the  Land's  End.1 

•-,  that  was  one  of  the  blunders,1  said  Kthel.      '  But   I   had 

oft.n  thought  of  this  nice  little  square  plao  d  two  gard 

ami  sheltered  by  the  old  quarry.1 

'  lla  !   hardly  SgB,  I  should  .-ay.'  replied  I'r.  S] 

stepping  it  out.     •  .\  .  oonfissd  by  the  quarry. 

Let  us  look  further.' 

A    -       ■  L       Could  he  he    going  tO  tal 

On  him.self.  hut    that  wa-    tOO  wild  a  BWppOSitlOn-  *J  he   had 

nothing  of  his  own,  only  a  mod.  rate  pension  from  the  East  India 
Oompany. 

•  What  do  you  think  i  i  this?'  he  odd,  eoming  I  of  a 
knoll,  eommanding  a  pretty  riew  of  the  Abbotatoke  woods,  clear 

from  houses,  and  yet  not  n  mote  from  the  hamlet.      She  agreed  that 
ild  do  w,  U.  and  he  kicked  Op  a  hit  of  turf  1  into  the 

soil,  pronouncing  it  dry.  and  tit  for  a  good  foundation.     Then  ho 
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began  to  step  it  out,  making  a  circuit  that  amazed  her,  but  he  said, 
'  It  is  of  no  use  to  do  it  at  twice.  Your  school  can  be  only  the  first 
step  towards  a  Church,  and  you  had  better  have  room  enough  at 
once.     It  will  serve  as  an  endowment  in  the  meantime.' 

He  would  not  let  her  remain  iu  the  sun,  and  she  went  into 
school.  She  found  him,  whsn  she  came  out,  sitting  in  the  arbour, 
smoking  a  cigar — rather  a  shock  to  her  feelings,  though  he  threw 
it  away  the  instant  she  appeared,  and  she  excused  him  for  his 
foreign  habits. 

In  the  evening,  he  brought  down  a  traveller's  case  of  instru- 
ments, and  proceeded  to  draw  a  beautiful  little  map  of  Cocksmoor, 
where  it  seemed  that  he  had  taken  all  his  measurements,  whilst  she 
was  in  school.  He  ended  by  an  imaginary  plan  and  elevation  for 
the  school,  with  a  pretty  oriel  window  and  bell-gable,  that  made 
Ethel  sigh  with  delight  at  the  bare  idea. 

Next  day,  he  vanished  after  dinner,  but  this  he  often  did  ;  he 
used  to  say  he  must  go  and  have  a  holiday  of  smoking — he  could 
not  bear  too  much  civilized  society.  He  came  back  for  tea,  how- 
ever, and  had  not  sat  down  long  before  he  said,  '  Now,  I  know  all 
about  it.  I  shall  puck  up  my  goods,  and  be  off  for  Vienna  to- 
morrow.' 

'  To  Vienna ! '  was  the  general  and  dolorous  outcry,  and  Ger- 
trude laid  hold  of  him  and  said  he  should  not  go. 

'  I  am  coming  back,'  he  said,  '  if  you  will  have  me.  The  Col- 
lege holds  a  Court  at  Fordholm,  on  the  3rd,  and,  on  the  last  of  this 
month,  I  hope  to  return.' 

'  College  !  Court !  What  are  you  going  to  do  at  Vienna  ? 
Where  have  you  left  your  senses  ? '  asked  Dr.  May. 

'  I  find  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame  is  there.  I  have  been  on  an 
exploring  expedition  to  Drydale,  found  out  his  man  of  business,  and 
where  he  is  to  be  written  to.  The  College  holds  a  Court  at  Ford- 
holm,  and  I  hope  to  have  our  business  settled.' 

Ethel  was  too  much  confounded  to  speak.  Her  father  was  ex- 
claiming on  the  shortness  of  the  time. 

1  Plenty  of  time,'  said  Dr.  Spencer,  demonstrating  that  he  should 
be  able  to  travel  comfortably,  and  have  four  days  to  spare  at  Vien- 
na— a  journey,  which  he  seemed  to  think  less  of,  than  did  Mr.  May 
of  going  to  London. 

As  to  checking  him,  of  that  there  was  no  possibility,  nor,  indeed, 
notion,  though  Ethel  did  not  quite  know  how  to  believe  in  it,  nor 
that  the  plan  could  come  to  good.  Ethel  was  much  better  by  this 
time :  by  her  vigorous  efforts,  she  had  recovered  her  tone  of  mind 
and  interest  in  what  was  passing ;  and  though,  now  and  then  Nor- 
man's letters,  carrying  sentences  of  remembrance,  made  her  glow  a 
little,  she  was  so  steady  to  her  resolution  that  she  averted  all  traffic 
in  messages  through  her  brother's  correspondence,  and,  in  that  fear, 
allowed  it  to  lapse  into  Margaret's  hands  more  than  she  had  ever 
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Heel  lino  kii'  ll 

on  t:  •  oing  ofhia  holidays,  and  th< 

.   ■■  i!  ir  I  him  ■  ■• 
Led  much  moro  li:n 
the  outpouring  of  all  tfc  I  bis  mind. 

D     Bpenoer  thought  her  looking  worse,  when  h 
I,  on  tin-  appointed  day.     Be  bad  brought  Sir  Henry  Walk- 
inghames  full  consent  to  .  drawn  up  in 

D  of   l'ii-i- 
!  II  it   .N  .  '      II.    -, 

all  Bol  •     ■  •  i a  1 1  v  li:t'  I  ' 

Hoi  .    i '  ••  in    form,  •  1 1  .       I    •    - 

moked  pipes  with  three-tailed  Paohas,  that 
1  should  f  the  father  of  quarrym< 

What  be  'li'l  with  tii.'  father  of  qnarzymen  «  mown, 

whether  he  talked  him  orer,  or  bought  him  off — Margaret  ! 

rmer;   Dr.  Ifaj  feared  the  latter;  the  results  were  certain: 
Mr.  Nioolson  bad  agreed  that  the  land  shoul  I  d  op. 

triumphant  l>r.  Bpenoer  sat  down  to  write  a  -• 
1    Uege  authorities,  when  i 
tlu-ir  court 

1  must  1"-  put  into  the  bands  of  tr 
inoumbent  of  ooorai 

must  hare  another.     V    a    in-in-law?1 
mould  think,'  said  Dr.  M 
I  '   v.        I  :iin  going.1 

ii'l  his  friend. 
'I  must         [tell  yon,  Diek;  1  must  hare  a  plane  of  my  own 
toke  my  pipe  in.' 

'  I-  that  all  :  '  .-aid  1  > r.  May.      '  1  think  you  inL  >mmO- 

.  unless  you  wi.-ln  '1  i"  l><-  n<ar  yniir  m 
M  ■  -    •  r  i-  always  resorting  to  watering-plaoi        M 
Jo  nothing  bat  play  on  the  pian  i      N      I  thai]  perhaps  n  off  to 
.  tea,  the  onlj  pkv  s  I  ha  .  | 

1  t  >  :i  t   P 

Iter  order  your  ooffin  then,1  mattered  Dr.  M 

..ill  try  1 

ud  tarn  Museum  Horary.1 

r,  I  .  D 

"  '  '         Bet  r  there.     RtheJ 

will  i  •  Imilt  with 

I  would  : 

V 
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and  the  last  old  woman  never  did,'  continued  Dr.  May.     '  A  o-ardec 
the  length  of  this  one — ' 

'  But  I  say — I  want  to  be  near  the  British  Museum. ' 
'  Take  a  season-ticket,  and  run  up  once  a  week.' 
'  I  shall  teach  your  boys  to  smoke  ! ' 
'  I'll  see  to  that ! ' 

1  You  have  given  Cocksmoor  one  lift,'  said  Ethel,  '  and  it  will 
never  go  on  without  you.' 

'  It  is  such  a  nice  house  ! '  added  the  children,  in  chorus  ;  '  it 
would  be  such  fun  to  have  you  there.' 

'  Daisy  will  never  be  able  to  spare  her  other  Doctor,'  said  Mar- 
garet, smiling. 

'  Hun  to  Mrs.  Adams,  Tom,  and  get  the  key,'  said  Dr.  May. 
There  was  a  putting  on  of  hats  and  bonnets,  and  the  whole  party 
walked  down  the  garden  to  inspect  the  house — a  matter  of  curiosity 
to  some — for  it  was  where  the  old  lady  had  resided  on  whom  Harry 
had  played  so  many  tricks,  and  the  subject  of  many  myths  hatched 
between  him  and  George  Larkins. 

It  was  an  odd,  little  narrow  slip  of  a  house,  four  stories,  of  two 
rooms  all  the  way  up,  each  with  a  large  window,  with  a  marked 
white  eye-brow.  Dr.  May  eagerly  pointed  out  all  the  conveniences, 
parlour,  museum,  smoking  den,  while  Dr.  Spencer  listened,  and 
answered  doubtfully;  and  the  children's  clamorous  anxiety  seemed 
to  render  him  the  more  silent. 

Hector  Erncscliffe  discovered  a  jack-daw's  nest  in  the  chimne}', 
whereupon  the  whole  train  rushed  off  to  investigate,  leaving  the  two 
Doctors  and  Ethel  standing  together  in  the  empty  parlour,  Dr.  May 
pressing,  Dr.  Spencer  raising  desultory  objections ;  but  so  evidently 
against  his  own  wishes,  that  Ethel  said,  '  Now,  indeed,  you  must 
not  disappoint  us  all.' 

'  No,'  said  Dr.  May,  '  it  is  a  settled  thing.' 
'  No,  no,  thanks,  thanks  to  you  all,  but  it  cannot  be.     Let  me 
go—'  and  he  spoke  with  emotion.     '  You  are  very  kind,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.' 

'  Why  not  r '  said  Dr.  May.  '  Spencer,  stay  with  me — '  and  he 
spoke  with  a  pleading,  almost  dependant  air,  '  Why  should  you 
go?' 

'  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  about  it.     You  are  very  kind,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  encumber  you  with  a  lone  man,  growing  old.' 
'  We  have  been  young  together,'  said  Dr.  May. 
'  And  you  must  not  leave  papa,'  added  Ethel. 
1  No,'   said   Dr.   May.     '  Trouble  may  be  at  hand.     Help    ua 
through  with  it.     Remember,  these  children  have  no  uncles.' 
'  You  will  stay  ?  '  said  Ethel. 

He  made  a  sign  of  assent — he  could  do  no  more,  and  just  then, 
Gertrude  came  trotting  back,  so  exceedingly  smutty,  as  to  call 
everyone's  attention.     Hector  had  been  shoving  Tom  half-way  up 


l !:» 

of  tills  amateur  <  himmv- -we.pin;.'  had  been  a  ploutiful   l> 

of  all  tin'  -ii-  ill;,   'i 

ladies,  that  Mary  and  Blanche  bad  Bed  away  from  public  i 

Dr.  Spent  to  threaten      poll  Tom 

down  by  tin-  heels,  for  disturbing  his  jackdaws,  whereupon  I 

i  ,1  Dr.  May  began  t"  talk  of  maraud' 
Lug  times,  when  the  jackdaws  in  tin'  Minster  tower  had  been  harried, 

•  Ah  '. '  said  Dr.  Spenct  r,  a-  Tom  <  tnergi  I.  blaoker  than  ti. 

rs,  and  hah'  choked,  '  what  do  you  know  al 

daw  i      :  that   a:v  DO  Wniohoote  SCtto] 

'  Don't  we  ?' cried   Hector,  *  when  there  is  a  jackdaw 
Chapel,  twentj  feet  high.1 

•  Old  Grey  made  that  !'  said  Tom,  who  usually  acted  the  pari 

i  I    iter's  credulity. 
1  Why,  there  is  a  pioture  of  it  in  J<  ud  Hooter. 

t  op  «'n  i  to  see  if  we  oan  gel  at  the 

neat,  papa  ':    -aid  Tom. 

\  i  must  ask  Dr.  Spencer.  It  is  his  h  i . 
l>r.  Spencer  *  I  i « 1  not  gainsay  it,  ami  proceeded  even  to  ihew  the 
old  Wnichcote  spirit,  by  l<:i'limr  the  assault,  and  promising  to  take 
oare  of  Aubrey,  while  Ethel  retained  Gertrude,  and  her  Gather  too; 
f  >r  Dr.  May  had  suoh  a  great  inclination  to  scramble  op  the  ladder 
after  them,  that  .-he,  thinking  it  a  dangerous  experiment  for  so 
helpless  an  arm,  was  obliged  to  assure  him  that  it  would  create  a 
sensation  among  the  gossiphood  of  Stoneborough,  if  their  physician 
irting  himself  on  the  top  of  the  ho 

•  Ah  !  I'm  not  a  physician  nnattacned,  like  him.'  said  Dr.  M  iy, 
laughing.     '  Hollo  I  have  yon  got  up,  Tom?     There's  a  door  up 

there.      I'll  show  yOU — ' 

don't  papa.     Think  of  Mrs.  Ledwioh  ;  ami  aaking  hex  to 
bee  two  trustees  up  there  ! '  said  BtheL 

•  Ah  I  Mrs.  Ledwich;  what  i-  to  he  done  with  her,  Ethel  '■  ' 

•  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell.     If  Flora  were  but  at  home,  she  would 
manage  it." 

noer  can  manage  anything  1'  was  the  answer.     '  That  was 
tin-  happiest  chance  imaginable  that  you  came  home  with  me,  and 

>-  i  \\.-  came  to  gO  by  the  same  train." 

Kihel  WSJ  Only  afraid  that  tim  ly  wa-ted  ;    but 

sen,  and  it  is  emphatically  the  best  t' 
— have  tli 

to  be  a  to  womankind:  and  Dr.  Spencer  did  not 

r    •  from  his  pursuit  t.ll  tb 

red,  and   two  grey-hea  1.  which   n 

!.       Little    Aul 

teal  names  tor  them,  till  that  he  would 
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make  them  as  great  prigs  as  himself,  and  that  their  names  should 
be  nothing  but  Jack  and  Jill. 

'  There's  nothing  for  it  but  for  Aubrey  to  go  to  school,'  cried 
Tom,  sententiously  turning  round  to  Ethel. 

'Aye,  to  Stoneborough,'  said  Dr.  Spencer. 

Tom  coloured,  as  if  sorry  for  his  movement,  and  hastened  away 
to  make  himself  sufficiently  clean  to  go  in  quest  of  a  prison  for  his 
captives. 

Dr.  Spencer  began  to  bethink  him  of  the  paper  that  he  had  been 
so  eagerly  drawing  up,  and  looking  at  his  own  begrimed  hands, 
asked  Ethel  whether  she  would  have  him  for  a  trustee. 

'  Will  the  other  eight  ladies  ?  '  said  Ethel,  '  that's  the  point.' 

'  Ha,  Spencer !  you  did  not  know  what  you  were  undertaking. 
Do  you  wish  to  be  let  off?  '  said  Dr.  May. 

'  Not  I,'  said  the  undaunted  Doctor.  '  Come,  Ethel,  let  us  hear 
what  should  be  done.' 

'  There's  no  time,'  said  Ethel,  bewildered.  '  The  Court  will  be 
only  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

'  Ample  time !  '  said  Dr.  Spencer,  who  seemed  ready  to  throw 
himself  into  it  with  all  his  might.  '  What  we  have  to  do  is  this. 
The  ladies  to  be  propitiated  are — ' 

'  Nine  Muses,  to  whom  you  will  have  to  act  Apollo,'  said 
Dr.  May,  who,  having  put  his  friend  into  the  situation,  had  a 
mischievous  delight  in  laughing  at  him,  and  watching  what  he 
would  do. 

'  One  and  two,  Ethel,  and  Mrs.  Rivers  ! ' 

'  Rather  eight  and  nine,'  said  Ethel,  '  though  Flora  may  be 
somebody  now.' 

'  Seven  then,'  said  Dr.  Spencer.  '  Well  then,  Ethel,  suppose  we 
set  out  on  our  travels  this  afternoon.  Visit  these  ladies,  get  them 
to  call  a  meeting  to-morrow,  and  sanction  their  three  trustees.' 

'  You  little  know  what  a  work  it  is  to  call  a  meeting,  or  how 
many  notes  Miss  Rich  sends  out  before  one  can  be  accomplished.' 

'  Faint  heart — you  know  the  proverb,  Ethel,  Allons.  I'll  call 
on  Mrs.  Ledwich — ' 

'  Stay,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  Let  Ethel  do  that,  and  ask  her  to  tea, 
and  we  will  show  her  your  drawing  of  the  school.' 

So  the  remaining  ladies  were  divided — Ethel  was  to  visit  Miss 
Anderson,  Miss  Boulder,  and  Mrs.  Ledwich ;  Dr.  Spencer,  the  rest, 
and  a  meeting,  if  possible,  be  appointed  for  the  next  day. 

Ethel  did  as  she  was  told,  though  rather  against  the  grain,  and 
her  short,  abrupt  manner,  was  excused  the  more  readily,  that  Dr. 
Spencer  had  been  a  subject  of  much  mysterious  speculation  in 
Stoneborough,  and  to  gain  any  intelligence  respecting  him,  was 
a  great  object ;  so  that  she  was  extremely  welcome,  wherever  she 
called. 

Mrs.  Ledwich  promised  to  come  to  tea,  and  instantly  prepared 
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'  Never  you  fear — 

(  That  was  all  she  could  extract  from  him,  though  he  looked 
very  arch. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  accepted  of  their  representatives  -with 
full  consent ;  and  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Spencer  next  had  to  hunt 
up  the  fellow  trustee.  He  finally  contrived  to  collect  everyone  he 
wanted  at  Fordholin,  the  case  was  laid  before  the  College — the 
College  was  propitious,  and,  by  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Dr. 
Spencer  laid  before  Ethel  the  promise  of  the  piece  cf  land. 

Mary's  joy  was  unbounded,  and  Ethel  blushed,  and  tried  to 
thank.  This  would  have  been  the  summit  of  felicity  a  year  ago, 
and  she  was  vexed  with  herself  for  feeling  that  though  land  and 
money  were  both  in  such  safe  hands,  she  could  not  care  sufficiently 
to  feel  the  ecstacy  the  attainment  of  her  object  would  once  have 
given  to  her.  Then  she  would  have  been  frantic  with  excitement, 
and  heedless  of  everything ;  now  she  took  it  so  composedly  as  to 
annoy  herself. 

'  To  think  of  that  one  week  at  Oxford  having  so  entirely  turned 
this  head  of  mine  ! ' 

Perhaps  it  was  the  less  at  home,  because  she  had  just  heard  that 
George  and  Flora  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  Glenbracken,  but 
though  the  zest  of  Cocksmoor  might  be  somewhat  gone,  she  called 
herself  to  order,  and  gave  her  full  attention  to  all  that  was  planned 
by  her  champion. 

Never  did  man  plunge  into  business  more  thoroughly  than  he, 
when  he  had  once  undertaken  it.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
from  gathering  particulars  of  every  practical  matter  that  comes 
under  their  notice,  are  able  to  accomplish  well  whatever  they  set 
their  hand  to  ;  and  building  was  not  new  to  him,  though  his  former 
subjects — a  Church  and  Mission  station  in  India — bore  little  re- 
membrance to  the  present. 

He  bought  a  little  round  dumpling  of  a  white  poiij',  and  trotted 
all  over  the  country  in  search  of  building  materials  and  builders, 
he  discovered  trees  in  distant  timber-yards,  he  brought  home  speci- 
mens of  stone,  one  in  each  pocket,  to  compare  and  analyze,  he  went 
to  London  to  look  at  model  schools,  he  drew  plans  each  more  neat 
and  beautiful  than  the  last,  he  compared  builders'  estimates,  and 
wrote  letters  to  the  National  Society,  so  as  to  be  able  to  begin  in 
ths  spring. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  settling  himself,  furnishing  his  new 
house  with  great  precision  and  taste.  He  would  have  no  assist- 
ance in  his  choice,  either  of  servants  or  furniture,  but  made  nu 
morons  journeys  of  inspection  to  Whitford,  to  Malvern,  and  to 
London,  and  these  seemed  to  make  him  the  more  content  with 
Stoneborough.  Sir  Matthew  Fleet  had  evidently  chilled  him,  and 
as  he  found  his  own  few  remaining  relations  uncongenial,  he  be- 
same  the  more  ready  to  find  a  resting  place  in  the  grey  old  town, 
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clever,  but  an  old  world  man,'  said  Harvey.  '  He  has  made  up  Lis 
bundle!  of  prejudices.' 

'  Clever  sort  of  lad  ! '  said  Dr.  Spencer,  '  a  cool  hand,  but  very 
shallow — ' 

Ethel  wondered  to  hear  thus  lightly  disposed  of,  the  powers  of 
argument  that  had  been  thought  fairly  able  to  compete  with  Nor- 
man, and  which  had  taxed  him  so  severely.  She  did  not  know  how 
differently  abstract  questions  appear  to  a  mature  mind,  confirmed 
in  principle  by  practice  ;  and  to  one  young,  struggling  in  self- 
formation,  and  more  used  to  theories  than  to  realities. 


CHAP  TEE    XII 


The  licart  may  ache,  but  may  not  burst ; 
Heaven  will  nut  leave  tliee,  nor  forsake. 

Christian  Tear. 


Hector  and  Tom  finished  their  holidays  by  a  morning's  shooting 
at  the  G  range,  Dr.  May  promising  to  meet  them,  and  let  them  drive 
him  home. 

Meta  was  out,  when  he  arrived ;  and,  repairing  to  the  library, 
he  found  Mr.  Rivers  sitting  by  a  fire,  though  it  was  early  in  Sep- 
tember, with  the  newspaper  before  him,  but  not  reading.  He 
looked  depressed,  and  seemed  much  disappointed  at  having  heard 
that  George  and  Flora  had  accepted  some  further  invitations  in 
Scotland,  and  did  not  intend  to  return  for  another  month.  Dr.  May 
spoke  cheerfully  of  the  hospitality  and  kindness  they  had  met,  but 
failed  to  enliven  him,  and,  as  if  trying  to  assign  some  cause  for  his 
vexation,  he  lamented  over  fogs  and  frosts,  and  began  to  dread 
an  October  in  Scotland  for  Flora,  almost  as  if  it  were  the  Arctic 
regions. 

He  grew  somewhat  more  animated  in  praising  Flora,  and  speak- 
ing of  the  great  satisfaction  he  had  in  seeing  his  son  married  to  so 
admirable  a  person.  He  only  wished  it  could  be  the  same  with  his 
daughter. 

•  You  are  a  very  unselfish  father,'  said  Dr.  May..  '  I  cannot 
imagine  you  without  your  little  fairy.' 

1  It  would  be  hard  to  part,'  said  Mr.  Rivers,  sighing ;  '  Yet  I 
should  be  relieved  to  sec  her  in  good  hands,  so  pretty  and  engaging 
as  she  is,  and  something  of  an  heiress.  With  our  dear  Flora,  she 
is  secure  of  a  happy  home  when  I  am  gone,  but  still  I  should  bo 
glad  to  have  seen — '  and  he  broke  off  thoughtfully. 

1  She  is  so  sensible,  that  we  shall  see  her  make  a  good  choice, 
said  Dr.  May,  smiling ;  '  that  is,  if  she  choose  at  all,  for  I  do  not 
know  who  is  worthy  of  her.' 
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ly  combated,  lay  in  wait  always  ready  to  prey  ou  them.  Hector 
stole  round  to  sit  by  Margaret,  and  Dr.  Spencer  muttered,  "  this 
will  never  do,"  and  sent  Tom  to  fetch  some  papers  lying  on  bis 
table,  whence  he  read  them  some  curious  accounts  that  he  had  just 
received  from  his  Missionary  friends  in  India, 

_  They  were  interested,  but  in  a  listening  mood,  that  caused  a 
universal  start  when  the  bell  again  sounded.  This  time,  James 
reported  that  the  servant  from  the  Grange  said  his  master  was  very 
ill — he  had  brought  a  letter  to  post  for  Mr.  George  Rivers,  and  here 
was  a  note  for  Miss  Ethel.  It  was  the  only  note  Ethel  had  ever 
received  from  her  father,  and  only  contained  these  few  words : — 
Dear  E. 

I  believe  this  attack  will  be  the  last.     Come  to  Keia,  and  bring 
my  tilings.  Kt  'Mi 

Ethel  put  her  hands  to  her  forehead.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been 
again  plunged  into  the  stunned  dream  of  misery  of  four  years  a<ro, 
and  her  sensation  was  of  equal  bewilderment,  and  usclessness,  but  it 
was  but  for  a  moment — the  next  she  was  in  a  state  of  over  bustle 
and  eagerness.  She  wanted  to  fly  about  and  hasten  to  help  Meta, 
and  could  hardly  obey  the  word  and  gesture  by  which  Margaret 
summoned  her  to  her  side. 

'Dear  Ethel,  you  must  calm  yourself,  or  you  will  not  be  of 
ase.' 

'  I  ?  I  can't  be  of  any  use  !  Oh  !  if  you  could  go  !  If  Flora 
were  but  here  !     But  I  must  go,  Margaret.' 

( I  will  put  up  your  father's  things,'  said  Dr.  Spencer,  in  a  sooth- 
ing tone.  '  The  carriage  cannot  be  ready  in  a  moment,  so  that 
there  will  be  full  time.' 

Mary  and  Miss  Bracy  prepared  Ethel's  own  goods,  which  she 
would  otherwise  have  forgotten;  and  Margaret,  meanwhile,  de- 
tained her  by  her  side,  trying  to  calm  and  encourage  her  with  gentle 
words  of  council,  that  might  hinder  her  from  giving  way  to  the 
flurry  of  emotion  that  had  seized  her,  and  prevent  her  from  think- 
ing herself  certain  to  be  useless. 

Adams  was  to  drive  ncr  thither  in  the  gig,  and  it  presently  i 
to  the  door.  Dr.  Spencer  wrapped  her  up  well  in  cloaks  and  shawls, 
and  spoke  words  of  kindly  cheer  in  her  car  as  she  set  off.  The 
fresh  night  air  blew  pleasantly  on  her,  the  stars  glimmered  in  full 
glory  over  head,  and  now  and  then  her  eye  was  caught  by  the  rock- 
et-like track  of  a  shootiug-star.  Orion  was  rising  slowly  far  in  the 
east,  and  bringing  to  her  mind  the  sailor-boy  under  the  southern 
sky;  if,  indeed,  he  were  not  where  sun  and  stars  no  more  are  the 
light.  It  was  strange  that  the  thought  came  more  as  soothing  than 
as  acute  pain;  she  could  bear  to  think  of  him  thus  in  her  present 
frame,  as  long  as  she  had  not  to  talk  of  him.  Under  those  solemn 
stars,  the  Life  Everlasting  seemed  to  overpower  the  sense  of  this 
mortal  life  and  Ethel's  agitation  was  calmed  away. 
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Ethel  came  near,  and  put  her  arm  round  Meta'fl  waist,  as  if  ta 
fltrengthen  her,  as  she  stood  quite  passive,  and  still. 

Dr.  May  seemed  to  think  it  best  that  all  should  be  told ;  but, 
though  intently  watching  Meta,  he  directed  his  words  to  his  own 
daughter.  '  Thank  Heaven,  it  has  been  shorter,  and  less  painful, 
than  I  had  dared  to  hope.' 

Meta  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  bring  out  the  words,  and, 
with  an  imploring  look  at  Ethel,  as  if  to  beg  her  to  make  them 
clear  for  her,  she  inarticulately  murmured,  '  Oh  !  why  did  not  you 
call  me !  ' 

'  I  could  not.  He  would  not  let  me.  His  last  conscious  word 
to  me  was  not  to  let  you  see  him  suffer.' 

Meta  wrung  her  clasped  hands  together  in  mute  anguish.  Dr. 
May  signed  to  Ethel  to  guide  her  back  to  the  sofa,  but  the  move- 
ment seemed  so  far  to  rouse  her,  that  she  said,  '  I  should  like  to  go 
to  bed.' 

'  llight — the  best  thing,'  said  Dr.  May ;  and  he  whispered  to 
Ethel,  '  go  with  her,  but  don't  try  to  rouse  her — don't  talk  to  her 
Come  back  to  me,  presently.' 

He  did  not  even  shake  hands  with  Meta,  nor  wish  her  good- 
night, as  she  disappeared  into  her  own  room. 

Bellairs  undressed  her,  and  Ethel  stood  watching,  till  the  young 
head,  under  the  load  of  sorrow,  so  new  to  it,  was  laid  on  the  pillow. 
Bellairs  asked  her  if  she  would  have  a  light. 

'No,  no,  thank  you — the  dark  and  alone.  Good-night,'  said 
Meta. 

Ethel  went  back  to  the  sitting-room,  where  her  father  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window,  looking  out  into  the  night.  He  turned  as  she 
came  in,  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  forehead.  '  And 
how  is  the  poor  little  dear  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  The  same,'  said  Ethel.  '  I  can't  bear  to  leave  her  alone,  and 
to  have  said  nothing  to  comfort  her.' 

'  It  is  too  soon  as  yet,'  said  Dr.  May — '  her  mind  has  not  taken  it 
in.  I  hope  she  will  sleep  all  night,  and  have  more  strength  to  look 
at  it  when  she  wakens.' 

'  She  was  utterly  unprepared.' 

'  I  could  not  make  her  understand  me,'  said  Dr.  May. 

'And,  oh,  papa,  what  a  pity  she  was  not  there  !  ' 

'  It  was  no  sight  for  her,  till  the  last  few  minutes ;  and  hia 
whole  mind  seemed  bent  on  sparing  her.  What  tenderness  it  has 
been.' 

'  Must  we  leave  her  to  herself  all  night  ?  ' 

'  Better  so,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  She  has  been  used  to  loneliness; 
And  to  thrust  compauionship  on  her  would  be  only  harassing.' 

Ethel,  who  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  be  alone,  looked  as  if 
uhe  did  not  understand. 

'  I  used  to  try  to  force  consolation  on  people,'  said  Dr.  May 
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in  a  low,  subdued  voice,  that  nearly  overcame  Dr.  May.  When  the 
meal  was  over,  and  she  had  rung  the  bell,  and  risen  up,  a3  if  to  her 
daily  work,  she  turned  round,  with  that  piteous,  perplexed  air,  and 
stood  for  a  moment,  as  if  confused. 

'  Cannot  we  help  you  ?  '  said  Ethel. 

'  I  don't  know.  Thank  you.  But,  Dr.  May,  I  must  not  keep 
you  from  other  people — ' 

'  I  have  no  one  to  go  to  this  morning,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  I  am 
ready  to  stay  with  you,  my  dear.' 

Meta  came  closer  to  him,  and  murmured,  '  Thank  you ! ' 

The  breakfast  things  had,  by  this  time,  been  taken  away,  and 
Meta  looking  to  see  that  the  door  had  shut  for  the  last  time,  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  '  Now  tell  me — ' 

Dr.  May  drew  her  down,  to  sit  on  the  sofa  beside  him,  and,  in 
his  soft,  sweet  voice,  told  her  all  that  she  wished  to  learn  of  her 
father's  last  hours,  and  was  glad  to  see  showers  of  quiet,  wholesome 
tears  drop  freely  down,  but  without  violence,  and  she  scarcely 
attempted  to  speak.  There  was  a  pause  at  the  end,  and  then  she 
.said,  gently,  'Thank  you,  for  it  all.  Dear  papa! '  And  she  rose 
up,  and  wont  back  to  her  room. 

'She  has  learnt  to  dwell  apart,'  said  Dr.  May,  much  moved. 

'  How  beautifully  she  bears  up  ! '  said  Ethel. 

'  It  has  been  a  life  which,  as  she  has  used  it,  has  taught  hd 
strength  and  self-dependancc  in  the  midst  of  prosperity.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Ethel,  '  she  has  trained  herself  by  her  dread  of  self- 
indulgence,  and  seeking  after  work.  Bat  oh!  what  a  break  up  it 
is  for  her  !     I  cannot  think  how  she  holds  up.     Shall  I  go  to  her  ? ' 

'  I  think  not.  She  knows  the  way  to  the  only  Comforter.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  her  after  those  blessed  tears.' 

Dr.  May  was  right;  Meta  presently  returned  to  them,  in  the  same 
ubdued  sadness,  enfolding  her,  indeed,  as  a  flower  weighed 
down  by  mist,  but  not  crashing  nor  taking  away  her  powers.  It 
was  as  if  she  were  truly  upheld;  and  thankful  to  her  friends  as 
she  was.  she  did  not  throw  herself  on  them  in  utter  dependancc  or 
self-abandonment. 

S!><'  wrote  needful  letters,  shedding  many  tears  over  them,  and 
o!'i;'ii  obliged  to  have  off  to  give  the  blinding  weeping  its  course, 
but  refusing  to  impose  any  unnecessary  task  upon  Dr.  May's  lame 
arm.  All  that  was  right,  she  strove  to  do;  she  saw  Mr.  Charles 
Wilmot,  and  was  refreshed  by  his  reading  to  her,  and  when  Dr.  May 
desired  it,  she  submissively  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  took  several 
turns  with  Ethel  in  the  shrubbery,  though  it  made  her  cry  heartily 
to  look  into  the  down-stairs  rooms.  And  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  at  last, 
Dwniog  herself  strangely  tired,  she  did  not  know  why,  and  glad  that 
Ethrl  should  read  to  her.  By-aud-by,  she  went  to  dress  for  the 
evening,  and  lame  back,  full  of  the  tidings  that  one  of  the  children 
iu  t!i  ■  \  illage  had  been  badly  burnt.     D  occupied  hcrvcry  much — ■ 
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walk  in  the  garden  under  Norman's  charge.  He  waited  on  lie! 
with  a  sort  of  distant  reverence  for  a  form  of  grief,  so  unlike  what 
he  had  dreaded  for  her,  when  the  first  shock  of  the  tidings  had 
brought  back  to  him  the  shattered  bewildered  feelings  to  which  he 
dared  not  recur. 

To  dwell  on  the  details,  was,  to  her,  a  comfort,  knowing  his 
sympathy  and  the  affection  there  had  been  between  him  and  her 
father ;  nor  had  they  parted  in  such  absolute  brightness,  as  to  make 
them  unprepared  for  such  a  meeting  as  the  present.  The  cloud  of 
suspense  was  brooding  lower  and  lower  over  the  May  family,  and 
the  need  of  faith  and  submission  was  as  great  with  them  as  with 
the  young  orphan  herself.  Norman  said  little,  but  that  little  was 
so  deep  aud  fervent,  that  after  a  time,  Meta  could  not  help  saying, 
when  Ethel  was  seen  in  the  distance,  and  their  talk  was  nearly 
over — '  Oh  !  Norman,  these  things  are  no  mirage.' 

'  It  is  the  world  that  is  the  mirage,'  he  answei-ed. 

Ethel  came  up,  and  Dr.  May  also,  in  good  time  for  the  post. 
He  was  obliged  to  become  very  busy,  using  Norman  for  his  secre- 
tary, till  he  saw  his  son's  eyes  so  heavy,  that  he  remembered  the 
two  nights  that  he  had  been  up,  and  ordered  him  to  go  home,  and 
go  to  bed  as  soon  as  tea  was  over. 

'  May  I  come  back  to-morrow  ? ' 

'  Why — yes — I  think  you  may.  No,  no,'  he  added,  recellcetinj 
himself,'  I  think  you  had  better  not,'  and  he  did  not  relent,  though 
Norman  looked  disappointed. 

Meta  had  already  expressed  her  belief  that  her  father  would  be 
buried  at  the  suburban  Church,  where  lay  her  mother;  and  Dr. 
May  having  been  desired  to  seek  out  the  will  and  open  it,  fouud  it 
was  so;  and  fixed  the  day  and  hour  with  Meta,  who  was  as  sub- 
missive and  reasonable  as  possible,  though  much  grieved  that  he 
thought  she  could  not  be  pi'esent. 

Ethel,  after  going  with  Meta  to  her  room  at  night,  returned  as 
usual  to  talk  matters  over  with  him,  and  again  say  how  good  Meta 
was. 

'  And  I  think  Norman's  coming  did  her  a  great  deal  of  good,' 
said   Ethel. 

'  Ha  ?   yes,'  said  the  Doctor,  thoughtfully. 

'  She  thinks  so  much  of  Mr.  llivers'  having  been  fond  of  him.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  he  was.  I  find,  in  glancing  over  the 
vrill,  which  was  newly  made  on  Flora's  marriage,  that  he  has 
remembered  Norman — left  him  £100  and  his  portfolio  of  prints 
from  Ilaffaclle.' 

'  Has  he,  indeed  ?  how  very  kind — how  much  Norman  will 
value  it.' 

'It  is  remarkable,'  said  Dr.  May,  and  then,  as  if  he  could  not 

help  it,  told  Ethel  what   Mr.  Rivers  bad    said  of  bis  wishes  with 

egard  to  his  daughter.      Ethel  blushed  and  smiled,  and  looked  so 
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'  It  is  only  its  due,  for  I  suppose  that  is  for  attendance.  Per- 
sonally, to  myself,  he  has  left  that  beautiful  Claude  which  he  knew 
I  admired  so  much,  lie  has  been  very  kind !  But  after  all,  wc 
ought  not  to  be  talking  of  all  this — I  should  not  have  known  it, 
if  I  had  not  been  forced  to  read  the  will.  Well,  so  we  are  in  Flora's 
house,  Ethel !  I  wonder  how  poor  dear  little  Mcta  will  feel  the  be- 
ing a  guest  here,  iustead  of  the  mistress.  I  wish  that  boy  were  three 
or  four  years  older!  I  should  like  to  take  her  straight  home  with 
us — I  should  like  to  have  her  for  a  daughter.  I  shall  always  look 
on  her  as  one.' 

'  As  a  Daisy  ! '  said  Ethel. 

'  Don't  talk  of  it ! '  said  Dr.  May,  hastily  ;  '  this  is  no  time  for 
such  things.  After  all,  I  am  glad  that  the  funeral  is  not  here — ■ 
Flora  and  Meta  might  be  rather  overwhelmed  with  these  three  in- 
congruous sets  of  relations.  By  their  letters,  those  Riverses  must 
be  quite  as  queer  a  lot  as  George's  relations.  After  all,  if  we  have 
nothing  else,  Ethel,  we  have  the  best  of  it,  in  regard  to  such  rela- 
tions as  we  have.' 

'  There  is  Lord  Cosham,'  said  Ethel. 

'  Yes,  he  is  Meta's  guardian,  as  well  as  her  brother;  but  he. 
could  not  have  her  to  live  with  him.  She  must  depend  upon  Flora. 
But  we  shall  sec — 

Ethel  felt  confident  that  Flora  would  be  very  kind  to  her  little 
sister-in-law,  and  yet  one  of  those  gleams  of  doubt  crossed  her, 
whether  Flora  would  not  be  somewhat  jealous  of  her  own  authority. 

Late  the  next  evening,  the  carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and 
George  and  Flora  appeared  in  the  hall.  Their  sisters  went  out  to 
meet  them,  and  George  folded  Mcta  in  his  arms,  and  kissing  her 
again  and  again,  called  her  his  poor  dear  little  sister,  and  wept  bit- 
terly, and  even  violently.  Flora  stood  beside  Ethel,  and  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  that  poor  George  felt  it  dreadfully,  and  then  came  for- 
ward, touched  him  gently,  and  told  him  that  he  must  not  overset 
Meta;  and,  drawing  her  from  him,  kissed  her,  and  said  what  a 
grievous  time  this  had  been  for  her,  and  how  sorry  they  had  been  to 
leave  her  so  long,  but  they  knew  she  was  in  the  best  hands. 

'  Xes,  I  should  have  been  so  sorry  you  had  been  over-tired.  I 
was  quite  well  off,'  said  Meta. 

'  And  you  must  look  on  us  as  your  home,'  added  Flora,. 

Kow  can  she  ?  thought  Ethel.  This  is  taking  possession,  and 
making  Meta  a  guest  already  ! 

However,  Meta  did  not  seem  so  to  feel  it — she  replied  by  ca- 
resses, and  turned  again  tolier  brother.  Poor  'George  was  by  fai 
the  most  struck  down  of  all  the  mourners,  and  his  whole  demeanour 
gave  his  new  relations  a  much  warmer  feeling  towards  him  than  they 
oould  ever  have  hoped  to  entertain.  His  gentle  refined  father  had 
Boftly  impressed  his  duller  nature;  and  his  want  of  attention,  and 
many  extravagances    came    back    upou    him    acutely    now,   in    hia 
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when 
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silver  forn-lcaf  lying  across  it,  the  dots  of  small  Cairn-gorni  stones. 
'  The  Glenbracken  badge,  you  know,'  continued  Flora. 

Ethel  twisted  it  about  in  her  tinges,  and  said, '  Was  not  it  meant 
for  you  ? ' 

'  It  was  to  oblige  me,  if  you  choose  so  to  regard  it,'  said  Flora. 
wailing.  '  lie  gave  me  no  injunctions;  but  you  see,  you  must  wear 
it  now.     I  shall  not  wear  coloured  brooches  for  a  year.' 

Ethel  sighed.  She  felt  as  if  her  black  dress  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  worn  for  a  nearer  cause.  She  had  a  great  desire  to  keep  that 
Glenbracken  brooch ;  and  surely  it  could  not  be  wrong.  To  refuse 
it  would  be  much  worse,  and  would  only  lead  to  Flora's  keeping  it, 
and  not  caring  for  it. 

'  Then  it  is  your  present,  Flora  ? ' 

'  If  you  like  better  to  call  it  so,  my  dear.  I  find  Norman  Ogilvic 
is  going  abroad  in  a  few  months.  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  him  hero 
on  his  way.' 

'  Flora  !  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  about  such  things  ! ' 

'  Do  you  really  and  truly,  Ethel  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not,  at  such  a  time  as  this,'  said  Ethel. 

Flora  was  checked  a  little,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  Marjorio 
Ogilvie.  '  Shall  I  say  you  like'the  brooch,  Ethel  V  she  asked, 
presently. 

'  Say  what  is  proper,'  said  Ethel,  impatiently.  '  You  know  what 
I  mean,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.' 

'  Do  I  ?  '  said  Flora. 

'  I  mean,'  said  Ethel,  '  that  you  may  say,  simply  and  rationally, 
that  I  like  the  thing,  but  I  won't  have  it  said  as  a  message,  or  that 
I  take  it  as  his  present.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Flora,  '  the  whole  affair  is  simple  enough,  if 
you  would  not  be  so  conscious,  my  dear.' 

'  Flora  !  I  can't  stand  your  calling  me  my  dear  !  ' 

'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,'  said  Flora,  laughing,  more  than 
she  would  have  liked  to  be  seen,  but  recalled  by  her  sister's  look. 
Ethel  was  sorry  at  once.  'Flora,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  cross,  only  please  don't  begin  about  that — Indeed,  I 
think  you  had  better  leave  out  about  the  brooch  altogether.  No 
one  will  wonder  at  your  passing  it  over  in  such  a  return  as  this.' 

'  You  are  right,'  said  Flora,  thoughtfully. 

Ethel  carried  the  brooch  to  her  own  room,  and  tried  to  keep 
herself  from  speculating  what  had  been  Mr.  Ogilvie's  views  in  pro- 
curing it,  and  whether  he  remembered  showing  her,  at  Woodstock, 
what  sort  of  fern  was  his  badge,  and  how  she  had  abstained  frorti 
preserving  the  piece  shut  up  in  her  guide-book. 

Meta's  patient  sorrow  was  the  best  remedy  for  proneness  to  such 
musings.  How  happy  poor  little  Meta  had  been  !  The  three  sisters 
gat  together  that  long  day,  and  Ethel  read  to  the  others,  and  l>v- 
and-by  went  to  walk  in  the  garden  with  them,  till,  as  Flora  waa 
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1 1  will,'  said  Ethel. 

'  And  please  tell  her  that  I  am  afraid  I  may  forget,  and  takG 
upon  me,  as  if  I  were  still  lady  of  the  house.  Tell  her  I  do  not 
mean  it,  and  I  hope  that  she  will  check  it.' 

'  I  think  there  is  no  fear  of  her  forgetting  that,'  said  Ethel, 
regretting  the  words  before  they  were  out  of  her  mouth. 

1 1  hope  I  shall  not,'  said  Meta.  '  If  I  do,  I  shall  drive  myself 
away  to  stay  with  Aunt  Leonora,  and  I  don't  Want  to  do  that  at  all. 
So  please  to  make  Flora  understand  that  she  is  head,  and  I  am 
ready  to  be  hand  and  foot ; '  and  Meta's  bright  smile  shone  out  with 
the  pleasure  of  a  fresh  and  loving  service. 

Ethel  understood  the  force  of  her  father's  words,  that  it  was  a 
brave,  vigorous  spirit. 

Dr.  May  came  back  with  George,  and  staid  to  dinner,  after 
which  he  talked  over  business  with  Flora,  whose  sagacity  continually 
amazed  him,  and  who  undertook  to  make  her  husband  understand, 
and  do  what  was  needed. 

Meta  meanwhile  cross-questioned  her  brother  on  the  pretty 
village  by  the  Thames,  of  which  she  had  a  fond,  childish  remem- 
brance, and  heard  from  him  of  the  numerous  kind  messages  from 
all  her  relations.  There  were  various  invitations,  but  George  re- 
peated them  unwillingly. 

'  You  won't  go,  Meta,'  he  said.  '  It  would  be  a  horrid  nuisance 
to  part  with  you.' 

'  As  long  as  you  think  so,  dear  George. — When  I  am  in  your 
way,  or  Flora's — ' 

'  That  will  never  be  !    I  say,  Flora,  will  she  ever  be  in  our  way  ?  ' 

■  No,  indeed  !  Meta  and  I  understand  that,'  said  Flora,  looking 
up.  '  Well,  I  suppose  Bruce  can't  be  trusted  to  value  the  books 
and  prints — ' 

Dr.  May  thought  it  a  great  relief  that  Meta  had  a,  home  with 
Flora,  for,  as  he  said  to  Ethel,  as  they  went  home  together,  '  Cer- 
tainly, except  Lord  Cosham,  I  never  saw  such  an  unpresentable 
crew  as  their  relations.  You  should  have  heard  the  boys  after- 
wards !  There  was  Master  Tom  turning  up  his  Eton  nose  at  them, 
and  pronouncing  that  there  never  were  such  a  set  of  snobs,  and 
Norman  taking  him  to  task  as  I  never  heard  him  do  before — telling 
him  that  he  would  never  have  urged  his  going  to  Eton,  if  he  had 
thought  it  would  make  him  despise  respectable  folks,  probably,  bet- 
ter than  himself,  and  that  this  was  the  last  time  in  the  world  for 
Buch  observations — whereat  poor  Tommy  was  quite  annihilated  ;  r'or 
u  word  from  Norman  goes  further  with  him  than  a  lecture  from  any 
one  else.1 

;  Well,  I  think  Norman  was  right  as  to  the  unfitness  of  the  time.' 

'  80  he  was.  But  we  had  a  good  deal  of  them  waiting  in  the  inn 
parlour.  People  make  incongruities  when  they  will  have  such  things 
done  in  state.     It  could   not  be  helped  here,  to  be  sure-  but  I 
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'  Capitally,  though  I  get  rather  contradictory  reports  of  her. 
First,  papa  declared  her  something  surpassing — exactly  like  Flora, 
and  so  I  suppose  she  is;  but  Ethel  and  Mcta  will  say  nothing  for 
her  beauty,  and  Blanche  calls  her  a  fright.  But  papa  is  her  de- 
voted admirer — he  does,  so  enjoy  having  a  sort  of  property  again  in 
a  bahy ' 

'  And  George  Rivers  ?  '  said  Norman,  smiling. 

1  Poor  George  !  he  is  very  proud  of  her  in  his  own  way.  lie  has 
just  been  here  with  a  note  from  Flora,  and  actually  talked !  Be- 
tween her  and  the  election,  he  is  wonderfully  brilliant.' 

'  The  election  ?     Has  Mr.  Esdaile  resigned  ?  ' 

'  Have  you  not  heard  ?  He  intends  it,  and  George  himself  is 
going  to  stand.  The  only  danger  is,  that  Sir  Henry  Walkinghamo 
should  think  of  it.' 

'  Bivers  in  parliament !     Well,  sound  men  are  wanted.' 

'  Fancy  Flora,  our  member's  wife.  How  well  she  will  become 
her  position.' 

'  How  soon  is  it  likely  to  be  ?  ' 

'  Quickly,  I  fancy.  Dr.  Spencer,  who  knows  all  kinds  of  news 
(Papa  says  he  makes  a  scientific  study  of  gossip,  as  a  new  branch 
of  comparative  anatomy),  found  out  from  the  Clevelands,  that  Mr. 
Esdaile  meant  to  retire,  and  happened  to  mention  it  the  last  time 
that  Flora  came  to  see  me.  It  was  like  firing  a  train.  You  would 
have  wondered  to  see  how  it  excited  her,  who  usually  shows  her 
feelings  so  little.  She  has  been  so  much  occupied  with  it,  and  so 
anxious  that  George  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field  at  once,  that 
papa  was  afraid  of  its  hurting  her,  and  Ethel  comes  home  declaring 
that  the  election  is  more  to  her  than  her  baby.' 

'  Ethel  is  apt  to  be  a  little  hard  on  Flora.  They  are  too  unlike 
to  understand  each  other.' 

'  Ethel  is  to  be  godmother  though,  and  Flora  means  to  ask  Mr. 
Ogilvie  to  come  and  stand.' 

'  I  think  he  will  be  gone  abroad,  or  I  should  have  asked  him  to 
fulfil  his  old  promise  of  coming  to  us.' 

'  I  believe  he  must  be  lodged  here,  if  he  should  come.  Flora 
will  have  her  house  full,  for  Lady  Leonora  is  coming.  The  baby 
is  to  be  called  after  her.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  exclaimed  Norman. 

•  Yes,  I  thought  it  unnecessary,  as  she  is  not  George's  aunt,  but 
Flora  is  grateful  to  her  for  much  kindness,  and  she  is  coming  to 
see  Mcta.  I  am  afraid  papa  is  a  little  hurt,  that  any  name  but  0110 
should  have  been  chosen.' 

'  Has  Meta  been  comfortable?' 

'  Dear  little  thing!  Everyone  says  how  beautifully  she  has  be- 
haved. She  brought  all  her  housekeeping  books  to  Flora  at  once, 
and  only  begged  to  be  made  helpful  in  whatever  way  might  be  most 
convenient.     She  explained,  what  we  never  knew  before,  how  she 
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'  Is  there  any  danger  of  opposition  ?  ' 

'  None  at  all,  if  we  are  soon  enough  in  the  field.  Papa's  nam« 
will  secure  us,  and  there  is  no  one  else  on  the  right  side  to  come  for- 
ward, so  that  it  is  an  absolute  rescue  of  the  scat.' 

'  It  is  the"  very  moment  when  men  of  principle  arc  most  wanted, 
said  Norman.  '  The  cpiestions  of  the  day  arc  no  light  matters  ;  and 
it  is  an  immense  point  to  save  Stoneborough  from  being  represented 
by  one  of  the  Tomkins'  set.' 

'  Exactly  so,'  said  Flora.  '  I  should  feel  it  a  crime  to  say  one 
word  to  deter  George,  at  a  time  when  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
support  the  right  cause.  One  must  make  sacrifices  when  the  high- 
est interests  are  at  stake.' 

Flora  seemed  to  thrive  upon  her  sacrifice — she  had  never  appeared 
more  brilliant  and  joyous.  Her  brother  saw,  in  her,  a  Roman 
matron ;  and  the  ambition  that  was  inherent  in  his  nature,  began 
to  find  compensation  for  being  crushed,  as  far  as  regarded  himself, 
by  soaring  for  another.  He  eagerly  answered  that  he  fully  agreed 
with  her,  and  that  she  would  never  repent  urging  her  husband  to 
take  on  himself  the  duties  incumbent  on  all  who  had  the  power. 

Highly  gratified,  she  asked  him  to  look  at  a  copy  of  George's 
intended  address,  which  was  lying  on  the  table.  He  approved  of 
the  tenor,  but  saw  a  few  phrases  susceptible  of  a  better  point. 
1  Give  it,'  she  said,  putting  a  pen  into  his  hand ;  and  he  began  to 
interline  and  erase  her  fair  manuscript,  talking  earnestly,  and  work- 
ing up  himself  and  the  address  at  the  same  time,  till  it  had  grown 
into  a  composition  far  superior  to  the  merely  sensible  affair  it  had 
been.  Eloquence  aud  thought  were  now  in  the  language,  and  sub- 
>tance — aud  Flora  was  delighted. 

'  I  have  been  very  disrespectful  to  my  niece  all  this  time,'  said 
Norman,  descending  from  the  clouds  of  patriotism. 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  inflict  her  mercilessly  on  her  relations,'  said 
Flora,  '  but  I  should  like  you  to  see  her.     She  is  so  like  Blanche.' 

The  little  girl  was  brought  in,  and  Flora  made  a  very  pretty 
young  mother,  as  she  held  her  in  her  arms,  with  so  much  graceful 
pride.  Norman  was  perfectly  entranced — he  had  never  seen  his 
sister  so  charming  or  so  admirable,  between  her  delight  in  her  in- 
fant, and  her  self-devotion  to  the  good  of  her  husband  and  her 
country — acting  so  wisely,  and  speaking  so  considerately;  and 
praising  her  dear  Meta  with  so  much  warmth.  He  would  never 
have  torn  himself  away,  had  not  the  nurse  hinted  that  Mrs.  Rivers 
had  had  too  much  excitement  and  fatigue  already  to-day;  and,  be- 
sides, he  suspected  that  he  might  find  Meta  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  he  might  discuss  the  whole  with  her,  and  judge  for  himself 
of  her  state  of  spirits. 

Flora's  next  visitor  was  her  father,  who  came  as  the  twilight  was 
enhancing  the  comfortable  red  brightness  of  the  fire.  He  was  very 
happy  in  these  visits — mother  and  child  had  both  prospered  so  well, 
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No  answer. 

'  Does  he  stand  by  his  own  wish,  or  yours,  Flora  ?  ' 

'  He  wishes  it.     It  is  his  duty,'  said  Flora,  collecting  her  dignity. 

'  I  can  say  no  more,  except  to  beg  him  not  to  let  you  exert 
yourself.' 

Accordingly,  when  George  came  home,  the  Doctor  read  him  a 
lecture  on  his  wife's  over-busy  brain  ;  and  was  listened  to,  as  usual, 
with  gratitude  and  deference.  He  professed  that  he  only  wished  to 
do  what  was  best  for  her,  but  she  never  would  spare  herself;  and, 
going  to  her  side,  with  his  heavy,  fond  solicitude,  he  made  her 
promise  not  to  hurt  herself,  and  she  laughed  and  consented. 

The  promise  was  easily  given,  for  she  did  not  believe  she  was 
hurting  herself;  and,  as  to  giving  up  the  election,  or  ceasing  secretly 
to  prompt  George,  that  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  What 
could  be  a  greater  duty  than  to  incite  her  husband  to  usefulness  ?  ' 

Moreover  it  was  but  proper  to  invite  Meta's  aunt  and  cousin  to 
see  her,  and  to  project  a  few  select  dinners  for  their  amusement, 
and  the  gratification  of  her  neighbours.  It  was  only  grateful  and 
cousinly  likewise,  to  ask  the  "  Master  of  Glenbrackcn ;  "  and  as  she 
saw  the  thrill  of  colour  on  Ethel's  cheeks,  at  the  sight  of  the 
address  to  the  Honourable  Norman  Ogilvie,  she  thought  herself  the 
best  of  sisters.  She  even  talked  of  Ogilvie  as  a  second  Christian 
name,  but  Meta  observed  that  old  aunt  Dorothy  would  call  it 
Leonorar  Rogilvie  Hivers,  and  thus  averted  it,  somewhat  to  Ethel's 
satisfaction. 

Ethel  scolded  herself  many  times  for  wondering  whether  Mr. 
Ogilvie  would  come.  What  was  it  to  her?  Suppose  he  should; 
suppose  the  rest.  What  a  predicament !  How  unreasonable  and 
conceited,  even  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  when  her  mind  was  made 
up.  What  could  result,  save  tossings  to  and  fro,  a  passing  gratifi- 
cation set  against  infinite  pain,  and  strife  with  her  own  heart,  and 
with  her  father's  unselfishness.  Had  he  but  come  before  Flora's 
marriage  !  No;  Ethel  hated  herself  for  the  wish  that  arose  for  the 
moment.  Far  better  he  should  keep  away,  if,  perhaps,  without  the 
slightest  inclination  towards  her,  his  mere  name  could  stir  up  such 
a  tumult — all,  it  might  be,  founded  in  vanity.  Rebellious  fecliugs 
and  sense  of  tedium  had  once  been  subdued — why  should  they  bo 
roused  again  ? 

The  answer  came.  Norman  Ogilvie  was  setting  off  for  Italy, 
and  regretted  that  he  could  not  take  Abbotstoke  on  his  way.  He 
desired  his  kind  remembrances  and  warm  Christmas  wishes  to  all 
his  cousins. 

If  Ethel  breathed  more  freely,  there  was  a  sense  that  tranquillity 
is  uninteresting.  It  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  flat  end  to  a 
romance,  that  all  the  permanent  present  effect  was  a  certain 
softening,  and  a  degree  more  attention  to  her  appearance  ;  and  after 
all,  this  might,  as  Flora  averred,  be  ascribed  to  the  Paris  outfit, 
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ha\e  learnt  to  think  themselves  plain  or  awkward. 

Tbere  were  other  causes  whj   it  should  be  a  dreary  winter  to 
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ease  for  patience  ami  tenderness,  which,  thenceforth,  she  heartily 
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Nor  could  Bthel  quite  fathom  Norman.     Be  wore  the  dispirited, 
burthened  m  that  she  knew  too  well,  but  he  would  m>t.  as 

formerly,  sees  relict  In  eonfidenoe  to  her.  Bhunning  the  being  alone 
with  her,  and  far  too  mneh  oooupied  to  offer  to  walk  to  Oockamoor. 
When  the  intelligence  came  that  good  old  Mr.  Wilmot  <<\'  Settle-ham 
fully  gone  t"  Ins  rest,  after  a  short  ami  painless  illness,  Tom 

was  a  Lr 1  deal  affected,  in  his  peculiar  silent   ami  ungracious 

fashion;  hut  Norman  *  1 1 » 1  not  seek  to  talk  over  the  event,  and  the 
feelings  he  hail  entertained  two  yean  ago — he  avoided  the  subject, 

threw  himself    into   the   election   matters  with   an   exoitei 
foreign  to  his  nature. 

11.'  was  almost  always  at  Abbotstoke,  or  attending  <  teorge  Rivers 
at  the  committee  room  at  the  Swan,  talking,  writing,  or  consulting, 
g  squibs,  and  perpetrating  boa  mot*,  that  ware  the  delight 
of  friends  and  the  confusion  of  foes.     Flora  was  delighted,  Qeorge 
adored  him.  M  danot  1  whenevi  r  lie  came  mar.  Dr.  Si 

admired  him,  and  l'r.  Qoxton  prophesied  great  things  of  him;  but 

Ethel  did  not  te.l  a-  if  he  were  the  veritahle  Norman,  ami  had  an  un- 
defined sensation  of  discomfort,  when  she  heard  his  brilliant  reps 
and   the   laughter   with  which   he   accompanied   them,  so   u 1 1 1 1 1 . • 
natural  rare  and  noist  \t  Si  laugh.      She  knew  it  \v:i-  false  excitement, 

to  drive  away  the  suspense  that  none  dared  to  avow,  bat  which  did 
i,,,t  press  "ii  them  the  leas  heavily,  fox  being  endured  in  .»:!• 
1  I,  Dr.  May  oould  not  help  now  ami  then  giving  way  to  out- 

bursts  of  despondeney,  of  which  his  friend,  l»r.  Bpenoer,  who  made 
it  hi  •  lighten  his  troubles,  iras  usually  the 

kind  recipient 

though  I  of  the  election  was  incongmom 

_dit    the    more    1"   i\  \ .  there  I 

compensation  in  the  tone  of  feeling  that  it  elicited,  which  gave  real 
heartfelt  pleasure. 

l'r.  May  had  undergone  numerous  fluctnai  popularity. 

II  —7 
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He  had  always  been  the  same  man,  excellent  in  intention,  though 
hasty  in  action,  and  heeding  neither  praise  nor  censure ;  and  whilo 
the  main  tenor  of  his  course  never  varied,  making  many  deviations 
by  hying  to  the  reverse  of  the  wrong,  most  immediately  before  him ; 
still  his  personal  character  gained  esteem  every  year;  and  though 
sometimes  his  merits,  and  sometimes  his  failings,  gave  violent  um- 
brage, he  had  steadily  risen  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-townsmen, 
as  much  as  his  own  inconsistencies  and  theirs  would  allow,  and  every 
!ww  and  then  was  the  favourite  with  all,  save  with  the  few  who  abused 
him  for  tyranny,  because  he  prevented  them  from  tyrannizing. 

He  was  just  now  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  and  his  son-in-law  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  float  in  on  the  tide  of  his  favour.  The  oppo- 
site faction  attempted  a  contest,  but  only  rendered  the  triumph 
more  complete,  and  gave  the  gentlemen  the  pleasure  of  canvassing, 
and  hearing,  times  without  number,  that  the  constituents  only  wished 
the  candidate  were  Dr.  May  himself.  His  sons  and  daughters  were 
full  of  exultation — Dr.  Spencer,  much  struck,  rallied  "  Dick  "  on  his 
influence — and  Dr.  May,  the  drops  of  warm  emotion  trembling  on 
his  eye-lashes,  smiled,  and  bade  his  friend  see  him  making  a 
Church-rate. 

The  addresses  and  letters  that  came  from  the  Grange  were  so 
admirable,  that  Dr.  May  often  embraced  Norman's  steady  opinion, 
that  George  was  a  very  wise  man.  If  Norman  was  unconscious 
how  much  he  contributed  to  these  compositions,  he  knew  far  less 
how  much  was  Flora's.  In  his  ardour,  he  crammed  them  both, 
and  conducted  George  when  Flora  could  not  be  at  his  side.  George 
himself  was  a  personable  man,  wrote  a  good  bold  hand,  would  do  as 
he  was  desired,  and  was  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance ;  he  seldom 
committed  himself  by  talking;  and  when  a  speech  was  required, 
was  brier,  and  to  the  purpose.  He  made  a  very  good  figure,  and  in 
the  glory  of  victory,  Ethel  herself  began  to  grow  proud  of  him, 
and  the  children's  great  object  in  life  was  to  make  the  jackdaws  cry, 
"  Ilivers  for  ever  !  " 

Flora  had  always  declared  that  she  would  be  at  Stoneborough  for 
the  nomination.  No  one  believed  her,  until  three  days  before,  she 
presented  herself  and  her  daughter  before  the  astonished  Margaret, 
who  was  too  much  delighted  to  be  able  to  scold.  She  had  come 
away  on  her  own  responsibility,  and  was  full  of  triumph.  To  come 
home  in  this  manner,  after  having  read  "  Rivers  for  ever  !  "  on  all 
the  dead  walls,  might  be  called  that  for  which  she  had  lived.  She 
made  no  stay — she  had  only  come  to  shew  her  child,  and  establish 
a  precedent  for  driving  out,  and  Margaret  had  begun  to  believe  the 
apparition  a  dream,  when  the  others  came  in,  some  from  Cocksmoor, 
others  from  the  Committee-room  at  the  Swan. 

'  So  she  brought  the  baby,'  exclaimed  Ethel.  '  I  should  havo 
thought  she  would  not  have  taken  her  out  before  her  Christening.' 

'  Ethel,'  said  Dr.  Spencer,  '  permit  me   to   make   a  suggestion. 
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the  jackdaws  ;  the  opposite  candidate  had  never  come  forward  at 
all ;  Tomkins  was  hiding  his  diminished  head  ;  and  the  gentlemen 
had  nothing  to  report  but  success,  and  were  in  the  highest  spirits. 

By-and-by  Blanche  was  missing,  and  Ethel,  going  in  quest  of 
her,  spied  a  hem  of  blue  merino  peeping  out  under  all  the  cloaks  in 
the  hall  cupboard,  and  found  the  poor  little  girl  sobbing  in  such 
distress,  that  it  was  long  before  any  explanation  could  be  extracted, 
but  at  last  it  was  revealed — when  the  door  had  been  shut,  and  they 
stood  in  the  dark,  half  stifled  among  the  cloaks,  that  George's  spirits 
had  taken  his  old  facetious  style  with  Blanche,  and  in  the  very  hear- 
ing of  Hector !  The  misery  of  such  jokes  to  a  sensitive  child, 
conscious  of  not  comprehending  their  scope,  is  incalculable,  and 
Blanche  having  heen  a  baby-coquette,  was  the  more  susceptible.  She 
hid  her  face  again  from  the  very  sound  of  her  own  confession,  and 
resisted  Ethel's  attempts  to  draw  her  out  of  the  musty  cupboard, 
declaring  that  she  could  never  see  either  of  them  again.  Ethel,  in 
vain,  assured  her  that  George  was  gone  to  the  dinner  at  the  Swan  ; 
nothing  was  effectual  but  being  told  that,  for  her  to  notice  what 
had  passed,  was  the  sure  way  to  call  Hector's  attention  thereto, 
when  she  bridled,  emerged,  and  begged  to  know  whether  she  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  crying.  Poor  child,  she  could  never  again  be 
unconscious,  but,  at  least,  she  was  rendered  peculiarly  afraid  of  a 
style  of  notice,  that  might  otherwise  have  been  a  temptation. 

Ethel  privately  begged  Flora  to  hint  to  George  to  alter  his  style 
of  wit,  and  the  suggestion  was  received  better  than  the  blundering 
manner  deserved ;  Flora  was  too  exulting  to  take  offence,  and  her 
patronage  of  all  the  world  was  as  full-blown  as  her  lady-like  nature 
allowed.  Ethel,  she  did  not  attempt  to  patronize,  but  she  promised 
all  the  sights  in  London  to  the  children,  and  masters  to  Mary  and 
Blanche,  and  she  perfectly  overwhelmed  Miss  Bracy  with  orphan 
asylums  for  her  sisters.  She  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than 
dispersing  cards,  with  Mrs.  Rivers  prominent  among  the  recommend- 
ed of  the  case. 

1  A  fine  coming-out  for  you,  little  lady,'  said  she  to  her  baby, 
when  taking  leave  that  evening.  '  If  it  was  good  luck  for  you  to 
make  your  first  step  in  life  upwards,  what  is  this  ?  ' 

'Excelsior?  '  said  Ethel,  and  Flora  smiled,  well-pleased,  but  she 
had  not  caught  half  the  meaning.  '  May  it  be  the  right  excelsior? 
added  Ethel,  in  a  low  voice,  that  no  one  heard,  and  she  was  glad 
they  did  not.  They  were  all  triumphant,  and  she  could  not  tell 
why  she  had  a  sense  of  sadness,  and  thought  of  Flora's  story  long 
ago,  of  the  girl  who  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  and  for  what  ? 

All  she  had  to  do  at  present  was  to  listen  to  Miss  Bracy,  who 
was  sure  that  Mrs.  Rivers  thought  Mary  and  Blanche  were  not 
improved,  and  was  afraid  she  was  ungrateful  for  all  the  intended 
kindness  to  her  sister. 

Ethel  had  more  sympathy  here,  for  she  had  thought  that  Flora 
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1  i  '  ':  rself  air-,  and  she   laughed  and  said  her 

d  a  position  to  help  her  friendi ,  and  tried  to  turn  it 
oil',  but  ended  by  stumbling  into  allowing  thai  pi  pi  to 

make  people  OTer  la\  ish  of  offora  of  kindnt 

•  D       Mi     Etl    I    .  'i  anderetand  bo  perfectly.     There 

riicd  Alias  Braoy,  attempting  to  Idea  her  hand. 
1'  Bthsl  bad  not  spoken  rightly  of  her  sister  sufficiently 

bed. 
What  she  did  was  to  bnrsl  into  a  laugh,  and  welahn,  '  M    • 
I  .-.nit  bare  yon  sentimental  I  am  the  a. 

•n  in  tin-  world  for  it.' 

•  1  bare  offended.     ^i  feel  with  me  ' ' 

^       l  •  :  hit  please  don't  treat  me  like  a 

horoil  <■.       I   am   Mire  there   is  quite   enough    in    tin'   world    t! 
worrying  without  pickin  of  manner   to  pieces.     It  is  the 

Mire  way  to  make  an  old  <ral>  of  nn-.  aid  BO  1  am  lto'iiil'  off.      Only, 

one partii  fadvioe,  Miss  Braoy — read  ■•Frank  PairL 

and  pnt  everj  f  your  head.1 

And,  thinking  she  had  been  sai  age  about  her  hand,  Ethel  turned 
back,  and  kissed  the  little  governess's  forehead,  wished  her  good- 
night, and  ran  away. 

had  learnt  that,  to  he  rough  and  merry,  was  the  best 

of  doing  Miss  Braoy  g 1  in  the  end;  and  so  she  often  i 

self  the  present  pain  of  knowing  that  she  wa«  being  supposed  i 

unl  nard-hi  url  d;  but  the  violent  affeotion  forner  proved  that 
the  feeling  did  not  ! 

Ethel  was  glad  to  sit  by  the  lire  at  be  1-time,  and  think  over  tho 
day,  outwardly  so  gay,  inwardly  so  fretting  and  perplexing. 

It  was  the  first   time  that  sin-  had  seen  muefa  of  her  little  I 

rreat   baby-handler,  nor  had  she  any  of  the  phi 

adapte  1  I  I  the  infant  mind;   hut  that  pretty  little  serene  blue-. 
L'irl  hail  been  her  e'.iief  thought  all    day,  and    she    was    alia-hed    by 

lecting  how   little  she  had  dwelt  on  her  own  duties  as  her 

I  by  the  doubts  about  her  coad« 

jutor. 

Prayer-1 k,  and  read  tin-  or  Baptism, 

lecting  the  thoughts  that  had  aooompanied  her  youngest  Bister's 

ined  Chri  The  vain  pomp  and  glory 01  the  world,  and 

alloovetoe  I  aed  far  enough  off  then, 

1     Dora! 

Ethel  knew  that  she  judged  her  Sisfa  r  hardly  ;  y.t  -he  OOttld  not 
help  picturing  to   herself  the  future — a  young  lady  trained  for  fash- 
ionable lil  ing  not  omitted,  hut  right  made  the  m< 
of  rising  in  the  world;  taught  to  strive  Beeretly,  but  not  openh 
admiratioi —                   -  tor   her    man  r  like    PI 
own.     Ethel  could  scaroely  feel  that  it  would  not  he  a  mooki  t 

the  world.     But)  • 
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where  was  not  the  world  ?  Ethel  blushed  at  having  censured 
others,  when,  so  lately,  she  had  herself  been  oblivious  of  the  higher 
duty.  She  thought  of  the  prayer,  including  every  Christian  in  holy 
and  loving  intercession — '  I  pray  not  that  Thou  wouldst  take 
them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Thou  wouldst  keep  them  from  the 
evil.' 

'  Keep  her  from  the  evil — that  shall  be  my  prayer  for  my  poor 
little  Leonora.  His  Grace  can  save  her,  were  the  surrounding  evil 
far  worse  than  ever  it  is  likely  to  be.  The  intermixture  with  good 
is  the  trial,  and  is  it  not  so  everywhere — ever  since  the  world  and 
the  Church  have  seemed  fused  together  ?  But  she  will  soon  be  the 
child  of  a  Father  who  guards  His  own ;  and,  at.  least,  I  can  pray  for 
her,  and  her  dear  mother.  May  I  only  live  better,  that  so  I  may 
pray  better  and  act  better,  if  ever  I  should  have  to  act.' 

There  was  a  happy  family  gathering  on  the  New  Year's  Day,  and 
Flora,  who  had  kindly  felt  her  way  with  Meta,  finding  her  not  yet 
ready  to  enjoy  a  public  festivity  for  the  village,  added  a  supplement 
to  the  Christmas  beef;  that  a  second  dinner  might  be  eaten  at  home, 
in  honour  of  Miss  Leonora  Rivers. 

Lady  Leonora  was  highly  satisfied  with  her  visit,  which  im- 
pressed her  far  more  in  favour  of  the  Abbotstoke  neighbourhood 
than  in  the  days  of  poor  old  Mr.  Rivers.  Flora  knew  everyone, 
and  gave  little  select  dinner  parties,  which,  by  her  good  manage- 
ment, even  George,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  could  not  make  heavy. 
Dr.  Spencer  enjoyed  them  greatly,  and  was  an  unfailing  resource 
for  conversation ;  and  as  to  the  Hoxtons,  Flora  felt  herself  amply 
repaying  the  kindness  she  had  received  in  her  young  lady  days,  when 
<she  walked  down  to  the  dining-room  with  the  portly  head  master, 
or  saw  his  good  lady  sit  serenely  admiring  the  handsome  rooms. 
'A  very  superior  person,  extremely  pleasing  and  agreeable,'  was  the 
universal  verdict  >n  Mrs.  Rivers.  Lady  Leonora  struck  up  a  great 
friendship  with  her,  and  was  delighted  that  she  meant  to  take  Meta 
to  London.  The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  with  her  was  that 
she  had  so  many  brothers ;  and  Flora,  recollecting  that  her  Lady- 
ship mistrusted  those  brothers,  avoided  encouraging  their  presence 
at  the  Grange,  and  took  evsry  precaution  against  any  opening  for 
the  .suspicion  that  she  threw  them  in  the  way  of  her  little  sister-in- 
law. 

Nor  had  Flora  forgotten  the  Ladies'  Committee,  or  Cocksmoor. 
As  to  the  Muses,  they  gave  no  trouble  at  all.  Exemplary  civilities 
about  the  chair  passed  between  the  Member's  lady  and  Mrs.  Led- 
wicli,  enuing  in  Flora's  insisting  that  priority  in  office  should  pre- 
vail, feding  that  she  could  well  afford  to  yield  the  post  of  honour, 
since  anywhere  she  was  the  leader.  She  did  not  know  how  much 
more  conformable  the  ladies  had  been  ever  since  they  had  known 
Dr.  Spencer's  opinion ;  and  yet  he  only  believed  that  they  were 
grateful  fur  good  advice,  and  went  about  among  them,  easy,  good- 
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uad  ntterh  am  .  that  for  him,  !..  1 

wich  : 1 1 »'  1  for  Iiim  wared  i 

liioh  down  to  Bliss  Boulder. 

point  oarried  bj    their  united  influence  wai  Charil 
ins  m  hi  !  roths1  finish  at  tin    I  I 

1;  while  a  favourite  pupil  teaeher  from  Abbot  k  hei 

place  :it  ( Sooksmoor. 

l>r.  Spencer  looked  at  the  Training  School,  :m<l  talk.-.l   Mir 
Ledwich  into  magnanimous  Mrs.  Elwood.     CI 

dreaded  the  ordeal,  but  she  was  willing  to  do  any! 
bt  right,  and  likelj  her  li  1 1 « r  t'^r  her  of 
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Tin:  tidings  same  at   last,  oame  when  the  heart-si 

rred  bad  faded  into  the  worse  heart-aiekness  of  fear  deferred, 

sad  when  spirits  had  been  fain  to  rebel,  and  declare  that  they 

would  be  almost  glad  I  <h  the  hope  that  but  kept  alive 

despair. 

The  Christmas  holidays  bad  come  to  an  end,  sad  the  home  party 
iur:«  iii  alone,  when  early  in  the  forenoon,  there  \\a~  a  tap  at  the 

drawing-room  door,  and  Dr.  Spencer  called,  *  Ethel,  can  you  i 

m.<1  speak  t"  i 

rgarel  Btarted  as  it'  those  gentle  tones  had  been  ■  to 

claji.     •<;•>!  go,  Ethel,1  she  said,  '  don't  kei  p  me  waiting.1 

•  l>r.  Spenoer  stood  in  the  ball  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 
Ethel  -  id, 'Is  it?1  and  he  made  s  sorrowful  gesture. 

•  Both} '  she  asks  L 

•  Both,1  lx'  repeated     '  The  ship  burnt — the  boat  lost,1 

bel,  cornel'  hoarsely  called  Margaret 
'Take  it,1  said  Dr.  Spencer,  putting  the  paper  int<>  hex  band] 

11  wait.' 

She  obeyed.      She  oould  not  speak,  but  kneeling  down  I 
1  the  paragraph  together]  Ethel,  with  oi 
the  other  on  Margaret 
No  doubt  was  l<  ft.     Captain  Gordon  1  ad  returned,  and  ti. 

his  official  report  below,  and  the 

list  began  thus — 

Lieutenant  A.  II.  I 

Mr.  rharl.  -  Owen,  M 

Mr.  Harry  M 
The  bad  taken  Ore  on  the  l-ih  of  April  of  the  t 
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year.  There  bad  been  much  admirable  conduct,  and  the  intrepid 
coolness  of  Mr.  Ernescliffe  was  especially  recorded.  The  boats 
had  been  put  off  without  loss,  but  they  were  scantily  provisioned, 
and  the  nearest  land  Avas  far  distant.  For  five  days  the  boats 
kept  together,  then  followed  a  night  of  storms,  and,  when  morning 
dawned,  the  second  cutter,  under  command  of  Mr.  Ernescliffe,  had 
disappeared.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  sunk,  and  the 
captain  could  only  record  his  regrets  for  the  loss  the  service  tad 
experienced  in  the  three  brave  young  officers  and  their  gallant  sea- 
men. After  infinite  toil  and  suffering,  the  captain,  with  the  other 
boats'  crews,  had  reached  Tahiti,  whence  they  had  made  their  way 
home. 

'  0  Margaret,  Margaret ! '  cried  Ethel. 

Margaret  raised  herself,  and  the  colour  came  into  her  iuce.  '  I 
did  not  write  the  letter  ! '  she  said. 

'  What  letter  ?  '  said  Ethel,  al-armed. 

'  Richard  prevented  me.  The  letter  that  would  have  parted  us. 
Now  all  is  well.' 

'  All  is  well,  I  know,  if  we  could  but  feel  it.' 

'  He  never  had  the  pain.  It  is  unbroken  !  '  continued  Marga- 
ret, her  eyes  brightening,  but  her  breath,  in  long-drawn  gasps  that 
terrified  Ethel  into  calling  Dr.  Spencer. 

Mary  was  standing  before  him,  with  bloodless  face  and  di- 
lated eyes ;  but,  as  Ethel  approached,  she  turned  and  rushed  up- 
stairs. 

Dr.  Spencer  entered  the  drawing-room  with  Ethel,  who  tried  to 
read  his  face  as  he  saw  Margaret — restored,  as  it  seemed,  to  all  her 
girlish  bloom,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  as  they  were  lifted  up,  far  be- 
yond the  present  scene.  Ethel  had  a  moment's  sense  that  his  ex- 
pression was  as  if  he  had  seen  a  death-blow  struck,  but  it  was  gone 
in  a  moment,  as  he  gently  shook  Margaret  by  the  hand,  and  spoko 
a  word  of  greeting,  as  though  to  recall  her. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  said,  with  her  own  grateful  smile. 

'  Where  is  your  father  '? '  he  asked  of  Ethel. 

'  Either  at  the  hospital,  or  at  Mr.  Ramsden's,'  said  Ethel,  with 
a  ghastly  suspicion,  that  he  thought  Margaret  in  a  state  to  reopuire 
him. 

'  Papa  ! '  said  Margaret.  '  If  he  were  but  here  !  But — ah  !  I 
had  forgotten.' 

She  turned  aside  her  head,  and  hid  her  face.  Dr.  Spencer 
signed  Ethel  nearer  to  him.  '  This  is  a  more  natural  state,'  ho 
said.  '  Don't  be  afraid  for  her.  I  will  find  your  father,  and  bring 
him  home.'     Pressing  her  hand  he  departed. 

Margaret  was  weeping  tranquilly — Ethel  knelt  down  beside  her, 
without  daring  at  first  to  speak,  but  sending  up  intense  mental 
prayers  to  Him,  who  alone  could  bear  her  or  her  dear  father  through 
their  affliction.     Then  she  ventured  to  take  her  hand,  and  Margaret 
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,  a  i"  blame  h<  rself  for  1 1 » « -  mom< 

I  ncss  ill. -it  had  allow<  'I  bet  brother's  low  and  berfatl 
to  bare  been  forgotten  in  ber  own. —  Bthel's"ohl  no!  no  I     'li'l 
.. hioh  set  naed  tin-  most  i  irrow,  but 

Qowofteai  jentle,  that  Ethel  trusted  that  the] 

relief.     Bthel  herself  seemed  only  able  to  watch  ber,  and  to  fear  for 
iher,  n"t  to  be  able  to  think  for  herself 
The  front  door  opened,  and  they  heard  Dr.  M         I  p  hesitating 
in  the  hall,  as  it'  in-  coold  i »■ » t  bear  to  come  in. 

to  bim  I1  eried  Margaret,  wiping  off  her  b 

Ethel  -t 1  a  moment  in  thi  I  i  him,  and 

i        lasped  in  hi<  arms 

'3  ir  it?1  be  whisper*  d. 

■  Dr.  Bpencer  told  us.     Did  not  jrou  meet  him  ?' 

It  at   Bramahaw's  office.     How — '     II'-  oooid  not 

words,  bnt  he  looked   towards  the  room,  and  wrong  the 
hand  be  held. 

■  Q  ii-t.     Lit  an,' 

Hi'  threw  one  arm  round  Bthel,  and  laid  his  hand  on  box 
11  w  much  there  is  to  be  thankful  for  .'    be  said,  then  advan< 
he  hung  oyer  Margaret,  ceiling  ber  bis  own  poor  darling. 

•  Papa,  yon  must  forgive  me.     x"bu  said,  sending  him  to  n  a  was 
giving  bun  up.1 

■  l>i<l    I.     WelL  Margaret,  be  did  bis  duty.     That  i>  all  we 
to  lire  for.     Our  yellow-haired  laddie  made  a  gallant  sailor, 

a  1 1 « 1 — " 

Iced  111-  utterance — Margaret  gently  stroked  his  hand. 

Is  bard  "ii  you,  my  | r  girl,'  he  said. 

papa,1  said  Margaret,  '  I  am  content  and  thankful     I!    ii 
spared  pain  and  perplexity.1 

8    i  are  right,  I  believe,1  said  I'r.  May.     ■  Be  would  havi 
i  oot  to  find  von  better.1 

■  I  ought  •  for  my  own  selfishness,1  said  Margaret,     '  1 
■  t  help  it  !     1  cannot  be  sorry  the  link  is  unbroken,  and  that 

•  .rn  t"  anyone  else. 

•  ll>'  never  would  !'  cried  Dr.  May.  almost  angrily. 

•  I  tried  to  think  he  ought,1  said   Margaret     '  Bis  life  would 
ha\  e  1»  en  t In    •_•■      But  it  is  best  as  it  is.1 

'  It  must  be,1  said  the  Doctor.     'Where  are  the  rest,  Ethel? 
Call  them  all  down.1 

Ithel  felt  as  if  she  1  Bhe  fnund 

ber  hanging  over  the  nursi  n  fire, alternating  with  old  nurse  in  fond 
rcini:  I  i  almost  laughh 

his  pranks,  then  crying  again,  while  Aubrey  ^at   I  them, 

driii-  .  h  word. 

Blanche  and  i  rertru  from  the  M    I 

m,  with  much 
\         1 1 . — T ' 
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and  judgment.  She  came  to  the  door  to  ask  Ethel  anxiously  for 
the  Doctor  and  Miss  May,  and  looked  so  affectionate  and  sympa- 
thizing, that  Ethel  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss. 

'  Dear  Miss  Ethel !  if  you  can  only  let  me  help  you.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Ethel  with  all  her  heart,  and  hurried  away. 

Nothing  was  more  in  favour  of  Miss  Dracy,  than  that  there 
should  be  a  hurry.     Then  she  could  be  warm,  and  not  morbid. 

Dr.  May  gathered  his  children  round  him,  and  took  out  the 
great  Prayer-book.  He  read  a  Psalm  and  a  prayer  from  the 
Burial  Service,  and  the  sentence  for  funerals  at  sea.  Then  he 
touched  each  of  their  heads,  and,  in  short  broken  sentences,  gave 
thanks  for  those  still  left  to  him,  and  for  the  blessed  hope  they 
could  feel  for  those  who  were  gone ;  and  he  prayed  that  they 
might  so  follow  in  their  footsteps,  as  to  come  to  the  same  Holy 
place,  and  in  the  meantime  realize  the  communion  of  Saints. 
Then  they  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  blessed  them,  and  they 
arose. 

Mary,  my  dear,'  he  said,  '  you  have  a  photograph.' 

She  put  the  case  into  his  hands,  and  ran  away. 

He  went  to  the  study,  where  he  found  Dr.  Spencer  awaiting 
him. 

'  I  am  only  come  to  know  where  I  shall  go  for  you.' 

'  Thank  you,  Spencer.  Thank  you  for  taking  care  of  my  poor 
girls.' 

'  They  took  care  of  themselves.  They  have  the  secret  of 
strength.' 

'  They  have — '  He  turned  aside,  and  burst  out,  '  Oh,  Spencer  ! 
you  have  been  spared  a  great  deal.  If  you  missed  a  great  deal  of 
jo}',  you  have  missed  almost  as  much  sorrow  ! '  And,  covering  his 
face,  he  let  his  grief  have  a  free  course. 

'  Dick  !  dear  old  Dick,  you  must  bear  up.  Think  what  treasures 
you  have  left.' 

'  I  do.  I  try  to  do  so,'  said  poor  Dr.  May;  'but,  Spencer,  you 
never  saw  my  yellow-haired  laddie,  with  his  lion  look !  He  was 
the  flower  of  them  all !  Not  one  of  these  other  boys  came  near 
him  in  manliness,  and  with  such  a  loving  heart !  An  hour  ago,  I 
thought  any  certainty  would  be  gain,  but  now  I  would  give  a  life- 
time to  have  back  the  hope  that  I  might  see  my  boy's  face  again  ! 
0,  Spencer  !  this  is  the  first  time  I  could  rejoice  that  his  mother  is 
not  here ! ' 

'  She  would  have  been  your  comforter,'  sighed  his  friend,  as  he 
felt  his  inability  to  contend  with  such  grief. 

1  There,  I  can  be  thankful,'  Dr.  May  said,  and  he  looked  so. 
i  She  has  had  her  brave  loving  boy  with  her  all  this  time,  while  we 
little  thought — but  there  are  others.     My  poor  Margaret — ' 

1  Her  uatieuee  must  be  blessed,'  said  Dr  Spencer.     '  I  think  she 
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will  b  '"'r 

will  be  BOW  i 

i   Dr.   Wat   supporting  hii  bead  on  hi<  band; 
and,  looking  op  dreamily  — ■  there  remaineth  ■  r» 

The  large  bible  lay  beside  him,  on  1 1 1 « -  table,  and  Dr.  B] 
thought  that  be  would  find  more  real   there  than  in  h 

mg  him,  therefore,  hii  friend  went  to  undertake  hii  day  's  work, 
and  learn,  onoe  more,  in  the  anxious  inquiries,  and  saddened  ooun 
tenana  -s . .  f  1 1 1  <  •  patients  and  their  friends,  how  greet  an  amount  of 
lore  and  sympathy  that  Dr.  Bfaj  had  «  bj  bis  own  warmth  « >r 
heart  The  patients  seemed  to  foi»  t  thi  ir  oomplainu  in  sigh 
their  kind  D  r's  troubles;  and  the  goutj  Mayor  of  Stoneborougfc 
kepi  Or.  Spencer  balf-an-hour  to  listen  to  bis  recollections  of  the 
bright-faced  boy's  droll  trioks,  and  then  to  the  |  thewholc 

May  family,  and  especially  of  the  mother. 

Dr.  Bpenoerl  be  heard  her  accident  described  so  i 
timet  in  the  course  "t'  the  day,  that  his  visits  were  one  four 
shrinking  and  suffering ;  end  his  only  satisfaction  was  in  knowing 
how  his  friend  would  be  cheen  d,  by  hearing  of  the  nniTersal  feeling 
for  him  and  his  children. 

Ethel  wrote  letters  to  her  brothers;  and  l>r.  May  added  ■  fi  m 
lines,  begging    BLichard   to   oome   home,  it'  only  fox  ■  few  d 
Margaret  would  not  be  denied  writing  to  Elector  Erneecliffe,  though 

riod  orer  her  letter  so  much,  that  her  father  oould  almost  hare 

taken  her  pen  away  ;    hut  she  said  it  did  her  good. 

i  Flora  came  in  the  afternoon,  Ethel  was  able  to  leave 

tret  to  her.  and  attend  to  Mary,  with  whom  i.'md- 

bad  been  ineffi         i  .     I  '-red  for  ■  few  min 

■■•iatinii,  either  with  the  past,  or  the  vanished  future,  soon 

set  her  off  sobbing  again.      'If  I  only  knew  where  dear,  dear  Harry 

i~  lying,'  she  sobbed,  -and  that  it  bad  not  been  rery  bad  indeed,  l 
could  bear  it  better.1 

The  ghastly  uncertainty  was  too  terrible  for  Ethel  to  have 

.template  it.      She  knew  that  it  would  haunt  their  pillow 

-  trying  I  rself  by  faith. 

•Mary,'  -  that  U   the    WOrsJ  J    but,  after  all,  God   willed 

that  we  should  not  ■  We  must  hear  it  like  Sis  good  children. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  thi  m  now — ' 

•  I  know,1  .-aid  Mary,  tr;,  in::  to  check  bei  SOb& 

'  And,  you  kimw.  we  are  all  in  the  same  keeping.     The  -■ 
glorious  great  pure  thing,  you  know,  thai  man  cannot  hurt  or  de- 
file.    It  seems  to  me,'  said  Ethel,  looking  up,  'as  if  resting  there 
like  being  borii  d  in  our  Baptism-tide  orer  again,  till  the  great 

new    Uirth.        It    mOSi    he   the   next    best    plane   t"    a    Churchyard. 
Any    where,   tie;,    are   a-    safe    SI    among    the    dai.sied   in    our  oWU 

Clou  • 
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'  Say  it  again — what  you  said  about  the  sea,'  said  Mary,  more 
comforted  than  if  Ethel  had  been  talking  down  to  her. 

By-and-by,  Ethel  discovered  that  the  .sharpest  trouble  to  the 
fond  simple  girl,  was  the  deprivation  of  her  precious  photograph.  It 
was  like  losing  Harry  over  again,  to  go  to  bed  without  it,  though 
she  would  not  for  the  world  seem  to  grudge  it  to  her  father. 

Ethei  fouud  an  opportunity  of  telling  him  of  this  distress,  and  it 
almost  made  him  smile.  '  Poor  Mary,'  he  said,  '  is  she  so  fond  of 
it  ?     It  is  rather  a  libel  than  a  likeness.' 

'  Don't  say  so  to  her,  pray,  papa.  It  is  all  the  world  to  her. 
Three  strokes  on  paper  would  have  been  the  same,  if  the}r  had  been 
called  by  his  name.' 

'  Yes ;  a  loving  heart  has  eyes  of  its  own,  and  she  is  a  dear 
good  girl ! ' 

He  did  not  forget  to  restore  the  treasure  with  gratitude  propor- 
tionate to  what  the  loan  had  cost  Mary.  With  a  trembling  voice, 
she  proffered  it  to  him  for  the  whole  day,  and  every  day,  if  sho 
might  only  have  it  at  night ;  and  she  even  looked  blank  when  he 
did  not  accept  the  proposal. 

'  It  is  exactly  like — '  said  she. 

'  It  can't  help  being  so,  in  a  certain  sense,'  he  answered  kindly, 
1  but  after  all,  Mary  dear,  he  did  not  pout  out  his  chin  in  that  way.' 

Mary  was  somewhat  mortified,  but  she  valued  her  photograph 
more  than  ever,  because  no  one  else  would  admire  it,  except  Daisy, 
whom  she  had  taught  to  regard  it  with  unrivalled  veneration. 

A  letter  soon  arrived  from  Captain  Gordon,  giving  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  his  ship,  and  of  the  conduct  of  his  Officers, 
speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  Alan  Ernescliffe,  for  whom 
he  said  he  mourned  as  for  his  own  son,  and,  with  scarcely  less 
warmth,  of  Harry,  mentioning  the  high  esteem  all  had  felt  for  the 
boy,  and  the  good  effect  which  the  influence  of  his  high  and  truth- 
ful spirit  had  produced  on  the  other  youngsters,  who  keenly  re- 
gretted him. 

Captain  Gordon  added  that  the  will  of  the  late  Captain  Ernes- 
cliffe had  made  him  guardian  of  his  sons,  and  that  he  believed  poor 
Alan  had  died  intestate.  He  should  therefore  take  upon  himself 
the  charge  of  young  Hector,  and  he  warmly  thanked  Dr.  May  and 
his  family  for  all  the  kindness  that  the  lad  had  received. 

Though  the  loss  of  poor  Hector's  visits  was  regretted,  it  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  comforting  letter,  and  would  give  still  more  comfort  in 
future  time. 

lliehard  contrived  to  come  home  through  Oxford  and  see  Nor- 
man, whom  he  found  calm,  and  almost  relieved  by  the  cessation  from 
suspense ;  not  inclined,  as  his  father  had  feared,  to  drown  sorrow 
in  labour;  but  regarding  his  grief  as  an  additional  call  to  devote 
himself  to  ministerial  work.     In  fact,  the  blow  had  fallen  when  he 
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and  oonld  with  1(m  mom 

trpriscd  to  find  thai  M  I  I  down 

i i « -  oould  li.-iv  'I  irod  to  hope,     h  did  not   •  ■<  m  liki  en  affliction 
to  her.     Der  oountenanoe  wore  tl  entle  smile,  and  sh< 

R*  rcail\   t"  |i:irtici|i:iti'  in  all  that  passed,  finding   nympath 

little  pleasures  of  A.ubrey  and  Gertrude,  and  delighting  in  Fl 
baby  :  m  well  as  L'"im:  o\  i  r  •  !ooksmoor  politics  witli  a  clearness  and 
accuracy  that  astonished  him,  and  asking  questions  about  bis  parish 

tooupationa,  bo  as  full y  to  enj  it  \  i-it,  whieh  aha  truly 

called  the  greatest  possible  tn  at 

It  it  had  not  been  for  the  momentary  eonsternation  that  she  had 

upon   Dr.  Bpenoi  i  .   Ethel  irovld  bare  been  perfectly 

satisfied  ;  but  she  oonld  not  help  sometimes  entertaining  a  dim  fancy 
that  this  composure  oame  from  ■  sense  thai  she  was  too  near  Alan 
to  mourn  for  him.  Could  it  be  true  that  her  frame  was  more 
wasted,  that  there  was  leas  capability  of  exertion,  that  her  hours 

ae  later  in  the  morning,  and  that  her  nights  were  more  wake- 
ful?      Would    she    lade   away  ?       Ethel    longed    to    SHOW    what    her 

father  thought,  but  she  oould  neither  bear  to  inspire  him  with  the 
apprehension,  nor  to  ash  Dr.  Spencer's  opinion,  l<  -t  Bhe  Bhonld  be 
confirmed  in  her  own. 

The  present  affliction  altered  Dr.  May  more  risibly  than  the 
death  of  his  wife,  perhaps,  because  there  was  not  the  same  need  of 
exertion,  [fhe  often  rose  high  in  faith  and  resignation,  he  would 
also  sink  \ery  low  under  the  sense  of  berearement  and  disap- 
pointment. Though  Richard  was  his  stay,  and  Norman  his  pride, 
there  was  something  in  Harry  more  congenial  to  his  own  temper, 
and  he  oould  not  but  be  bowed  down  by  the  ruin  of  such  bright 
hopes      With  all  his  real  submission,  he  was  weak,  and  gave  way 

to  outbursts  of  grief,  for  which    he  blamed    himself  as   unthankful; 

and  his  whole  demeanour  was  bo  saddened  and  depressed,  that  Ethel 

and    l>r.    Spencer  consulted    mournfully  <>\er   him,   whenever   t i •  <  \ 

walked  to  < rooksn r  together. 

This  was  not  is  often  as  usual,  though  the  walls  of  the  school 
t  Dr  Bpena  r  had  taken  a  large  share  <>f  his  friend's 
work  for   the  present,  and  both  physicians  were  much  occupied 
by  the  condition  of  Mr.  Ramadan,  who  was  fast  sinking,  and,  for 
somi  •  lned  only  kept  alive  by  their  skill.     The  str' 

ended    at     la>t,    and     hi^    forty    years*    cure    of    BtoneborOUgfc 

i.     It  made  l>r.  May  rerj  sad — his  affections  had  tendrih 

any  thing  that  he  had  known  from  boyh 1;  and  though  be  had 

often  spoken  strong  words  of  the  Viear,  he  now  pat  sorrowfully 
moralising,  and  making  excusi  -  '  People  in  former  times  had  not 
ao  high  an  estimate  of  pastoral  duty — i  t  "d  Ramaden  had  m«t 
much  education — he  a/as  already  old  when  better  times  came  in — 

he  might  baT(  '■  r  in  a  less  difficult  parish  with  better  laity 
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to  support  Lira,  &c.'  Yet  after  all,  he  exclaimed  with  one  of  his 
impatient  gestures,  '  Better  have  my  Harry's  seventeen  years  than 
his  sixty-seven ! ' 

'  Better  improve  a  talent,  than  lay  it  by  ! '  said  Ethel. 

'  Hush !  Ethel.  How  do  you  know  what  he  may  have  done  ? 
If  he  acted  up  to  his  own  standard,  he  did  more  than  most  of  us.' 

•  Which  is  best,'  said  Ethel,  '  a  high  standard  not  acted  up  to, 
or  a  lower  one  fulfilled  ?  ' 

'  I  think  it  depends  on  the  will,'  said  Margaret. 

'  Some  people  are  angry  with  those  whose  example  would  shew 
that  there  is  a  higher  standard,'  said  Ethel. 

'  And,'  said  Margaret,  '  some  who  have  the  high  one  set  before 
them,  content  themselves  with  knowing  that  it  cannot  be  fully  at- 
tained, and  will  not  try.' 

'  The  standard  is  the  effect  of  early  impressions,'  said  Dr.  May. 
1 1  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  it  could  not  be  raised.' 

'  Faithful  in  a  little — '  said  Ethel.  '  I  suppose  all  good  people's 
standard  is  always  going  higher.' 

'  As  they  comprehend  more  of  absolute  perfection,'  said  Margaret. 


CHAPTER     XV. 


The  city's  golden  spire  it  was, 
When  hope  and  health  were  strongest, 

But  now  it  is  the  church-yard  grass, 
We  look  upon  the  longest 

E.  B.  Browning. 


A  disinclination  for  exertion  or  going  into  public  hung  upon  Pi. 
May,  but  he  was  obliged  to  rouse  himself  to  attend  the  Town 
Council  meeting,  which  was  held  a  few  days  after  the  Vicar's  funeral, 
to  decide  on  tho  next  appointment.  If  it  had  depended  on  himself 
alone,  his  choice  would  have  been  Mr.  Edward  Wilmot,  whom  tho 
death  of  his  good  old  father  had  uprooted  from  Settlesham ;  and  the 
girls  had  much  hope,  but  he  was  too  much  out  of  spirits  to  be  san- 
guine. He  said  that  he  should  only  hear  a  great  deal  of  offensive 
stuff  from  Tomkins  the  brewer ;  and  that,  in  the  desire  to  displease 
nobody,  the  votes  should  settle  down  on  some  nonentity,  was  the 
best  which  was  likely  to  happen.  Thus,  grumbling,  he  set  off,  and 
his  daughters  watched  anxiously  for  his  return.  They  saw  him 
come  through  the  garden  with  a  quick,  light  step,  that  made  them 
augur  well,  and  he  entered  the  room  with  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
turning  up.     '  I  see,'  said  Ethel,  '  it  is  all  right.' 

'  They  were  going  to  have  made  a  very  absurd  choice.' 

1  But  you  prevented  it  ?     Who  was  it  ?  ' 

1  All !  I  told  you  Master  llitchie  was  turning  out  a  populai 
preacher.' 
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I ;    bard  '    01  ii  1  M  i 
thlessly. 

,  name  ii  Diok  May,  they  did,  every  manol 
I  imkins,  and  even  he  held  hu  tongue;  I  <li'i  not  think  it 
of  them,' said  the  Doctor,  almost  overcome;  'but  there  ii  much 
more  goodness  of  be  irt  in  the  world  than  one  givei  it  credit 

Ami  good  Dr.  May  waa  ool  one  t"  •.'^*^  the  least  oredit  for  all 
thai  waa  like  himself 

■  i ,  •    ■    .       i;  own  doing,'  be  continued     '  1 

peat  impression,  and  they  !"*<•  the  boy,  because  be 
rown  uj>  among  them.     The  "1<1  Mayor  waddled  up  t"  m 
I  came  in,  telling  me  that  they  bad  been  talking  it  over,  sad  they 
nnanimouslj  agreed  that  they  oooid  not  hare  ■  parson  they 
should  like  better  than  Mr.  Richard.1 

1  Good  old  Mr,  Doddesleyl  I  ean  Bee  him P  cried  BStheL 
1  expected  it  so  little,  that  I  thought  he  meant  some  Richard  ; 
bat  ii".  he  said  Mr.  Richard  May,  if  he  had  nothing  better  in  view 
— they  liked  him,  and  knew  be  waa  :i  verj  steady,  good  young  gen- 
tleman, and  if  he  took  aft<  r  hi^  latin  is  thai  went  before  him — and 
they  thought  we  might  like  to  have  him  settled  near!1 

'How   rery  banal'   said  Margaret,  as  thi  une.     'We 

shall  love  our  own  townsfolk  better  than  ever!1 

•  |  slwaya  told  E  you  would  bat  believe  it.  They  have 
warm,  sound  1  '  y  one  of  them  I  1  declare,  I  did  not  know 
which  way  t"  look,  L  wsj  ao  sorry  to  disappoint  them.1 

•  Disappoint  theml'  oried  M  in  consternation, 

•  l  u..~  tbinkio  I  Bthel     '  I  do  not  believe  Richard  would 
think  him  ;  lace  in  such  ■  state  as.  it  is.     Be  i 
diffident5 

said  Dr.  May.  'if  he  were  ten  or  twelve  yean  older,  it 
would  1"'  another  thing;  but  lure,  where  everything  is  to  1"'  d 
][(•  would  not  bring  weight  <t  force  enough,     He  would  onlj  m 
himself  to  death,  for  individuals]  without  going  to  the  root,     Mar- 
garet, my  darling,  L  am  very  sorry  to  have  disappointed  y 
much — it  would  have  been  as  great  ■  pleasure  as  wi  <"uld  have  had 
in  this  world  t"  have  the  Lad  here — ' 

•  \    1  ( locksmoor,'  sight  <\  EtheL 

•  I  shall  be  grateful  all  my  Lift  to  those  good  people  for  thinking 
of  it,'  oontinued  the  Doctor;  '  but  h»'k  you  here,  it  waa  mj  busi 

to  got  the  best  man  chosen  in  my  power  and,  though  as  tog I 

[be]  lear  Ritchie  has  not  many  equals;   L  don't  think  \s<' 

run  eonscientiously  say  he  would  1"-.  at  present,  the  best  Vicar  for 
Btoneborough.' 

Ethel  would  t  (car  she  should  pain   Mar 

•  Resides,' continued  Dr.  ter  having  staved  off  the  sale  of  the 

entation  as  s  sin,  it  wuuhl  hardlj  have 
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let  my  own  son  profit  by  it.  It  would  have  seemed  as  it'  we  had 
our  private  ends,  when  Richard  helped  poor  old  Mr.  Ramsden.' 

Margaret  owned  this,  and  Ethel  said  Richard  would  be  glad  to 
be  spared  the  refusal. 

'  I  was  sure  of  it.  The  poor  fellow  would  have  been  per- 
plexed between  the  right  and  consideration  for  us.  A  vicar  here 
ought  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand,  and  that  is  hardest  to  do 
at  a  man's  own  home,  especially  for  a  quiet  lad  like  him.' 

'  Yes,  papa,  it  was  quite  right,'  said  Margaret  recovering  her- 
self; '  it  has  spared  Richard  a  great  deal.' 

'  But  are  we  to  have  Mr.  Wilinot  ?  '  said  Ethel.  '  Think  of  our 
not  having  heard  ! ' 

'  Aye.  If  they  would  not  have  had  "Wilinot,  or  a  man  of  his 
calibre,  perhaps  I  might  have  let  them  offer  it  to  Richard.  I  almost 
wish  I  had. — With  help,  and  Ethel — ' 

'  Xo,  no  !  papa,'  said  Margaret.  '  You  are  making  me  angry 
with  myself  for  my  folly.  It  is  much  better  for  Richard  himself, 
and  for  us  all,  as  well  as  the  town.  Think  how  long  we  have 
wished  for  Mr.  Wilmot ! ' 

'  He  will  be  in  time  for  the  opening  of  Cocksmoor  school ! ' 
cried  Ethel.     '  How  did  you  manage  it?  ' 

'  I  did  not  manage  at  all,'  said  the  Doctor.  '  I  told  them  exactly 
my  mind,  that  Richard  was  not  old  enough  for  such  arduous  work ; 
and  though  no  words  could  tell  how  obliged  I  was,  if  they  asked  me 
who  was  the  best  man  for  it  I  knew,  I  should  say  Edward  Wilmot, 
and  I  thought  he  deserved  something  from  us,  for  the  work  he  did 
gratis,  when  he  was  second  master.  Tomkins  growled  a  little,  but, 
fortunately,  no  one  was  prepared  with  another  proposal,  so  they  all 
came  round,  and  the  Mayor  is  to  write  by  this  evening's  post,  and 
so  shall  I.  If  we  could  only  have  given  Richard  a  dozen  more 
years ! ' 

Margaret  was  somewhat  comforted  to  find  that  the  sacrifice  had 
cost  her  father  a  good  deal ;  she  was  always  slightly  jealous  for 
Richard,  and  now  that  Alan  was  gone,  she  clung  to  him  more  than 
ever.  His  soft  calm  manner  supported  her  more  than  any  other 
human  comforter,  and  she  always  yearned  after  him  when  absent, 
more  than  for  all  the  other  brothers ;  but  her  father's  decision  had 
been  too  high-minded  for  her  to  dare  to  wish  it  recalled,  and  she 
could  not  but  own  that  Richard  would  have  had  to  undergo  more 
toil  and  annoyance,  than  perhaps  his  health  would  have  endured. 

Flora  had  discontinued  comments  to  her  sisters,  on  her  father's 
proceedings,  finding  that  observations  mortified  Margaret,  and  did 
not  tend  to  peace  with  Ethel ;  but  she  told  her  husband  that  she 
did  nnt  regret  it  much,  for  Richard  would  have  exhausted  his  own 
income,  and  his  father's  likewise,  in  paying  Curates,  and  raising 
funds  for  charities.  She  scarcely  expected  Mr.  Edward  Wilmot  to 
accept  the  offer,  aware  as  he  was,  of  the  many  disadvantages  he 
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•-■nil  with,  and  mi-  i  ti  !i"  ba  I 

dealing  with  1 1 » •  -  Ladies'  Committi 

II   merer,   Mr.   Wilmot  signified  his  thankful  acceptance, 

i'i  dlM  time,  bi.H  familiar   tap  was   Imard  at   tin    drawing  rOOtfl   door, 

i-tiinr.  a-  if  lie  bad  just  retorned  after  the  holidays.     I! 

most  gladly  weloomed,  and n  was  installed  in  bis  own  place  with 

kfary,  blushing  with  plena  ire  at  pouring  out  Kw 

'  Well,  Ethel,  ho*      I  How  like  old  times  I ' 

•  oh  !  '  oried  Ethel,  •  we  are  bo  glad  you  will  set  inning 
of  the  school  ! ' 

■  I  hear  you  are  finishing  Cherry  Bin I.  I 

'Much  againsi   Ethel's  will,' said  Margaret ;  'but  wo  tl 
Cherry  ool  easily  spoilt     And  Whitford  school  seema  to  be  in  rery 
Dr.  Spencer  wenl  and  had  ao  inspection  of  it,  and 
red  \\ ith  all  the  authorit 

■  Ah  !  \\'-  hare  ■  jewel  of  a  parishioner  for  you,1  -:ii»l  Dr. 
1  hare  some  Ik ■  j .# •■<  of  Stoneborough  m»w.' 

Mr.  Wilmot  'liil  not  look  too  hopeful,  l>ut  be  smiled,  and 
after  Granny  Hall,  and  the  obildn  n. 

'Polly  grew  up  quite  oirilised,'  said  Ethel      '8he   liv< 
Whitford,  with  some  rery  respectable  people,  and  sends  Granny 

at.-,  which  make  her  merrier  than  <•'••         L    I  time  it  \ 
bonnet,  and  Jenny  persuadi  d  her  to  go  to  Church  in  it,  though, 
said,  what  she  called  the  moon  of  it.  was  too  .-mall.' 

•  How  '1"  the  ] pie  go  on  ? ' 

much  (or  them.     It  is  disheartening.     We  really 
done  not!  rery  few  go  to  Church  regularly. 

'  None  at  all  went  in  my  time' .-aid  Mr.  Wilmot. 

aid  Mary,  'ami  Taylor]  yes,  and  Sam 
Hall,  rery  often,  and  many  of  the  women,  in  the  evening, 
they  lik-'  t'>  walk  home  with  the  ohildrt 

•  The  children f  th<-  Sunday  scholar 

1  Oh  I  ereryone,  that  is  big  enough,  con  tool  now,  hei 

Sunday,     [fonly  the  teaching  were  better — ' 

•  1 1 . i \  < •  _\"ti  sent  "Ut  any  men-  pupils  to  -t/rvkv?' 

'  Not  many.  There  is  Willie  Brown,  trying  t<»  be  Dr.  Bp  Deer's 
little  groom,'  .-ai<l  EtheL 

'  Hut  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  s  great  deal  of  the  lWtnr':j 
patienoa  t<>  train  him,'  added  Margaret. 

•  It  i-  bard,'  said  l»r.  May.     •  !!»■  <li.l  it  purely  to  oblige  Ethel; 
I  tell  lur,  when  he  lames  the  pony,  1  >liall  expect  hes  r>  buj 

r  for  liim,  oul  of  the  Cocksmoor  funds.' 
Ethel  and  Mary  broke  out  in  ■  ehorua  <>f  d*i  t  Willie 

Brown. 

'  TL  rl  who  went  tu  work  in  tlu 
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quarries ;  and  the  men  could  not  teach  him  to  say  bad  words 
because  the  young  ladies  told  him  not.' 

'  The  young  ladies  have  not  quite  done  nothing,'  said  Dr.  May 
smiling. 

'  These  are  only  little  stray  things,  and  Cherry  has  done  the 
chief  of  them,'  said  Ethel.  '  Oh !  it  is  grievously  bad  still,'  she 
added,  sighing.  '  Such  want  of  truth,  such  ungoverned  tongues  and 
tempers,  such  godlessness  altogether !  It  is  only  surface-work, 
taming  the  children  at  school,  while  they  have  such  homes;  and 
their  parents — even  if  they  do  come  where  they  might  learn  better, 
are  always  liable  to  be  upset,  as  they  call  it — turned  out  of  their 
places  in  Church,  and  they  will  not  run  the  chance.' 

'  The  Church  must  come  to  them,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot.  '  Coald 
the  school  be  made  fit  to  be  licensed  for  Service.' 

'  Ask  our  architect  ?  said  Dr.  May.  '  There  can  be  little 
doubt.' 

'  I  have  been  settling  that  I  must  have  a  Curate  specially  for 
Cocksmoor,'  said  Mr.  "Wilmot.  '  Can  you  tell  me  of  one,  Ethel — or 
perhaps  Margaret  could  ?  ' 

Margaret  could  only  smile  faintly,  for  her  heart  was  beating. 

'  Seriously,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot,  turning  to  Dr.  May,  '  do  you 
think  Richard  would  come  and  help  us  here  ?  ' 

'  This  seems  to  be  his  destiny,'  said  the  Doctor,  smiling,  '  only 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  tell  you,  lest  you  should  be  jealous — that  the 
Town  Council  had  a  great  mind  for  him.' 

The  matter  was  explained,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  was  a  great  deal 
more  struck  by  Dr.  May's  conduct,  than  the  good  Doctor  thought 
it  deserved.  Everyone  was  only  too  glad  that  Richard  should 
come  as  Cocksmoor  Curate ;  and,  though  the  stipend  was  very 
small — since  Mr.  Wilmot  meant  to  have  other  assistance — yet,  by 
living  at  home,  it  might  be  feasible. 

Margaret's  last  words  that  night  to  Ethel  were,  '  The  last  wish 
I  had  dared  to  make  is  granted ! ' 

Mr.  Wilmot  wrote  to  Richard,  who  joyfully  accepted  his  pro- 
posal, and  engaged  to  come  home  as  soon  as  his  present  Rector 
could  find  a  substitute. 

Dr.  Spencer  was  delighted,  and,  it  appeared,  had  already  had  a 
view  to  such  possibilities  in  designing  the  plan  of  the  school. 

The  first  good  effect  of  Mr.  Wilmot's  coming  was,  that  Dr. 
Spencer  was  cured  of  the  vagrant  habits  of  going  to  Church  at 
Abbotstoke  or  Fordholm,  that  had  greatly  concerned  his  friend,  Dr. 
May,  who  could  never  get  any  answer  from  him  except  that  he  was 
not  a  Town  Councillor,  and,  as  to  example,  it  was  no  way  to  set  that 
to  sleep  through  the  sermon. 

To  say  that  Dr.  May  never  slept  under  the  new  dynasty  would 
be  an  over-statement,  but  slumber  certainly  prevailed  i:i  the  Minster 
to  a  far  less  degree  than  formerly.     One  cause  might  be  that  it  was 
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up  main  one  Bond  t !nr.  bu( 

ohime  of  the  belli  m  do  longer  an  extraordinari  sound  • 

!  ,t  ti r - 1  pronoonood  that  time  could  i i « » »  !"•  found  (>>r 

r  in  Church  <>n  week  days  withoul  neglecting  othi  r  t!iii!Lr-.  but 
o  had  latel)  sat  \<  irj  Ioom  '"  1 1 1  •  -  school-room,  ! 
dually  i"  >•  1  i | »  down  t"  Church  whenever  the  S>  rvioe  was  neitb( 
early  nor  and  Gertrude  a  Pound  trotting  by  her 

hiilt-  ■  i  mamma,  as  the  little  Daisy  called  it.  from  somccon- 

fusion  between  the  Church  and  the  Cloister,  which  Ethel  was  in  n<i 
hurry  to  disturb. 

i .  L  nt  nlli  <1  the  Church  a  good 

from  the  novelty  as  from  better  motives,  and  altogether  there 
wal  <>t*  i  |  .iri-h  work.     The  ]""'r  had  I 

little  accustomed  i  care,  that  the  doctors  and  tl 

risil  I  and 

vainly  tried  to  rouse  the  people  to  send  of  their  own  accord.    How- 
the  better  leaven  began  to  work,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a 
ferment,  though  less  violent  than  Ethel  had  expected. 

Mr.  Wilmot  set  more  cautiously  to  work  than  he  had  done  in 
did  not  attack  prejudices  bo  openly,  and  he 

bad  an  admirable  assistant  in  Dr.  Spencer.     Every ■  i 

pinion  of  the  travelled   1'  ictor,  an  1  he  had  a  courteous  ol 
■  the  reduction  to  the  absurd,  which  seldom  (ailed  to  tell, 
whil  Ladies'  <  lommittoe,  though 

liamay,  when  the  tidings  of  the 
abroad,  not   i         f  the  whole  "  Aonian 
choir"  li  Brom  Dr.  Spencer,  ami  he  talked  them  i 

individually,  into  ■  most  conformable  state,  merely  by  taking  their 

co  for  granted,  and  showing  that  he  deemed  it  onlj 
natural  state  of  things,  that  tl     \       ■  should  reign  over  the  ohari* 
t"  the  place. 

Commits  •   dissolved — that  would  have  b 

e — but  it  was  henceforth  subject  to  Mr.  Wilmol 
he  and  hie  Curates  undertook  the  religious  instruction  in  the  a 
and  ■  the  h  iok — ■  state  of  anairs  brought  about  with  bo  much 

quietness,  thai  Ethel  knew  not  whether  Flora,  l>r.  B]  M>-- 

Wilmot,  had  !'•  en  tl 

Ledwioh  was  mad  I  club,  and  Miss 

Rich  keeper  of  the  lending  library,  occupations  which  delighted 
them  greatly;  and  Ethel  was  surprised  to  find  bow  much  uui; 
ringing  up,  now  that  the  period  «;>• 
-  right  in  her  own  • 
•  in  ■  i  l>r.  Spencer,  '  when  women  hai 

■ 

■  !.i«  fans*  t        1 

ith  little  ineon 
:..l  upon,  LihVs  annual  £10  was  at  ai 
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end.  However,  Dr.  May  leant  over  her  as  she  was  puzzling  ovei 
her  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  and  laid  a  cheque  upon  her  desk. 
She  looked  up  in  his  face.  '  We  must  make  Oocksmoor  Harry's 
heir,'  he  said. 

By-and-by  it  appeared  that  Cocksmoor  was  not  out  of  Hector 
Ernescliffe's  mind.  The  boy's  letters  to  Margaret  had  been  brief, 
matter  of  fact,  and  discouraging,  as  long  as  the  half-year  lasted,  and 
there  was  not  much  to  be  gathered  about  him  from  Tom,  on  his 
return  for  the  Easter  holidays,  but  soon  poor  Hector  wrote  a  long 
dismal  letter  to  Margaret. 

Captain  Gordon  had  taken  him  to  Maplewood,  where  the  recol- 
lection of  his  brother,  and  the  happy  hopes  with  which  they  had 
taken  possession,  came  thronging  upon  him.  The  house  was  for- 
lorn, and  the  corner  that  had  been  unpacked  for  their  reception,  was 
as  dreary  a  contrast  to  the  bright  home  at  Stoneborough,  as  was 
the  dry,  stern  Captain,  to  the  fatherly  warm-hearted  Doctor.  Poor 
Hector  had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  the  pleasure  of  possession 
had  not  come  yet;  he  had  no  companion  of  his  own  age,  and  bash- 
fulness  made  him  shrink  with  dislike  from  introduction  to  his 
tenants  and  neighbours. 

There  was  not  an  entertaining  book  in  the  house,  he  declared, 
and  the  Captain  snubbed  him,  if  he  bought  anything  he  cared  to 
read. — The  Captain  was  always  at  him  to  read  musty  old  improving 
books,  and  talking  about  the  position  he  would  occupy  !  The  even- 
ings were  altogether  unbearable,  and  if  it  were  not  for  rabbit  shoot- 
ing now,  and  the  half-year  soon  beginning  again,  Hector  declared 
he  should  be  ready  to  cut  and  run,  and  leave  Captain  Gordon  and 
Maplewood  to  each  other — and  very  well  matched  too !  He  was 
nearly  in  a  state  of  mind  to  imitate  that  unprecedented  boy,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  complaining  of  extra  weeks. 

As  to  Cocksmoor,  Ethel  must  not  think  it  forgotten ;  he  had 
spoken  to  the  Captain  about  it,  and  the  old  wooden-head  had  gone 
and  answered  that  it  was  not  incumbent  on  him,  that  Cocksmoor 
had  no  claims  upon  him,  and  hc^  could  not  make  it  up  out  of  his 
allowance ;  for  the  old  fellow  would  not  give  him  a  farthing  more 
than  he  had  before,  and  had  said  that  was  too  much. 

There  was  a  great  blur  over  the  words  "  wooden-head,"  as  if 
Hector  had  known  that  Margaret  would  disapprove,  and  had  tried 
to  scratch  it  out.  She  wrote  all  the  consolation  in  her  power,  and 
exhorted  him  to  patience,  apparently  without  much  effect.  She 
would  not  shew  his  subsequent  letters,  and  the  reading  and  answer- 
ing them  fatigued  her  so  much,  that  Hector's  writing  was  an  unwel- 
come sight  at  Stoneborough.  Each  letter,  as  Ethel  said,  seemed  so 
mucli  taken  out  of  her,  and  she  begged  her  not  to  think  about  them. 

4  Nothing  can  do  me  much  good,  or  harm,  now,'  said  Margaret ; 
and  seeing  Ethel's  anxious  looks,  '  Is  it  not  my  greatest  comfort 
that  Hector  can  still  treat  me  as  his  sister,  or,  if  I  can  only  be  of 
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n  keeping  him  patient!     Onlj  think  of  the  '1 
u  hie  - i t « i : 1 1 i . ■  1 1 ,  In ling  Lit  without  sympathy 

thins  more  to  be  -  ud.     They  .-ill  I 
for  them  that  the  bonding  at  Co  gave  full  q  to 

thoughts   and   conversation;    indeed,   Tom   deolared    th< 
walked  in  any  other  tlii  il  of  anything  else,  and  that 

without   Hector  or  George  Kiwi-,  be  bad  nobody  to  speak  to  I 
However  be.  wai  i  good  deal  tranquillized  by  an  introduction  to  I » r. 
••it's   laboratory,  where  he  compounded   mixtures  thai    Dr. 
Bpenoer  promieed  should  <1'>  do  more  harm  than  wi  tble, 

to   himself,   ur  any   OM   else.      Bthel  I    thai,   if  'i'mn   had 

ehanoed  to  tinge  hit  eyebrows,  his  friend  would  not  hare  rcgri 
a  blight  to  bii  nascent  coxcombry,  bat  he  ■  i  careful  < •  t'  1 1 i  s 

own  beauty  to  <l"  any  mob  thing. 

Richard  was  eel  at  liberty  just  before  Easter,  and  came  b 
hi-,  new  charge.  Be  was  aware  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
heartily  grateful  for  die  pari  hie  father  had  taken.  'I'd  work  at 
Cooksmoor,  under  Mr.  mlmot,  and  to  1  i \  •  ■  at  home,  wae  ralioity ; 
and  be  fitted  at  once  into  bis  old  place,  and  resumed  all  the  little 
home  Mrrioee  for  which  In-  had  been  always  mined.  Bthel  was 
certain  that  Margaret  \\a-  content,  when  she  ww  her  brother  bend- 

orer  her,  and  the  sense  of  reliance  and  seeurity  that  the  presence 
of  the  silent  Eichard  imparted  to  the  whole  family  was  something 
very  peculiar,  especially  as  they  were  so  much  store  sctive  and 
demonstrate  e  than  he  s 

Mr.  Wilmot  put  him  at  once  in  charge  "t"  the  hamlet.  The 
inhabitant  sail!  ■  hard,  rude,  unpromising  race,  and  there 

were  many  flagrant  evils  amongst  them,  hut  tin*  last  few  yean  had 
nut  been  without  some  effect — some  were  lees  obdurate,  a  few  really 
touched,  and,  almost  all,  glad  of  instruction  for  their  children.  It' 
Ethels  perseverance  had  done  nothing  else,  it  had,  at  least,  !•• 
witness,  and  her  immediate  scholars  shewed  the  influence  "t'  1"t 
h  ssons. 


•  11  a  1'T  i:  i;    XVI. 

.  it  «u  obannlag 
kUon; 
•1  was  1,  at  lout  to  try,  lu  BMod  my  bllualUm.' 

r.  the  meantime  the  Session  of  Parliament  bad  begun,  and  tho 
Rivers1  party  bad,  since  February,  inhabited  l'ark  Lane.  Mets 
had  looked  pale  and  her  friends,  at  Stoneborougb, 

.  hut  i. til.  that  she  had  rather  have  staid  at  h 

'    in    meeting   them   ai_'ain   at 
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Flora  was,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  state  of  calm  patronage 
that  betokened  perfect  satisfaction.  She  promised  wonders  for 
Miss  Dracy's  sisters — talked  of  inviting  Mary  and  Blanche  to  see 
sights  and  take  lessons;  and  undertook  to  send  all  the  apparatus 
needed  by  Cocksmoor  school;  and  she  did,  accordingly,  send  down 
so  many  wonderful  articles,  that  Curate  and  school-mistress  were 
both  frightened;  Mrs.  Taylor  thought  the  easels  were  new-fashioned 
instruments  of  torture ;  and  Ethel  found  herself  in  a  condition  to  be 
liberal  to  Stoneborough  National  School. 

Flora  was  a  capital  correspondent,  and  made  it  her  business  to 
keep  Margaret  amused,  so  that  the  home  party  were  well  informed 
of  the  doings  of  each  of  her  days — and  very  clever  her  descriptions 
were.  She  had  given  herself  a  dispensation  from  general  society 
until  after  Easter ;  but,  inthe  meantime,  both  she  and  Meta  seemed 
to  find  great  enjoyment  in  country  rides  and  drives,  and  in  quiet 
little  dinners  at  home,  to  George's  agreeable  political  friends.  With 
the  help  of  two  such  ladies  as  Mrs.  and  Miss  llivers,  Ethel  could 
imagine  George's  house  pleasant  enough  to  attract  clever  people ;  but 
she  was  surprised  to  find  how  full  her  sister's  letters  were  of  po- 
litical news. 

It  was  a  period  when  great  interests  were  in  agitation  ;  and  the 
details  of  London  talk  and  opinions  were  extremely  welcome. 
Dr.  Spencer  used  to  come  in  to  ask  after  '  Mrs.  Bdvers's  Intelli- 
gencer ; '  and,  when  he  heard  the  lucid  statements,  would  say,  she 
ought  to  have  been  a  '  special  correspondent.'  And  her  father  de- 
clared that  her  news  had  made  him  twice  as  welcome  to  his  patients  ; 
but  her  cleverest  sentences  always  were  prefaced  with  "  George 
says,"  or  "  George  thinks,"  in  a  manner  that  made  her  appear  merely 
the  dutiful  echo  of  his  sentiments. 

In  an  early  letter,  Flora  mentioned  how  she  had  been  reminded 
of  poor  Harry,  by  finding  Miss  Walkinghamc's  card.  That  lady  lived 
with  her  mother  at  Richmond,  and,  on  returning  the  visit,  Flora 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  kind  old  Lady  Walkinghame,  who  in- 
sisted on  her  bringing  her  baby  and  spending  a  long  da}\  The 
sisters-in-law  had  been  enchanted  with  Miss  Walkinghame,  whose 
manners,  wrote  Flora,  certainly  merited  papa's  encomium. 

On  the  promised  "  long  day,"  they  found  an  unexpected  addition 
to  the  party,  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame,  who  had  newly  returned  from 
the  continent.  "  A  fine-looking,  agreeable  man,  about  five-and- 
thirt}r,"  Flora  described  him,  "  very  lively  and  entertaining.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  of  Dr.  Spencer,  and  of  the  life  in  the  caves  at 
Thebes ;  and  he  asked  me  whether  that  unfortunate  place,  Cocks- 
moor,  did  not  owe  a  great  deal  to  me,  or  to  one  of  my  sisters.  I  left 
Meta  to  tell  him  that  story,  and  they  became  very  sociable  over  it.1 
A  day  or  two  after — "  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame  has  been  dining 
with  us.  He  has  a  very  good  voice,  and  we  had  some  delightful 
music  in  the  evening." 


•i  1 1 1     i  >  \  i   \    «  I ;  \  1  • I  7 

Henry  *  lier,  win  ii  • 

i ':  atorio,  and  Mi  I  i'i   l<  ttcr  •  i   i ,: ■■••■  •  l  n  ith  the  di 
ard  from  bin  of  Italian  Church  mo  II 

me  for  Basil  r,  and  had  boon  usual,  thia  iprii 

ling.;  remained  in  England,  where  I 

;i  few  days  "ii  itea 
••ess  was  not  spent  at   the  <  I 
1         ra'a  pfel  in  Surrey.     Bho  bad  invited  the 

g  :i  manner  t!::it  Flora  « 1 1 « 1  not  think  it  right  i 

Meta  expi  lintnient  :it  mi  I      ter  ai 

^children,  but  deal  about  the  primroaei 

Is,  and  nighl  all  which  Bthel  would  bare 

;..  her  trick  of  universal  content,  it*  it  bad 
, ,.    .  there  too,  and  ahared  in  all  the  deliciou 

■  What  would  Ethel  say,1  wrote  Plora.  '  to  have  our  little  M<  ta 
1. 1  lv  of  the  Manor  of  Cocksmoor  ?     Eie  has  begun  to  talk  about 
Drydale,  and  there  an  various  suspicious  circumstances  that  I. 
ra  marks  with  the  eyee  of  ■  dify- 

e  bow,  from  smiles,  we  earns  to  I  I  by-and-1 

idential  talks,  which   have  made   her   entirely  forgii 
having  bo  many  tall  brothers.     Poor  dear  old  Mr.  Rivers!     Lady 
thai  it  waa  i';'1  beat  thing  possible  for  that  sweet  L'irl 
that  be  <li<l  not  live  any  loi  ep  her  in  seclusion ;  it 

delightful   to   Bee  her  appreciated  aa  she  and  with 

".  and  fortune,  she  might  makeanyehoioe  Bhe pleases,    [n  I 
I  belii  re  Lad]  Leonora  would  like  to  look  still  high'  r  f<  i 
thi>  would  be  mart  should  be  far  better  Bat 

with  nob.  a  connection  as  thia,  founded  on  mutual  and  increasing 
ii.  with  ■  man  so  well  suited  to  her,  and  fixing  her  bo  olo 
Jfou  iKti-t  not,  however,  launch  out  into  an  ocean  of  j>  --il.ili- 
;.:t  ha-  only  infected  me  with  the  castle-l  nilding 
prop  ,         -    md  Meta  iaperfectlym  is, looking 

mi  hii  ssly  middle-aged  to  entertain  any  such  evil 

-,  a\  owing  freely  that  she  likes  him,  and  treating  him  very  nearly 
It  is  mj  business  to  keep  " our  aunt,"  who, 
•  has,  below  the  surface,  the  vulgarity  of  nature  that 
high-breeding  cannot  eradicate,  from  Btartling  the  little  hums 
bird,  before  the  net  haa  been  properly  twined  round  her  bright  little 
heart.      A-  far     -   I   l  much   smitten,  hut  ttioua 

in  hi-;  approaches,  and  be  is  a 

hat  ili.-m:.  ' 

this  1. 1 1-  r  to  her  sister.     There  a  Ethel  till  she  ounld 

be  alone  with  her  father.     '  Could  not] 

'•!  r.  Bin  ra  d. 

•  ii  would  have  lain  t! 

•  1  do  not  know  that.' 

•  It  i  :  n  of  OU]  ■  b   ro 
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and  though  I  can't  say  it  is  not  a  disappointment,  it  ought  not  to  be. 
The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  I  never  ought  to  have  told  you 
anything  about  it.' 

'  Poor  Norman  ! ' 

'  Absurd  !  The  lad  is  hardly  one-and-twenty.  Very  few  marry 
a  first-love.'  (Ah,  Ethel !)  '  Poor  old  Rivers  only  mentioned  it  as 
a  refuge  from  fortune-hunters,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  would 
have  preferred  this.  Any  way,  it  is  awkward  for  a  man  with  empty 
pockets  to  marry  an  heiress,  and  it  is  wholesomer  for  him  to  work 
for  his  living.  Better  that  it  should  be  out  of  his  head  at  once,  if 
it  were  there  at  all.  I  trust  it  was  all  our  fancy.  I  would  not 
have  him  grieved  now  for  worlds,  when  his  heart  is  sore.' 

'  Somehow,'  said  Ethel, '  though  he  is  depressed  and  silent,  I  like 
it  better  than  I  did  last  Christmas.' 

'  Of  course,  when  we  were  laughing  out  of  the  bitterness  of  our 
hearts,'  said  Dr.  May,  sighing.  '  It  is  a  luxury  to  let  oneself  alone 
to  be  sorrowful.' 

Ethel  did  not  know  whether  she  desired  a  ttte  a  tcte  with  Nor- 
man or  not.  She  was  aware  that  he  had  seen  Flora's  letter,  and  she 
did  not  believe  that  he  would  ever  mention  the  hopes  that  must  have 
been  dashed  by  it;  or,  if  he  should  do  so,  how  could  she  ever  guard 
her  father's  secret  ?  At  least,  she  had  the  comfort  of  recognizing 
the  accustomed  Norman  in  his  manner,  low-spirited,  indeed,  and 
more  than  ever  dreamy  and  melancholy,  but  not  in  the  unnatural 
and  excited  state  that  had  made  her  unhappy  about  him.  She  could 
not  help  telling  Dr.  Spencer,  that  this  was  much  more  the  real 
brother. 

'  I  dare  say,'  was  the  answer,  not  cpuite  satisfactory  in  tone. 

'  I  thought  you  would  like  it  better.' 

'  Truth  is  better  than  fiction,  certainly.  But  I  am  afraid  he  has 
a  tendency  to  morbid  self-contemplation,  and  you  ought  to  shake 
him  out  of  it.' 

'  What  is  the  difference  between  self-contemplation  and  self- 
examination  ?  ' 

'  The  difference  between  your  brother  and  yourself.  Ah  !  you 
think  that  no  answer.  Will  you  have  a  medical  simile  ?  Self- 
examination  notes  the  symptoms  and  combats  them ;  self-contem- 
plation, does  as  I  did  when  I  was  unstrung  by  that  illness  at  Poon- 
shedagore,  and  was  always  feeling  my  own  pulse.  It  dwells  on 
them,  and  perpetually  deplores  itself.  Oh  dear !  this  is  no  better 
— what  a  wretch  I  am.  It  is  alwaj^s  studying  its  deformities  in  a 
moral  looking-glass.' 

'  Yes,  I  think  poor  Norman  does  that,  but  I  thought  it  right  and 
humble.' 

'  The  humility  of  a  self-conscious  mind.  It  is  the  very  reverse 
of  your  father,  who  is  the  most  really  humble  man  in  existence.' 

'  Do  you  call  self-consciousness  a  fault  ? ' 


'  \  I   call  it  :i  i  [n  I        vain,  it  !• 

•   of  hum.. 

I  don't  think  1  quite  understand  irbal  it 

:  li  of  \  •  < u r  father  in  you  thai 
will.     Hut  taxi  ■  '1  don't  1- 1  h 

Ethel  ••• 

:i  him,  and  n  joioe  wh< 

I       .  "lit  for  a  lOOg  walk — a  D  < ••  -rtaiiilv  DOt    tiki 

t'  tha  brain     but   though  it  wa.s  in  t!.' 
I 

but   then,  a*   B 

iplanhed. 

In  1:  litary  walk    t"  I 

rd  worth 
i  for  .-i  mile  tb  red  an  absolute  nil 

until  m  tir-t  l  Ethel,  I  bare  been  thinking — ' 

!m  twi  i  ii  id,  and  tho 

thrill  of  being  again  t r<  . 

■  I  want  t.i  consult  you.     Don't  you  think  now  that  Richard  is 
sett!  •  will  .-tu'ly  medicine,  that  I  eould  l><- 

•  Bi  Ethel.     •  You  are  not  much  .it  boa 

in  my  present  absences,     [t  >  my  earnest 
--'  he  pan  atinnation  t>»<k  hex  by  mrpm       'Do 

•  ink  it  would  gire  inch  pain  to  pari  with  i 

1  ? ' 

at  him  in  mi:' 

'Do  you  think"  he  <■  mid  bear  it.  I  ilr. 

II  I  I  \   rman,  it  u 

man  can  d        Sow  I  wish  I  eould  go  with  j 

\  Norman,  affectionately. 

•Ik:  -lam  contented  with  it,' said  Ethel:  'hut  oh! 

in,  after  all  our  talks  :  ;  and 

gcellent  i 

11  :-!i!      Charity  1 

■ 

inquiry. 
[  cannot  tell  you  I 

l  -V ' 

•it!.  bip      I  ti. 

1 

will  alwaj  rt    than  1 8  this. 

tin  not  1.'  and  dutiful 

■  p 

I 

I     :.«-l,  1 

II  — - 
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have  felt  as  if  the  ground  were  slipping  from  beneath  my  feet,  and 
I  have  only  been  able  to  hide  my  eyes,  and  entreat  that  I  might 
know  the  truth.' 

'  You  knew  it !  '  said  Ethel,  looking  pale,  and  gazing  search- 
ingly  at  him. 

'  I  did,  I  do;  but  it  was  a  time  of  misery  when,  for  my  presump- 
tion, I  .suppose,  I  was  allowed  to  doubt  whether  it  were  the  truth.' 

Ethel  recoiled,  but  came  nearer,  saying,  very  low,  '  It  is  past.' 

'  Yes,  thank  Him  who  is  Truth.  You  all  saved  me,  though  \ou 
did  not  know  it.' 

'  When  was  this  ?  '  she  asked,  timidly. 

'  The  worst  time  was  before  the  Long  Vacation.  They  told  me 
I  ought  to  read  this  book,  and  that.  Harvey  Anderson  used  to  c  jine 
primed  with  arguments.  I  could  always  overthrow  them,  but  when 
1  came  to  glory  in  doing  so,  perhaps  I  prayed  less.  Any  way,  they 
left  a  sting.  It  might  be,  that  I  doubted  my  ow»  sincerity,  from 
knowing  that  I  had  got  to  argue,  chiefly  because  I  liked  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  champion.' 

Ethel  saw  the  truth  of  what  her  friend  had  said  of  the  morbid 
habit  of  self-contemplation. 

'  I  read,  and  I  mystified  myself.  The  better  I  talked,  the  more 
my  own  convictions  failed  me;  and,  by  the  time  you  came  up  to 
Oxford,  I  knew  how  you  would  have  shrunk  from  him  who  was  your 
pride,  if  you  could  have  seen  into  the  secrets  beneath.' 

Ethel  took  hold  of  his  hand.     '  You  seemed  bright,'  she  said. 

'  It  melted  like  a  bad  dream  before — before  the  humming-bird, 
and  with  my  father.  It  was  weeks  ere  I  dared  to  face  the  subject 
again.' 

'  How  could  you  ?     Was  it  safe  ?  ' 

'  I  could  not  have  gone  on  as  I  was.  Sometimes  the  sight  of  my 
father,  or  the  mountains  and  lakes  in  Scotland,  or — or — things  at  the 
Grange,  would  bring  peace  back ;  but  there  were  dark  hours,  and  I 
knew  that  there  could  be  no  comfort  till  I  had  examined  and  fought 
it  out,' 

'  I  suppose  examination  was  right,'  said  Ethel,  '  for  a  man,  and 
defender  of  the  faith.  I  should  only  have  tried  to  pray  the  terrible 
thought  away.     But  I  can't  tell  how  it  feels.' 

'  Worse  than  you  have  power  to  imagine,'  said  Norman,  shudder- 
ing. '  It  is  over  now.  I  worked  out  their  fallacies,  and  went  over 
the  reasonings  on  our  side.' 

'  And  prayed — '  said  Ethel.' 

'  Indeed  I  did  ;  and  the  confidence  returned,  firmer,  I  hope,  than 
ever.     It  had  never  gone  for  a  whole  day.' 

Ethel  breathed  freely.  '  It  was  life  or  death  '  she  said,  '  and  we 
never  knew  it !  ' 

•  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  know  your  prayers  were  angel-wings  ever 
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\n  1   fir  more  than  argument  ''it  of  my 

father's  heart-whole  Christian  lore  :tn<i  strength.' 

:  believed,  all  the  time,  with  \ •  > 1 1 r  I 

anlj  a  bewilderment  of  your  intell 

•  1    think    JOB    nrv    r i lT  1 1 1 . *  Mud   .V'linan.      '  To  DO 

i-rinl  agony — not  the  amusement  it 

1 1  our  deer  home  has  made  the  truth,  our  jo y,  our  union," 

i       I.     •  And  you  are  sure  the  eloud 

uoxioualy. 
Be  itood  .-till.     •  1''  r  i  rer,  1  trust  I 

of  my  ehildhood  in  all  it-  fullness  aa  surely  ai —  1       ad  my 

mother  and  Harry.' 

■  I  know  lid  EtheL     It  was  only  ■  bad  dream.1 

•1  hope  I  may  1"-  forgiven  for  it,' said  Norman.  'I  do  not 
know  how  Ear  it  was  >\u.     It  wai  gone  so  mi  aa  thai  my  mind 

inoed  last  Christmas,  but  the  shame  and  Bting  remained.     I 
iraa  not  at  i  tin  till  the  new  -  "t"  this  spring  came,  and  brov 

with  the  grief,  this  oompensation — thai  I  oouldeast  behind  me  and 
I  the  oritioismi  and  douhta  thai  those  miserable  debati  -  had 
oonnecfa  d  with  sacred  words.1 

V    i  will  be  tin-  sounder  for  baring  fought  the  light,1  said  EtheL 
'  I  do  not  dread  the  like  ■hooks,1  .-aid  bar  brother,  '  but  I  1 
this  world  of  argument  and  _rht  thai  t 

should  1"'  i  constant  defenoe  and  battli       .•  I  am  nol  fit  for  it.     I 
argue  for  Bay  own  triumph,  and,  in  heal  and  harassing,  deration  is 
l;  - 1  ■  I  •  i,  the  comparison  of  intellectual  power  my 

all  my  life.' 

•  I  thought  ••  praise  was  your  here  "" 

•  1  would  fain  render  it  so,  but? — in  abort,  I  must  be  away  from 
it  all,  and  p>  to  the  eiinpl<  •  W"rk.  beginning  from  tho 
rudiments,  and  forgetting  ~ u 1 1 1 1  < •  arguments.' 

■  Forgetting  yourssW  said  EtheL 

I  iranl  to  Bare  no  leisure  to  think  aboul  myself 
Norman.     '  I  am  never  so  happy  as  at  such  times.1 
i  want  to  find  work  so  tar  an 
1  •  mi    t  help  feeling  drawn  towards!        -      hern  seas 

glad  you  can  give  me  good  speed.      But  what  do  you  think  about 
my  father 

Ethel  thought  and  though!  'I  know  be  would  nol  hinder  you,' 
abe  repeated. 

4  But  you  dn  ad  the  \  sin  for  him  I     1  had  t  ilk 
taking  his  profession ;  butt!.  .  thinks  he  dislikes  it 

though,  I  believe,  hi->  real  tu 

ari-'.^   from    a  I  '  kid  up,  out  of  which  1 

could  soon  talk  him.' 

•  stand  in 
lb'  will  be  it  lP°D,'  said 
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Norman.  '  None  of  you  appreciate  Tom.  However,  you  must  Lear 
my  alternative.  If  you  think  my  going  would  be  too  much  grief 
for  papa,  or  if  Tom  be  set  against  helping  him  in  his  practice, 
there  is  an  evident  leading  of  Providence,  shewing  that  I  am  un- 
worthy of  this  work.  In  that  case  I  would  go  abroad  and  throw 
myself,  at  once,  with  all  my  might,  into  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
get  ready  to  give  my  father  some  rest.  It  is  a  shame  that  all  his 
sons  should  turn  away  from  his  profession.' 

'  I  am  more  than  ever  amazed  !  '  cried  Ethel.  '  I  thought  you 
detested  it.  I  thought  papa  never  wished  it  for  you.  He  said  }-ou 
had  not  nerve.' 

'  He  was  always  full  of  the  tenderest  consideration  for  me,'  said 
Norman.  '  With  heaven  to  help  him,  a  man  may  have  nerve  for 
whatever  is  his  duty.' 

'  How  he  would  like  to  have  you  to  watch  and  help.  But  New 
Zealand  would  be  so  glorious  !  ' 

'  Glory  is  not  for  me,'  said  Norman.  '  Understand,  Ethel,  the 
choice  is  New  Zealand,  or  going  at  once — at  once,  mind— to  study 
at  Edinburgh  or  Paris.' 

'  New  Zealand  at  once  ?  '  said  Ethel. 

'  I  suppose  I  must  stay  for  Divinity  lectures,  but  my  intention 
must  be  avowed,'  said  Norman,  hastily.  '  And,  now,  will  you  sound 
my  father?     I  cannot.' 

'  I  can't  sound,'  said  Ethel.     '  I  can  only  do  things  point-blank.' 

'  Do  then,'  said  Norman,  '  any  way  you  can  !  Only  let  me  know 
which  is  best  for  him.  You  get  all  the  disagreeable  things  to  do, 
good  old  Unready  one,'  he  added,  kindly.  '  I  believe  you  are  the 
one  who  would  be  shoved  in  front,  if  we  were  obliged  to  face  a 
basilisk.' 

The  brightness  that  had  come  over  Norman,  when  he  had  dis- 
charged his  cares  upon  her,  was  encouragement  enough  for  Ethel. 
She  only  asked  how  much  she  was  to  repeat  of  their  conversation  ? 

'  Whatever  you  think  best.  I  do  not  want  to  grieve  him,  but 
he  must  not  think  it  fine  in  me.' 

Ethel  privately  thought  that  no  power  on  earth  could  prevent 
him  from  doing  that. 

It  was  not  consistent  with  cautious  sounding,  that  Norman  was 
always  looking  appealingly  towards  her ;  and,  indeed,  she  could  not 
wait  long  with  such  a  cpiestion  on  her  mind.  She  remained  with 
her  father  in  the  drawing-room,  when  the  rest  were  gone  up-stairs, 
and,  plunging  at  once  into  the  matter,  she  said,  '  Papa,  there  ia 
something  that  Norman  cannot  bear  to  say  to  you  himself.' 

'  Humming-birds  to  wit  ?  '  said  Dr.  May. 

'  No,  indeed  but  he  wants  to  be  doing  something  at  once.  Wlcit 
should  you  think  of— of — there  arc  two  things  ;  one  is — going  out 
as  a  missionary — ' 
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La  in  another  shape,'  sai.l  the  Doctoi 
but  smiling]  h  i  m  t..  pique  bar. 

'     \    ,..|     IIP   .111    tO     tlr.lt     It 

■  It  i-  rather  raspi<  ud.     '  Well,  what  ia  the  oti 
bin  two  thinga 

•  ii:.-  other  ia,  to  begin  studying  medieine  at  -  help 
j 

•II.  tfay,  drawing  up  his  tall  figure, 

be  tliink  ma  ao  rerj  ancient  and  mperannnated  .' ' 

What  eoiihl    possess  liim  to  1  "king  ami    un-entii: 

to*night  ?    Was  it  bar  own  bad  management  '■     Bhe  longed  to 
an  end  to  the  oonveraation,  and  answered,  'No,  but  ha  thinka  it  bard 
that  aone  <•!'  tout  boos  ahonld  1».-  willing  to  relieve  you.' 

•  h  won't  be  Norman,1  aaid  Dr.  May.     '  He  ia  do!  made  <>f  tlio 
stuff.     It"  he  survived  the  oonrao  of  etudy,  every  patient  he 

be  would  bring  him  liltj  of  murdi  r,  and  there  would  soon 

b   an  end  of  bun  ! ' 

■  He  mya  that  a  man  oan  force  himself  to  anything  that   hi 
his  duty.1 

•  Tlii  a  ling  to  be  hit  duty,  if  I  oan  make  it  othi  i 
What  ia  the  meaning  of  all  thi         No,  I  m  ed  not  ask,  poor  boy,  it 
i-  what  I  waa  afraid  of] ' 

•  It  i-  far  deeper,' eaid  Ethel;  and  she  related  great  part  of 
what  she  had  hear. I  in  the  afternoon.  It  waa  not  easy  to  make  bet 
fath.-r  Listen — his  Una  waa  to  be  positively  indignant,  rather  than 
compassionate,  when  be  heard  of  the  doubts  that  bad  assailed  poor 
Norman.  '  Efooliah  boy,  whal  bad  be  to  meddle  with  U 
aoeuraed  books,  when  1"-  knew  what  they  were  made  of — ii 

a  poison,  it  waa  running  into  temptation  !    II.-  had  no  right  to 

t  to  come  out   aaf — 'and  then  he  grasped  tightly  hold  of 

Etuel'a  hands,  ami  as  if  the  terror  bad  suddenly  Bashed  npon  him, 

1  her,  with  dilated  eye  anil  trembling  \"i.-<-,  whether 
lore  that  he  was  safe,  and  held  the  faith  ! 

Ethel  repeated  his  asseveration,  and  her  other  covered  bis  mot 
with  his  ham Is  in  thanksgiving. 

After  thi-,  be  seemed  somewhat  inclined  to  hold  poor  Oxford  in 
:  iy.  a-  he  obf4  rv<  '1.  it  would  I"-  going  out  of  the  frying 
into  the  lire,  to  tal  I  arrenoe  to  the  ooti 

Normans  medical  studies,  that  shewed  him  rather  enticed  by  the 

II,.  L  to  bed,  should  talk  to  Norman  and 

ii  .1  ..nt  what  waa  the  meaning  of  it.  and  she  walk.  .1  np-etaira,  much 
aahame  1  of  ba  red  ber  brother,  as  almost  to  have  made 

him  ri.lieul.ni-. 

Dr.  May  and  Norman  never  (ailed  to  some  to  an  nnderstai  I 
and  aft.r  they  had  bad  a  Long  drive  into  the  oountry  together, 
J»r   Ma-,  i  ild  Ethel  that  be  waa  afraid,  of  what  be  ought  not  to  be 
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afraid  of,  that  she  was  right,  that  the  lad  was  very  much  in  earnest 
now,  at  any  rate,  and  if  he  should  continue  in  the  same  mind,  he 
hoped  he  should  not  be  so  weak  as  to  hold  him  from  a  blessed  work. 

From  Norman,  Ethel  heard  the  warmest  gratitude  for  his  father's 
kindness.  Nothing'  could  be  done  yet,  he  must  wait  patiently  for 
the  present,  but  he  was  to  write  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Arnott,  in  New 
Zealand,  and,  without  pledging  himself,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
mission;  and,  in  the  meantime,  return  to  Oxford,  where,  to  his 
other  studies,  he  was  to  add  a  course  of  medical  lectures,  which,  as 
Dr.  May  said,  would  do  him  no  harm,  would  occupy  his  mind,  and 
might  turn  to  use  wherever  he  was. 

Ethel  was  surprised  to  find  that  Norman  wrote  to  Flora  an 
expression  of  his  resolution,  that,  if  he  found  he  could  be  spared 
from  assisting  his  father  as  a  physician,  he  would  give  himself  up  to 
the  mission  in  New  Zealand.  Why  should  he  tell  anyone  so  un- 
sympathetic as  Flora,  who  would  think  him  wasted  in  either  case  ? 


CHAPTER    XVII 


Do  not  fear:  Heaven  is  as  near, 
By  water,  as  by  land.' 

Longfellow. 


The  fifth  of  May  was  poor  Harry's  eighteenth  birthday,  and,  as 
usual,  was  a  holiday.  Etheldred  privately  thought  his  memory 
more  likely  to  be  respected,  if  Blanche  and  Aubrey  were  employed, 
than  if  they  were  left  in  idleness ;  but  Mary  would  have  been 
wretched,  had  the  celebration  been  omitted,  and  a  leisure  day  was 
never  unwelcome. 

Dr.  Spencer  carried  off  Blanche  and  Aubrey  for  a  walk,  and 
Ethel  found  Mary  at  her  great  resort — Harry's  cupboard — dusting 
and  arranging  his  books,  and  the  array  of  birthday  gifts,  to  which, 
even  to-day,  she  had  not  failed  to  add  the  marker  that  had  been  in 
hand  at  Christmas.  Ethel  entreated  her  to  come  down,  and  Mary 
promised,  and  presently  appeared,  looking  so  melancholy,  that,  as  a 
sedative,  Ethel  set  her  down  to  the  basket  of  scraps  to  find  materials 
for  a  tippet  for  some  one  at  Cocksmoor,  intending,  as  soon  as  Mar- 
garet should  be  dressed,  to  resign  her  morning  to  the  others,  invite 
Miss  Bracy  to  the  drawing-room,  and  read  aloud. 

Gertrude  was  waiting  for  her  walk,  till  nurse  should  have  dressed 
Margaret,  and  was  frisking  about  the  lawn,  sometimes  looking  in  at 
the  drawing-room  window  at  her  sisters,  sometimes  chattering  to 
Adams  at  his  work,  or  laughing  to  herself  and  the  flowers,  in  that 
overflow  of  mirth,  that  seemed  always  bubbling  up  within  her. 

She  was  standiug  in  rapt  contemplation  of  a  pear-tree  in  full 
blossom,  her  hands  tightly  clasped  behind  the  back,  for  greater 
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ti,  wli.-n,  bear 

1  at   tho 
...  ofl    at  full  S] 
lanebc,  don't  you  kn<>u  m 

that  tone  of  Ikt  brother*,  tad  so  1.  bat  \}  i 

from  I  tall,  rwddy  youth,  in  ■  shabby  rough  bias  ••"at,  followed  by 

a  grizzled  tOO  much  t.rr ili<<l  end    | 

t.>  run. 

•  W'l.  :  !  Bknehe,  it  i-  I  I     Why, 
me —  1 1 

Harr\  i-  drowned,'  iho  answeied;  ami.  wit 

ki-M". 

•  I'm  me  down — pat  me  down,  1 1 

-It  i -  not  Bknehe  I     What  ?  the  little  Daisy,  1  ''•»  belie 

i  Gertrude,  bat  please  let  ■  md,  at  the  same 

■^  harried  op,  is  if  he  thought  bei  being  kidnapped, 
bis  aspect  changed  at  the  glad  ery,  'Hal  Adam-!  boa 
Are  they  all  well ! ' 

•  TianM  i.  "      -    r  Harry  !  BL  Bl  BM  .'  '  M  Harr\  '.-  hand  gave 

ble  proof;   '  When  we  had  given  you  up   for  lost  I  ' 

'  My  father  welt!  '  Harry  asked,  hurrying  the  words  one 
the  other. 

4  Quite  well,  sir,  bat  he  never  held  ap  hi-  head  sines  fa 
Mary  baa  bo  moped  about.     If  erer  I  thou. 
the  like— 

-    they  did  not  get  my  letter,  bal  I  can't  stop.     Jennii 
tell  yon — Iain  '  Daisy — 'for  he  had  ki-j.t  her 

tiling   hand  all  the   time.      '  Jiut  what.-,   that  for?1   pointing  te 

the  black  ribbons,  and.  stopping  short,  startled. 

•  Beeaose  of  poor  Harry,"  said  the  bewildered  ehildL 

'O   that'.-  light  !  '   cried  he,  .striding  on,  and   dragging  her   in  a 
breathless  run.   as   he  threw  open   the  well  known  doors;   and,  she 
•  !><  m  him,  hid  her  fac"  in  Mar\'«  lap,  - 

he  is  Harry  .  he  SB]  -  be  is  not  drowned  I ' 

At  the  same  mowMiiit  Bthel  was  ho  his  arms,  and  bu 
sobbing,  '  EtheiJ  Mary!  boBB*!  Where's  papa  ? '     One  moment's 
aim'  dng  joy  in  the  eertainty  of  his  identity  I  bat  er 

OOuld  look  «>r   think,  bfl  WBS  crying  '  .Mary  !  ()    Ethel,  BBS — ' 

liar]  had  not  moved,  I 
suspended.  wido-etretcbi  it h-likf  eheeka — Ethel  sprang 

to   Mr,    "Mary.    Mary    dear,    it    is    Harry!      It   is    hi 

Bpeak  to  her,  Harry." 
Be      med  abnost  afraid  to  do  so,  1".'  ing  himself,  ex* 

claimed,  •  Mary,  dear  old  Polly,  here  I  ami     O,woat  ywa  >j>eak  to 

v,  u  bfl  thlWBJ  his  arm  round  her  and  kissed 
.  Much  of  hir  checL 
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The  spell  seemed  broken,  and,  with  a  wild  hoarse  shriek  that 
rang  through  the  house,  she  struggled  to  regain  her  breath,  but  it 
would  only  come  in  painful,  audible  catches,  as  she  held  HarryV 
hand  convulsively. 

'  What  have  I  done  ?  '  he  exclaimed,  in  distress. 

'  What's  this  !  Who  is  this  frightening  my  dear  ?  '  was  old  nurse'a 
exclamation,  as  she  and  James  came,  at  the  outcry. 

'  0  nurse,  what  have  I  done  to  her  ?  '  repeated  Harry. 

'  It  is  joy — it  is  sudden  joy ! '  said  Ethel.  '  See,  she  is  better 
now — ' 

'  Master  Harry  !  Well,  I  never  ! '  and  James,  with  one  wring 
of  the  hand,  retreated,  while  old  nurse  was  nearly  hugged  to  death, 
declaring  all  the  time  that  he  didn't  ought  to  have  come  in  such  a 
way,  terrifying  everyone  out  of  their  senses !  and  as  for  poor  Miss 
May— 

'  Where  is  she  ?  '  cried  Harry,  starting  at  the  sight  <  f  the  7acant 
sofa. 

1  Only  up-stairs,'  said  Ethel ;  '  but  where's  Alan  ?  Is  not  he 
come  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  Ethel,  don't  you  know  ?  '     His  face  told  but  too  plainly 

'•  Nurse  !  nurse,  how  shall  we  tell  her  ?  '  said  Ethel. 

'  Poor  dear ! '  exclaimed  nurse,  sounding  her  tongue  on  the  roof 
of  her  mouth.  '  She'll  never  abear  it  without  her  papa.  Wait  for 
him,  I  should  say.  But  bless  me,  Miss  Mary,  to  see  you  go  on 
like  that,  when  Master  Harry  is  come  back  such  a  bonny  man !  ' 

'  I'm  better  now,'  said  Mary,  with  an  effort.  '  Oh  !  Harry,  speak 
to  me  again.' 

'  But  Margaret! '  said  Ethel,  while  the  brother  was  holding  Mary 
in  his  embrace,  and  she  lay  tremulous  with  the  new  ecstasy,  upon 
his  breast — '  but  Margaret.  Nurse,  you  must  go  up,  or  she  will 
suspect.  I'll  come,  when  I  can  speak  quietly — Oh  !  poor  Margaret ! 
If  Richard  would  but  come  in  ! ' 

Ethel  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  divided  between  a  tumult 
of  joy,  grief,  dread,  and  perplexity. — At  that  moment  a  little  voice 
said  at  the  door,  '  Please,  Margaret  wants  Harry  to  come  up 
directly.' 

They  looked  upon  one  another  in  consternation.  They  had  never 
thought  of  the  child,  who,  of  course,  had  flown  up  at  once  with  the 
tidings. 

'  Go  up,  Miss  Ethel,'  said  nurse. 

{  Oh  !  nurse,  I  can't  be  the  first.     Come,  Harry,  come.' 

Hand-in-hand,  they  silently  ascended  the  stairs,  and  Ethel  pushed 
open  the  door.  Margaret  was  on  her  couch,  her  whole  form  and 
face  in  one  throb  of  expectation. 

She  looked  into  Harry's  face — the  eagerness  flitted  like  sun 
shine  on  the  hill  side,  before  a  cloud,  and,  without  a  word,  she  held 
out  her  arms. 
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1!     threw  himself  on  hii  l.  •  •  | 

among  hi*  thick  carls,  while  hii  :   . 
1 1  il  I  only  have  boom  bees:  to  you.' 

lid  ;  then  slightly  poshii 
holding  his  head  in  one  of  b< 

ee  into  bis  u         I 
was  gather: 

I'.  11  mi-  how  Mid  wbx 
•  it  was  in  the  Loj  dtj  i  il«  .  it  a  :',r  aa 

11  '7*n8  here,'  :i|,,l  I"-  pointed  to  hi-  own  II 

■  in.-  tell 
!>\-:tn'l-l.Y.  in  tli.-  haven  where  If  would  1»  — 1  laid  I 

palm— 1  .  ■  r.H  —  tin  r 

Christiana  round  it.' 

II      mid   this   in   .slmrt     .  I   ■  !   |  1. r.i  •  -,   often 

ice,  bat  forced  to  resume,  l>y  her  inquiri  and 

I  :   his  hand. 

She  aaki  1  no  more.     '  Ki-<  me,'  she  i  !  done 

i  •  down,  pit  aae,  all  of  you.     1 

■relief.     Thank  you.     But  I  can't  talk  yef      \  all  tell  me 

-t  by-and-by.' 

them  all  i  Ethel,  who  would  bai e 

I  >  him,  di  an  it.     I.  Don't  1  This 

■  .• 

Harry  in; 
1 1  [for  hi*  fat!:  rman,  as  if  famish- 

H  .  ■       ■      •  •  •  ,,,  f,,rill,.r 

in    the   town,  hut  1 

•found,  aa  if  they  eould  not  trust  him  away  from 
They  wandered  about,  speaking,  all  three  at  random,  without 
■  ■  answera     1 1 
touch  him;  theyoould  cot  yet  care  where  he  had  I 

Dr.  M  ;•  i    •  in  the  midst  of  them  ere  they  were  aware.     0 
and  he  flung  his  anna  round  hi*  son,  but,  suddenly  letting  him 

iy  door.      Harry  would 

Ithel ;  the: 
r,  and  murmure  !,  'He  <  i  — ■ 

I  her  with  another  embrace,  hut  t h<-ir  fath. 
them  again,  to  verify  thai  he  had  • 
whether  Alsn  were  wit]  •      Thel 

him  to  aae  how  it  was  with  her.     She  won'.  | 
B 
-till,  and  :    • 
Perhaps  others 
an  u  lepri  ration  of   I  I    of  their 

T:      bildren  bui 
\        U 
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a  report  in  the  town,  and  Dr.  Spencer  waited  at  the  door  for  th« 
confirmation ;  but  when  Ethel  would  have  flown  out  to  hira,  he 
waved  his  hand,  shut  the  door,  and  hurried  away,  as  if  a  word  to 
her  would  have  been  an  intrusion. 

The  brothers  had  been  summoned  by  a  headlong  apparition  of 
Will  Adams  in  Cocksmoor  school,  shouting  that  Master  Harry  was 
come  home;  and  Norman's  long  legs  out-speeding  Richard,  had 
brought  him  back,  flushed,  and  too  happy  for  one  word,  while, 
'  Well,  Harry,'  was  Richard's  utmost,  and  his  care  for  Margaret 
seemed  to  overpower  everything  else,  as  he  went  up,  and  was  not  so 
soon  sent  away. 

Words  were  few  down-stairs.  Blanche  and  Aubrey  agreed  that 
they  thought  people  would  have  been  much  happier,  but,  in  fact, 
the  joy  was  oppressive  from  very  newness.  Ethel  roamed  about, 
she  could  not  sit  still  without  feeling  giddy,  in  the  strangeness  of 
the  revulsion.  Her  father  sat,  as  if  a  word  would  break  the  blest 
illusion ;  and  Harry  stood  before  each  of  them  in  turn,  as  if  about 
to  speak,  but  turned  his  address  into  a  sudden  caress,  or  blow  on 
the  shoulder,  and  tried  to  laugh.  Little  Gertrude,  not  understand- 
ing the  confusion,  had  taken  up  her  station  under  the  table,  and 
peeped  out  from  beneath  the  cover. 

There  was  more  composure  as  they  sat  at  dinner,  and  yet  there 
was  very  little  talking  or  eating.  Afterwards,  Dr.  May  and  Norman 
e^vdtingly  walked  away  to  shew  their  Harry  to  Dr.  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Wilmot ;  and  Ethel  would  gladly  have  tried  to  calm  herself, 
and  recover  the  balance  of  her  mind,  by  giving  thanks  where  they 
were  due ;  but  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  her  sisters. 
Blanche  was  wild,  and  Mary  still  in  so  shakey  a  state  of  excitement, 
that  she  went  off  into  mad  laughing,  when  Blanche  discovered  that 
they  were  in  mourning  for  Harry. 

Nothing  would  satisfy  Blanche  but  breaking  in  on  Margaret,  and 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  great  wardrobe  to  disinter  the  coloured 
raiment,  beseeching  that  each  favourite  might  be  at  once  put  on,  to 
do  honour  to  Harry.  Mary  chimed  in  with  her,  in  begging  for  the 
wedding  merinos — would  not  Margaret  wear  her  beautiful  blue? 

'  No,  my  dear,  I  cannot,'  said  Margaret,  gently. 

Mary  looked  at  her,  and  was  again  in  a  flood  of  tears,  incoherently 
protesting,  together  with  Ethel,  that  they  would  not  change. 

1  No,  dears,'  said  Margaret.  '  I  had  rather  you  did  so.  You  must 
not  be  unkind  to  Harry.  He  will  not  think  I  do  not  welcome  him. 
[  am  only  too  glad  that  Richard  would  not  let  my  impatience  take 
away  my  right  to  wear  this.' 

Ethel  knew  that  it  was  for  life. 

Mary  could  not  check  her  tears,  and  would  go  on  making  heroic 
protests  against  leaving  off  her  black,  sobbing  the  more  at  each. 
Margaret's  gentle  caresses  seemed  to  make  her  worse;  and  Ethel, 
afraid  that  Margaret's  own  composure  would  be  overthrown  ex- 
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slain  I  i   I"-  so  .'-illy '.     < ' 

;.lv  pulled  ber  out  of  the  room,  when  she  oolla] 
the  top  of  the    I  erj  ing  belpl< 

•  I  i  ih't  think  what's  tip'  i;  .  of  II  irrj  's  ooming  home,' Gertrude 

ing  t  .  Riehard.     '  1 1  ie  rer 
Bfary  relapsed  into  a  gi  i  felt  frantic 

•  Riohard '  Riehard,  what  it  to  b  [ary  ?    She  can'l 
help  it,  I  believe,  bat  tin-  is  ml  the  way  to  tree!  the  mercy  that — ' 

1  Mi  iv  had  better  go  and  lit  down  in  her  own  room,'  aaid  Hi 
tenderlj  and  graTely. 

•  <)   I !  u  -\m  Mary,  '  I  ihall  in  when  hi 
-  bank ! ' 

•  [fyou  can't  behaTe  properly  wh  oome,'aaid  Richard, 
re  i-  ii"  nae  in  being  there.1 

•  Remember,  Ritohi  Ethel,  thinkiDg  bkn  severe,  'she  baa 
nut  1 n  well  this  long  i 

Mar.  to  plead;    bat,  with  hie  own  pi  iseive 

manner,  be  t  *>k  ber  by  the  hand,  ami  drew  ber  into  fa  ami 

down,  after  an  interval,  it  was  to  oheoh  Blanche,  who 
would  have  gone  up  to  interrupt  her  with  queries  about  the  perp 
blue  merino.     II"  sal  down  with  Blanche  on  tie 

ami  did  ii' <t  It  her  go,  till  he  had  gently  talked  her  out  of 
flighty  Bpirite,  into  the  Bobernem  of  thankful 

Ethel,  meanwhile,  had  still  done  nothing  hut  .-tray  about,  long 
for  loneliness,  find  herself  too  unsteady  to  finish  her  letters  to  Flora 

and  Tom;    ami,  while   she   tried    to   make  Gertrude   think    Harry  a 
pleasant    ICOuiaition,  she   bated   her  own  wild   heart,  that  could  not 

rejoi  i e  thanks,  aright. 

id-hy.  U  down,  with   her   bonnet    OU,  quite   quiet 

now.      'I   am  going  to  Church  with  Ritchie,1  she  said.      Ethel 
cauglu  a;  in,  and  it  spread  through  the  house.     Dr. 

who  just  then  e".me  in  with  his  t  looked  at  Harry,  ae] 

'What  do  you  think  of  it?    Bhall  we  go,  my  boy  ? '     And  Ban 

soon  as  he  understood,  declared  that  he  should  like  nothing  t» 

.  what  they  all  needed;   even  Aubrey  and  (iert rude  begged 
to  cone-;    and,  when  the  solemn  old  Mlnatcr  was  above  their   1 
and    the    hallowed    stillm-s-    anuind    them,  the    tightened    sense  of 

half-realised  ..  to  find  relief  in  the  chant  of  glory.     The 

Sanotuary,  ever  uplifting  not.-,  of  praise,  seemed  to 

eatle  .       their   emotiona;    and   agitation 

.  and    all    that    Was    Oppressive    and    tumult; 

place  1  thankfulness.     Ethel  dimly  rememl 

.he  like  sense  of  relief,  w  ben  her  mother  had  hushed  her  wild  SOBtSSy, 

anile  sympathising  with  her  j  >•. .     Richard  oould  not  trust  his  \ 
jut  Mr.  Wilmot  offered  tl  ring. 

Ha:  :  .  Iced,  M  at    home,'    and    1.  i  :    his 

.  as  he  heard  bis  father's  '  Amen,1  so  fervent  and 
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be  gazed  up  and  around,  with  fond  and  earnest  looks,  as  thoughts 
and  resolutions,  formed  there  of  old,  came  gathering  thick  upon  him. 
And  there  little  Gertrude  seemed  first  to  accept  him.  She  whispered 
to  her  papa,  as  they  stood  up  to  go  away,  that  it  was  very  good  in 
God  Almighty  to  have  sent  Harry  home;  and,  as  they  left  the 
Cloister,  she  slipped  into  Harry's  hand  a  daisy  from  the  grave,  such 
a  gift  as  she  had  never  carried  to  anyone  else,  save  her  father  and 
Margaret,  and  she  shrank  no  longer  from  being  lifted  up  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  home  through  the  twilight  street. 

He  hurried  into  the  drawing-room,  and  was  heard  declaring  that 
all  was  right,  for  Margaret  was  on  the  sofa ;  but  he  stopped  short, 
grieved  at  her  altered  looks.  She  smiled  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  her, 
and  then  made  him  stand  erect,  and  measure  himself  against 
Norman,  whose  height  he  had  almost  reached.  The  little  curly 
midshipman  had  come  back,  as  nurse  said,  '  a  fine-growed  young 
man,'  his  rosy  cheeks,  brown  and  ruddy,  and  his  countenance — 

'  You  are  much  more  like  papa  and  Norman  than  I  thought  you 
would  be,'  said  Margaret. 

'  He  has  left  his  snub  nose,  and  yellow  locks  behind,'  said  his 
father ;  '  though  the  shaggy  mane  seems  to  remain.  I  believe  lions 
grow  darker  with  age — So  there  stand  June  and  July  together 
again  ? ' 

Dr.  May  walked  backwards  to  look  at  them.  It  was  good  to  see 
his  face ! 

'  I  shall  see  Flora  and  Tom  to-morrow  ! '  said  Harry,  after 
nodding  with  satisfaction,  as  they  all  took  their  wonted  places. 

'  Going  !  '  exclaimed  Richard. 

'  Why,  don't  you  know,'  said  Ethel ;  '  it  is  current  in  the  nursery 
that  he  is  going  to  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  living  with  the 
King  of  the  Cannibal  islands.' 

'  Aubrey  says  he  had  a  desert  island,  with  Jennings  for  his  man 
Friday,'  said  Blanche. 

'  Harry,'  said  little  Gertrude,  who  had  established  herself  on  his 
knee,  '  did  you  really  poke  out  the  giant's  eye  with  the  top  of  a 
fir-tree  ? ' 

'  Who  told  you  so,  Daisy  ?  '  was  the  general  cry ;  but  she  became 
shy,  and  would  not  answer  more  than  by  a  whisper  about  Aubrey, 
who  indignantly  declared  that  he  never  said  so,  only  Gertrude  was 
so  foolish,  that  she  did  not  know  Harry  from  Ulysses. 

'  After  all,'  said  Ethel,  '  I  don't  think  our  notions  are  much  more 
defined.  Papa  and  Norman  may  know  more,  but  we  have  heard 
almost  nothing.  I  have  been  waiting  to  hear  more  to  close  up  my 
letters  to  Flora  and  Tom.     What  a  shame  that  has  not  been  done ! ' 

'  I'll  finish,'  said  Mary,  running  to  the  side-table. 

'  And  tell  her  I'll  be  there  to-morrow,'  said  Harry.  '  I  must 
report  myself,  and  what  fun  to  see  Flora  a  member  of  parliament  I 
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ford  nil  Thursday 

l-'l--r:i  I  :iin  o  nni:'   Mary.' 

■  Bon   -i:-l    \"U    knoi    '       '     1   I ■  '  ■    ••  I    marri'    I  I 

Blanche,  i"  her  would-be  grown  up  mam 

•  I  1..  from  aunt  Flora, 
np  tli- 

at  Flora ! ' 

be  had  been  at  Aueklai  I 

■  ad    to    BUrW    him   well    after   all    I 
I»i-1  TOO  DO(  think  li<r  w-ry  liki-  mamma.   Harry'.'- 

ami  ii<"*  er  look  -1  half  ao  old  !  '  eried  Barr] .  indignanUj. 

•  Flora  a 

1 1  : rr v  ;    "  1 

will  -  -  ming  home  boob,1 

re  wai  a  great  outer]  of  delight 

•  \ .  ■      \      •••'.:  inii-t  be  I 
after,  but  be  does  not  lik<-  ti .-  and  oant  leave  hi- 

\ui.t  Flora  niav  oozoe  alone.     Sin-  bad  ■ 
jome  with  me,  l>ut  then  wai  ;    rth  t">r  her  in  this  ashooner, 

dd  not  wait  for  another  ohanoi       I         t  think  what 

..-1  do!  write  1  y  th< 
■  ill.  but  we  both  ■>  md  I 

mad  I  them,  or  I  would  hare  writ-  i 

1  post 
was  brought   in.  ami  |] 

h.  -  :i    \.  -t.  rdaj  '.'      Harry  would    I 

burnt  hia  own,  but  the  long  closely-writti 

:i tS -rtl in^r  t!.--  beat  hope  "t"  onderatand 

written  at  interrali  from  Auckland,  ami  t; 
passim:  t'r.-m  one  to  tin-  other,  formed  the  text  for  interroj 
farther  detaila,  though  much  more  waa  gleaned  incidentally  u 

■  rinan,  or  his  father,  and  m>  • 

:   -iin  Harry  DIE 

»W1  Irak  you  knew  of  the  fire,  Hai 

.;.  from  the  letter. 

I  -it  wai  a  I  i 

ry.     •  l>u' 

ming  up  the  main  1 

r  lips  fora 

•  11  ■  M  oatol  -  Uttl 
i  r  thai  '     i           i  an  there  was  as  cool  ai 
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be  otherwise  !  He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said,  "  Keep  bj 
me,"  and  I  did.' 

'  Then  there  was  never  much  hope  of  extinguishing  the  fire  ? ' 

'  No— if  }7ou  looked  down  below  the  forecastle  it  was  like  a 
furnace,  and  though  the  pumps  were  at  work,  it  was  only  to  gain 
time  while  the  boats  were  lowered.  The  First  Lieutenant  told  off 
the  men,  and  they  went  down  the  side  without  one  word,  only 
shaking  hands  with  those  that  were  left.' 

'  Oh  !  Harry  !  what  were  you  thinking  »f  ?  '  cried  Blanche. 

'  Of  the  powder,'  said  Harry. 

Ethel  thought  there  was  more  in  that  answer  than  met  the  ear, 
and  that  Harry,  at  least,  had  thought  of  the  powder  to-night  at 
Church. 

'  Mr.  Ernescliffe  had  the  command  of  the  second  cutter.  He 
asked  to  take  me  with  him,  I  was  glad  enough,  and  Owen — h<j  is  a 
mate,  you  know — went  with  us.' 

As  to  telling  how  he  felt  when  he  saw  the  good  ship  Alcestis 
blown  to  fragments,  that  was  past  Harry,  and  all  but  Blanche  were 
wise  enough  not  to  ask.  She  had  by  way  of  answer,  '  Very  glad  to 
be  safe  out  of  her.' 

Nor  was  Harry  willing  to  dwell  on  the  subsequent  days,  when 
the  unclouded  sun  had  been  a  cruel  foe  :  and  the  insufficient  stores 
of  food  and  water,  did,  indeed,  sustain  life,  but  a  life  of  extreme 
suffering.  What  he  told  was  of  the  kindness  that  strove  to  save 
him,  as  the  youngest,  from  all  that  could  be  spared  him.  '  If  I 
dropped  asleep  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  I  was  sure  to  find  some 
one  shading  me  from  the  sun.  If  there  was  an  extra  drop  of  water, 
they  wanted  me  to  have  it.' 

'  Tell  me  their  names,  Harry ! '  cried  Dr.  May.  '  If  ever  I 
meet  one  of  them  !  ' 

'  But  the  storm,  Harry,  the  storm  ? '  asked  Blanche.  '  Was 
that  not  terrible  ?  ' 

'  Very  comfortable  at  first,  Blanche,'  was  the  answer.  '  Oh  1 
that  rain ! ' 

'  But  when  it  grew  so  very  bad  ?  ' 

'  We  did  not  reck  much  what  happened  to  us,'  said  Harry.  '  It 
3ould  not  be  worse  than  starving.  When  we  missed  the  others  in 
the  morning,  most  of  us  thought  them  the  best  off.' 

Mary  could  not  help  coming  round  to  kiss  him,  as  if  eyes  alone 
were  not  enough  to  satisfy  her  that  here  he  was. 

Dr.  May  shuddered,  and  went  on  reading,  and  Margaret  drew 
Harry  down  to  her,  and  once  more  by  looks,  craved  for  more  minuto 
tidings. 

'  All  that  you  can  think,'  murmured  Harry ;  '  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  us  all — so  kind,  and  yet  discipline  as  perfect  as  on  board. 
But  don't  now,  Margaret — ' 

The  tone  of  the  don't,  the  reddening  cheek,  liquid  eye,  and 
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•h  of  what  th.'  F,h    •  a  to  ono 

nt  least,  of  the  desolate  b 

•oil!  Barry,  Burr}  '   I  oanH  bear  it,*  exclaimed  Mar        II    •• 

did  it  li  I       Bon  did  it  «  ad  I ' 
■  Fifteen  days,1  said  Barry.     "It  it  should  <  ml,  for  all 

we  bad  caught  in  the  storm, 
drop  to  Jones,  for  we  thought  bim  dying— h  like  a 

onge.1 

•  Hon  •  1 1 •  1  it  end?'  repeated  Mary,  in  an  agony. 

•  .1.  anii  n  sew  a  sail.     We  thought  it  nil  a  fancy  of  wi  al 
but  'twas  true  enough,  and  they  saw  our  signal  of  diatn 

The  TCDBOl  proved    to    be    an    A  im-riran    whaler,  Whiofa    lia<l  jmt 

1  with  bar  cargo  t<>  ■  homeward  bound  ship,  ami  waa 
and  take  in  provisions  and  water  at  the  Milam 

i  - 1  n  1 1  <  1  - .  before  returning  for  further  captures.     The  master  was  a 
man  of  the  shrewd,  hard  inoney-making  aaet ;  but,  at  the  price  of 
.Mr.  Ernceeliffe's  ehronometer,  and  of  the  servioei  of  tin-  Bailors,  he 
undertook  to  oonvey  them  where  they  might  mil  in  with  pai 
bound  for  Australia. 

distressed  Aleestcs  at  first  thought  themselves  in   DBi 

but  the  ressel,  built  with  no  view,  save  to  whales,  and,  with  a  con- 
siderable reminiaoenoe  of  the  blubber  lately  parted  with,  proved  no 
wholesome  abode,  when  owererowded,  and  in  the  tropics!  .Mr. 
ErnesclifiVs  science,  resolution,  and  oonstaney,  had  saved  his  men 

!■ ;  I  hi  t  with  the  need  for  exertion,  his  powers  gave  way.  and  ho 
fell  a  prey  to  a  return  of  the  forer,  which  had  been  his  introduction 
Dr.  -May. 

•  Then  be  was,1  .-aid    Harry,  '  laid  up  in  a  little  bit  of  a  stifling 
d,  jusl  baa  an  I'vrii;  without  tin-  possibility  of  a  breath  of  air! 

Tin  bkii.-tlint  clipper  carried  no  medicine;  tin-  water,  shocking 
fluff  it  w  .  tting  .-o  low.  that  there  was  only  a  pint  a  day 

served  out  to  each,  and  though  all  of  us  Aloestes  clubbed  every 
drop  we  could  spare  for  him — it  was  bad  work  !    Owen  ami  I  never 

i  in  our  lives  then   when    we   heard  we  were  to 
anchor  at  the  Loyalty  ialeal     Such  a  place  as  it  wsal     x"ou  little 

know  what  it  I  anything  green  I      And  there  was    thi-    Me 

fringed  down  eloec  to  the  see  with  cocoa-nut  trees!  and  the  b 

char! — VOU  could   see  every  shell,  ai.d    wonderful    fishes   swimniiiig 

in  it!     Well,  everyone  was  for  going  ashore,  and  son 

natives  BWam  out  to  u-.  and  brought  things  in  their  canoes,  hut  not 

many;  it  is  not  encouraged  by  the  mission,  nor  by  David — forth"-" 

Yankee  trader-  are   not    the    niost    edifying   s"i  i>  t_\ — and    the 

rowed  they  were  <annih.il-.  and  had  eaten  a  man  three  yean  ago, 
as  they  all  went  ashore  armi 

i  staid  with  him,' 

'  Aye.  it  was  my  turn,  and  1  •  .  h  tohavt 

fruit  and  WatOI    f'r    him.  hat    he    could    DOt    tal  ::<-.<    of   it. 
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Did  not  I  want  you,  papa  ?  Well,  by-and-by,  Owen  came  back,  hi 
a  perfect  rapture  with  the  place  and  the  people,  and  said  it  was  tho 
only  hope  for  Mr.  Ernescliffe,  to  take  him  on  shore — ' 

'  Then  you  did  really  go  amongst  the  cannibals ! '  exclaimed 
Blanche. 

1  That  is  all  nonsense,'  said  Harry.  '  Some  of  them  may  onc6 
have  been,  and  I  fancy  the  heathens  might  not  mind  a  bit  of  "  long 
pig  "  still ;  but  these  have  been  converted  by  the  Samoans.' 

The  Samoans,  it  was  further  explained,  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Navigator  islands,  who,  having  been  converted  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  have  sent  out  great  number"  of  most  active  and 
admirable  teachers  among  the  scattered  islands,  t  raving  jiartyrdom 
and  disease,  never  shrinking  from  their  work,  and,  by  teaching  and 
example,  preparing  the  way  for  fuller  doctrine  than  they  can  yet 
impart.  A  station  of  these  devoted  men  had  for  some  years  been 
settled  in  this  island,  and  had  since  been  visited  by  the  missions  of 
Newcastle,  and  New  Zealand.  The  young  chief,  whom  Harry 
called  David,  and  another  youth,  had  spent  two  summers  under  in- 
struction at  New  Zealand,  and  had  been  baptized.  They  were 
spending  the  colder  part  of  the  year  at  home,  and  hoped  shortly  to 
be  called  for  by  the  mission-ship  to  return,  and  resume  their  course 
of  instruction. 

Owen  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  chief,  and  the 
Samoans,  and  had  decided  on  landing  his  Lieutenant,  and  it  was 
accordingly  done,  with  very  little  consciousness,  on  the  patient's 
part.  Black  figures,  with  woolly  mop-heads,  and  sometimes  deco- 
rated with  whitewash  of  lime,  crowded  round  to  assist  in  the  trans- 
port of  the  sick  man  through  the  serf;  and  David  himself,  in  a 
white  European  garb,  met  his  guests,  with  dignified  manners  that 
would  have  suited  a  jirince  of  any  land,  and  conducted  them  through 
the  grove  of  palms,  interspersed  with  white  huts,  to  a  beautiful  house 
consisting  of  a  central  room,  with  many  others  opening  from  it, 
floored  with  white  coral  lime,  and  lined  with  soft  shining  mats  of 
Samoan  manufacture.  This,  Harry  learnt,  had  been  erected  by  them 
in  hopes  of  an  English  Missionary  taking  up  his  abode  amongst  them. 

They  were  i  kindly  people,  and  had  shown  hospitality  to  other 
Englishmen,  who  had  less  appreciated  it"  than  these  young  officers 
could.  They  lavished  every  kindness  in  their  power  upon  them, 
and  Mr.  Ernescliffe,  at  first,  revived  so  much,  that  he  seemed  likely 
to  recover. 

But  the  ship  had  completed  her  repairs,  and  was  ready  to  sail. 
The  two  midshipmen  thought  it  would  be  certain  death  to  their 
Lieutenant  to  bring  him  back  to  such  an  atmosphere;  "and  so," 
continued  Harry's  letter  to  his  father,  "  I  thought  there  was 
nothing  for  it,  but  for  me  to  stay  with  him,  and  that  you  would  say 
so.  I  got  Owen  to  consent,  after  some  trouble,  as  we  were  sure  to 
be  fetched  off  one  time  or  another.     We  said  not  a  word  to  Mr. 
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unmand.     Owen  nude  the  dripper  leare  no 
ler,  but  I  iraa  tahained  Darid  snould  know  it,  si 
it  sway.     As  to  the  quartermaster,  old  Jennii 
remember  we  pieked  op  :it  the  Etonian  camp,  he  had  ttcn 

that,  and  when  ire  were  shaking  handi  and  wishing  ; l-bri 

[eapt  up  and  rowed  'he  would  aerer  leare  the  young  gentleman 
that  had  befriended  bis  boy,  to  1"-  eaten  op  by  them  buck  m 

:  pork  of  Mr.  May,  be  would  be  eaten 

though  he  reckoned  they  would  find  him  i  tougher  moreeL1 
I       ,'t  think  Owen  wai  sorry  he  rorunteered,  and  <:m 

t •  ■  1 1  what  a  blessing  the  good  old  fellow  wi  th. 

there  we  staid,  and,  el  first,  Mr.  Erne  cliffe  teemed  mend* 
ing.     The  delirium  wenl  off,  he  could  talk  <|uit.'  olearlv  and  eom« 

bly,  and  he  need  to  lie  listening,  when  Darid  and  I  had  our  odd 
sort  of  talks.  I  beliere,  if  you  baa  been  there,  ox  we  could  hare 
strengthened  him  any  way,  be  might  bare  got  orer  it ;  but  he  nerer 
thougnt  he  Bhould,  and  he  used  to  talk  to  me  about  all  of  you,  and 
said  Btoneborough  had  been  the  most  blessed  s[  "t  in  his  life;  In- 
had  nerer  had  so  much  ofs  home,  and  that  sharing  <>ur  grief,  and 
knowing  you,  had  done  him  great  good,  just  when  he  might  bare 

getting  elated.     1  cannot  reooueot  it  all.  though  I  tried  hard, 

t',,r  Mar-  "  WOuld  1.  '  '1'  tl  of 

tation,  and  he  hoped   yOU  would    be  a  father   to  him,  and    Nbr- 

man  an  elder  brother.     Ion  would  not  think  how  much  he  talked 
,  »or,  about  a  Ohuroh  being  built  there,  si  Ethel  wished, 

and  little  Daisy  laying  the  first  stone.     I  remember  one  night,  1 
don't  know  whether  he  was  quite  himself,  i'"r  he  looked  full  at  me 

with  his  eves,  that  had  grown  so  large,  till  I  did  not  know  what  was 

coming,  and  he  said, '  1   bare  seen  a  ship  built  bys  sailor'-  row; 

the  r  >       ke  the  timbers  of  a  ship — that    was  right      Mind,  it 

i-  BO.  That  is  the  -hip  that  bears  through  the  wave-;  there  is  the 
anchor  that  enters  within  the  veil.'  I  believe  that  was  what  he 
said.  I  Could  ii"t  forget  that — he  looked  at  me  v.;  but  much  more 
id,  that  1  dimly  remember,  and  chiefly  about  poor  (bar  Mar- 
garet. II  i  ade  me  tell  her — his  own  pn  sious  pearl,  a-  ; 
, -:i  1 1  her — that  be  was  quite  content,  and  believed  it  was  best  for 
her  and  him  both,  that  all  should  be  tints  settled,  for  they  did  not 

put  for  ever,  and  -but   I  can't  write  all  that."      (There 

■  great  tear-blot  just  here).     ••  It  I  t.>  recollect  any- 

where but  at  Church.      I  have  been   there   M-day,  with    my  uncle 
ami  aunt,  and  I  thought  1  OOuld    have  told    it  when    1    came   home. 

but    i  i  tired  to  write  then,  and  now   1  don't  seem  as  if  it 

1  be  written   anyhow.      When    1  cine  home,  1    will   try  to   tell 
^rarct.     The  most    part  •'    her;   only  wl 

Sed  to  swallow  that  up." 

The  nanatire  broke  off  here,  but  had  bei      ■  atlyi    anted. 
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"  For  all  Mr.  Ernescliffe  talked  as  I  told  you,  he  was  so  quiet  and 
happy,  that  I  made  sure  he  was  getting  well,  but  Jennings  did  not,' 
and  there  came  an  old  heathen  native  once  to  see  us,  who  asked  why 
we  did  not  bury  him  alive,  because  he  got  no  better,  and  gave  trouble. 
At  last,  one  night — it  was  the  third  of  August — he  was  very  restless, 
and  could  not  breathe,  nor  lie  easily;  I  lifted  him  up  in  my  arms, 
for  he  was  very  light  and  thin,  and  tried  to  make  him  more  com- 
fortable. But  presently  he  said,  '  Is  it  you,  Harry  ?  God  bless 
you ; '  and,  in  a  minute,  I  knew  he  was  dead.  You  will  tell  Mar- 
garet all  about  it.  I  don't  think  she  can  love  him  more  than  I 
did ;  and  she  did  not  half  know  him,  for  she  never  saw  him  on 
board,  nor  in  all  that  dreadful  time,  nor  in  his  illness.  She  will 
never  know  what  she  has  lost." 

There  was  another  break  here,  and  the  story  was  continued. 

"  We  buried  him  the  next  day,  where  one  could  see  the  sea, 
close  under  the  great  palm,  where  David  hopes  to  have  a  Church 
one  of  these  days.  David  helped  us,  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Glory  with  us  there.  I  little  thought,  when  I  used  to 
grumble  at  my  two  verses  of  the  Psalms  every  day,  when  I  should 
want  the  ninetieth,  or  how  glad  I  should  be  to  know  so  many  by 
heart,  for  they  were  such  a  comfort  to  Mr.  Ernescliffe. 

"  David  got  us  a  nice  bit  of  wood,  and  Jennings  carved  the  Cross, 
and  his  name,  and  all  about  him.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
done  it,  but  I  knocked  up  after  that.  Jennings  thinks  I  had 
a  sun-stroke.  I  don't  know,  but  my  head  was  so  bad,  when- 
ever I  moved,  that  I  thought  only  Jennings  would  ever  have 
come  to  tell  you  about  it.  Jennings  looked  after  me  as  if  I  had 
been  his  own  son ;  and  there  was  David  too,  as  kind  as  if  he  had 
been  Richard  himself — always  sitting  by,  to  bathe  my  forehead,  or, 
when  I  was  a  little  better,  to  talk  to  me,  and  ask  me  questions 
about  his  Christian  teaching.  You  must  not  think  of  him  like  a 
savage,  for  he  is  my  friend,  and  a  far  more  perfect  gentleman  than 
I  ever  saw  anyone,  but  you,  papa,  holding  the  command  over  his 
people  so  easily  and  courteously,  and  then  coming  to  me  with  little 
easy  first  questions  about  the  Belief,  and  such  things,  like  what 
we  used  to  ask  mamma.  He  liked  nothing  so  well  as  for  me 
to  tell  him  about  King  David;  and  we  had  learnt  a  good  deal 
of  each  other's  languages  by  that  time.  The  notion  of  his  heart — 
like  Cocksmoor  to  Ethel — is,  to  get  a  real  English  mission,  and 
have  all  his  people  Christians.  Ethel  talked  of  good  kings  being 
Davids  to  their  line;  I  think  that  is  what  he  will  be,  if  he  lives; 
but  those  islanders  have  been  dying  off  since  Europeans  came  among 
them." 

But  Harry's  letter  could  not  tell  what  he  confessed,  one  night, 
to  his  father  the  next  time  he  was  out  with  him  by  star-light, 
how  desolate  he  had  been,  and  how  he  had  yearned  after  his  home, 
ond,  one  evening,  he  had   been  utterly  overcome  by  illness   and 
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ai  .1  bad  oricd  mi   I  bitterly  and  uncontrollably,  and, 
though  Jennings  thought  it  was  for  his  fHi  od'a  death,  it  reallj 
bomeaioknees,  and  the  thought  of  hi-  father  and  Man      -i 
bad  helped  him  out  to  the  entrance  of  the  hut,  that   tin'  cool  night 
air  might  refresh  hi-  burning  brow.     Orion  shone  clear  and  bright, 
ind  brought  back  the  night  when  thej  bad  choaen  the  stai  ry  bu 

■  ml.     'It  if  you  all  were  looking 

ut  me,  ami  uniting  t"  me  in  the  .-tar-.    And  lit  n 
i  upright,  which  was  like  the  Minster  to  I  I  recollected 

it  was  Sunday  morning  at  home,  and  '  thinking 

about  mc.     1  \.  i  \  mi  hail  let  iiu •  In-  ( \>nfirm<  il,  ami  be  witn 

\uu  that  hut  Sunday,  papa,  for  it  seemed  to  join  me  on  so  much 
more;  and  when   I  thou  rda  i>i  Chord 

iow,  to  Boat  on  me  so  much  more  than  i  '1  it  was 

Like  the  Minster,  and  your  voi  ,  La!  ildnot  have  minded  dying 
bo  mueh  after  that.' 

At  last,  Hanv's  Black  Prince  had  honied  into  the  hut  with 
ii.-h  father's  ship  was  in  the  bay, and  soon 
English   voices  again   sounded   in  his  ears,  bringing  the  forloru 
rach  warmth  of  kindness  that  he  ooold  hardly  beliere  him- 
self s  mi  re  stranger.     If  Alan  eoold  bat  hare  shared  the  joy  with 
him ' 

II  was  earned  down  to  the  boat  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
and  paused  on  the  way,  for  i  last  farewell  to  the  lonely  grave  onda 
the  palm  tree — one  of  the  many  sailors'  graves  scattered  from  tho 
tropics  to  tin1  poles,  and  which  mighl  be  the  first  seed  in  a'G 

to  that  island!,  becoming  what  the  graves  of  holy  men  of  old 

•  08. 

Ash  more  of  kind  care  from  his  new  friends,  and  his 

Christian  Chief,  ami  Harry  awoke   from    a    feverish   dOM  at  SOOnds 

that  uncalled  so  Like  a  dream  of  home,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  break 
them  by  rooaing  himself,  hot  they  approved  themselves  as  real,  and 
ha  foond  himself  in  the  embrace  ofnia  mother's  sister. 

And  lure  Mrs.  Anion's  story  began,  of  tin-  note  that  reached 
her  in  the  early  morning  with  tidings  that  her  nephew  had  been 
■  1  uj.  by  tin-  mission-ship,  and  how  she  and  her  husband  had 
ed,  at  once,  on  board. 
'  They  sent  me  below  to  see  s  hero,1  she  wrote.     '  What  I  saw 
■  it  of  likeness  of  yon,  dear  Richard;  bat,  win  a 
■  was  oar  Maggie  smiling  at  me.    1  suj 
he  would  oot  forgave  me  for  telling  how  ha  nd  cried,  when 

be  had  his  arm-  rotnd  my  neck, and  his  poor  aohing  head  on  my 
shoolder.     Poor  fellow,  he .u  ireak,and]  believe  he  felt,  fbi 

the  moment,  as  if  hn  had  bond  his  mother. 

'  We  brought  buw  home  with  as,  bat  whin  the  next  mail 

U'u  I  -till  si/  high,  that  I  thought  it  WOold  he  only  alarm  t  I 
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you  to  write,  and  I  had  not  half  a  story  cither,  though  you  mat 
guess  how  proud  I  was  of  my  nephew.' 

Harry's  troubles  were  all  over  from  that  time.  He  had  thence- 
forth to  recover  under  his  aunt's  motherly  care,  while  talking  end- 
lessly over  the  home  that  she  loved  almost  as  well  as  he  did.  H6 
was  well  more  quickly  than  she  had  ventured  to  hope,  and  nothing 
could  check  his  impatience  to  reach  his  home,  not  even  the  hopes  of 
having  his  aunt  for  a  companion.  The  very  happiness  he  enjoyed 
with  her  only  made  him  long  the  more  ardently  to  be  with  his  own 
family  ;  and  he  had  taken  his  leave  of  her,  and  of  his  dear  David 
and  sailed  by  the  first  packet  leaving  Auckland. 

'  I  never  knew  what  the  old  Great  Bear  was  to  me  till  I  saw 
him  again  ! '  said  Harry. 

It  was  late  when  the  elders  had  finished  all  that  was  to  be  heard 
ut  present,  and  the  clock  reminded  them  that  they  must  part. 

'  And  you  must  go  to-morrow  ?  '  sighed  Margaret. 

'  I  must.  Jennings  has  to  go  on  to  Portsmouth,  and  see  after 
his  son.' 

'  0,  let  me  see  Jennings  ! '  exclaimed  Margaret.  '  May  I  not, 
papa  ? ' 

Richard,  who  had  been  making  friends  with  Jennings,  whenever 
he  had  not  been  needed  by  his  sisters  that  afternoon,  went  to  fetch 
him  from  the  kitchen,  where  all  the  servants,  and  all  their  particular 
friends,  were  listening  to  the  yarn  that  made  them  hold  their  heads 
higher,  as  belonging  to  Master  Harry. 

Harry  stepped  forward,  met  Jennings,  and  said,  aside,  '  My 
sister,  Jennings ;  my  sister  that  }rou  have  heard  of.' 

Dr.  May  had  already  seen  the  sailor,  but  he  could  not  help  ad- 
dressing him  again.  '  Come  in  ;  come  in,  and  see  my  boy  among 
us  all.     Without  you,  we  never  should  have  had  him.' 

'  Make  him  come  to  me,'  said  Margaret,  breathlessly,  as  the 
embarrassed  sailor  stood,  sleeking  down  his  hair  ;  and,  when  he  had 
advanced  to  her  couch,  she  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  put  her  hand 
into  his  great  brown  one. 

'  I  could  not  help  saying  thank  you,'  she  said. 

'  Mr.  May,  sir  !  '  cried  Jennings,  almost  crying,  and  looking 
round  for  Harry,  as  a  sort  of  protector — '  tell  them,  sir,  please,  it 
was  only  my  duty — I  could  not  do  no  less,  and  you  knows  it,  sir,' 
as  if  Harry  had  been  making  an  accusation  against  him. 

'  We  know  you  could  not,'  said  Margaret,  '  and  that  is  what  we 
would  thank  you  for,  if  we  could.  I  know  he — Mr.  Ernescliffe — 
must  have  been  much  more  at  rest  for  leaving  my  brother  with  so 
kind  a  friend,  and — ' 

1  Please,  miss,  don't  say  no  more  about  it.  Mr.  Ernescliffe  was 
as  fine  an  officer  as  ever  stepped  a  quarter-deck,  and  Mr.  May  here 
won't  fall  short  of  him ;  and  was  I  to  he  after  leaving  the  like  of 
them  to  the  mercy  of  the  hlack  fellows — that  was  not  so  bad,  neither  ? 


\^9 

If  it  bad  only  pleased  <i'"l  that  we  bed  brought  them  both  bei 

,  but,  you  see,  i  man  c.iii'i  beerorythii  i  Mr 

Erncscliffe  \\ i  tool  u  his  heart 

^  oa  did  rvrr\ tiling,  we  know—1  began  Dr.  M 
1  Twas  a  real  pleasure,' said   Jennings,  hastily,  'foi  two  men 
real  gentlemen  as  they  was,     Mr.  May,  sir.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I 
■  t  .  your  faoe,  oerer  fiinehed,  noi  word  of  oomplaint, 

through  it  all;  and  as  t.i  the  other — ' 

'Mai  onot  bear  this,' aaid  Richard,  ooming  mar.    'It 

I    lilllili.' 

The  sailor  shook  his  head,  and  was  retreating,  but   Mai 
signed  him  to  oome  near  again,  and  grasped  his  hand.      Barry 

followed  liim  oul  of  the  t n,  to  arrange  them  journey,  and  presently 

returned. 

II.  -  tyi  be  is  glad  he  has  seen  Margaret,  he  says  she  is  the 
right  tuff  for  Mr.  Ernesolifie.' 

Harry  had  not  intended  Margaret  to  hear,  but  she  naught  the 
smiled  radiantly,  and  whispered,  '  I  wish  I  may  bo!  ' 


OH  APT  K  R    XVIII. 

Maroaux  had   borne   the   meeting   muoh   too  well  for  her  own 
I,  and  a  wakeful  night  of  palpitation   was   the  oonsequenoe: 

But  the  WOUld  not  allow  anyone  tO  take  it  to  heart,  and  declared 
that  she  should  be  ready    to  enjoy   Harry  ly  the   time  he  should  r<  - 

turn,  and  meantime  she  should  dwell  on  the  delight  of  his  meeting 
Flora, 

No  one  had  re-ted  too  soundly  that  nL'ht,  and  Dr.  May  had  not 

1"  en  aide  to  help  looking  in  at  hu  sleeping  boy  at  five  in  the  mom- 
ing,  to  certify  himself  that  he  had  not  only  figured  his  present  bliss 
to  himself,  in  his  ten  minutes'  dream.     And  looking  in  again  at 

hall":  ..  he  found    Harry   halt'-dre— ed,  with    his   arm    round 

Mary ,  laughing,  almost  sobbing,  over  the  trea~uirs  in  liis  oupboard, 

Which  he  had  newly  discovered  in  their  fireeh  order. 

Dr.  May  looked  like  a  new  man  that  morning,  with  his  bright- 

if  there  were  a  well-spring  of  joy  within 
him,  ready  to  briffl  0?er  at  ones  in  tear  and  in  smile,  and  finding 
an  Outlet  in  the  praise  and  thanksgiTing  that  his  spirit  chanted,  and 

his  face  expressed,  ami  in  that  sonny  genial  that  must 

make  all  .share  hi- 
ll- was  going  to  run  over  half  the  town — ereryone  would  like 
to  hear  it  from  him  ;  Ethel  and  Mary  must  bo  to  the  rest — tk 
women  in  tin'  almshouses,  where  lived  an  old  cook  who  Deed  to  be 
fond  of  Harry — they  should  hare  a  feast — all  who  were  well  enough 
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in  the  hospital  should  have  a  tea-drinking — Dr,  Hoxton  had  already 
granted  a  holiday  to  the  school ;  every  boy  with  whom  they  had 
any  connection  should  come  to  dinner,  and  Edward  Anderson  should 
be  asked  to  meet  Harry  on  his  return,  because,  poor  fellow,  he  was 
so  improved. 

Dr.  May  was  in  such  a  transport  of  kind-hearted  schemes,  that 
he  was  not  easily  made  to  hear  that  Harry  had  not  a  sixpence 
wherewith  to  reach  London. 

Ethel,  meanwhile,  was  standing  beside  her  brother  tendering  to 
him  some  gold,  as  his  last  quarter. 

'  How  did  you  get  it,  Ethel  ?  do  you  keep  the  purse  ? ' 

'  No,  but  papa  took  Cocksmoor  in  your  stead,  when — ' 

'  Nonsense,  Ethel,'  said  Harry ;  '  I  don't  want  it.  Have  I  not 
all  my  pay  and  allowance  for  the  whole  time  I  was  dead  ?  And  as 
to  robbing  Cocksmoor — ' 

'  Yes,  keep  it,  Ethel,'  said  her  father,  '  do  you  think  I  would 
take  it  now,  when  if  there  were  a  thankoffering  in  the  world  ! — 
And,  by-the-by,  your  Cocksmoor  children  must  have  something  to 
remember  this  by — ' 

Everyone  could  have  envied  Norman,  for  travelling  to  London 
with  Harry,  but  that  he  must  proceed  to  Oxford  in  two  days,  when 
Hany  would  return  to  them.  The  station-master,  thinking  he 
could  not  do  enough  for  the  returned  mariner,  put  the  two  brothers 
into  the  coupe,  as  if  they  had  been  a  bridal  couple,  and  they  were 
very  glad  of  the  privacy,  having,  as  yet,  hardly  spoken  to  each 
other,  when  Harry's  attention  was  dispersed  among  so  many. 

Norman  asked  many  questions  about  the  mission  work  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  ended  by  telling  his  brother  of  his  design, 
which  met  with  Harry's  hearty  approbation. 

'  That's  right,  old  June.  •  There's  nothing  they  want  so  much, 
as  such  as  you.  How  glad  my  aunt  will  be  !  Perhaps  you  will  see 
David  !     Oh  !  if  you  were  to  go  out  to  the  Loyalty  group  ! ' 

'  Very  possibly  I  might,'  said  Norman. 

1  Tell  them  you  are  my  brother,  and  how  they  will  receive  you. 
I  can  see  the  mop  heads  they  will  dress  in  honour  of  you,  and  what 
a  feast  of  pork  and  yams  you  will  have  to  eat !  But  there  is  plenty 
of  work  among  the  Maoris  for  you — they  want  a  Clergyman  terri- 
bly at  the  next  village  to  my  uncle's  place.  I  say,  Norman,  it  will 
go  hard  if  I  don't  get  a  ship  bound  for  the  Pacific,  and  come  and 
tee  you.' 

'  I  shall  reckon  on  you.  That  is,  if  I  have  not  to  stay  to  help  my 
father.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  exclaimed  Harry ;  '  I  thought  you  would  have 
staid  at  home,  and  married  little  Miss  Itivers  ! ' 

Thus  broadly  and  boyishly  did  he  plunge  into  that  most  tender 
subject,  making  his  brother  start  and  wince,  as  if  he  had  touched 
a  wound. 


i  im:   DAISY  <  iiaiv.  l!'l 

•  \  i«  1,  :il in- •- 1  angrily. 

•Will!  rou  need  t.i  Men   rery   much     mitten,  but 
sure,  were  KMne  of  the  Alee  b  i  irith  the  young  lad 

I  [oe   ire  d  iet  ( (wen  about  that  £  i  D 

:ii.il  be  waa  a>  bed  at  Sydney  abonl  the  y<  th<  r, 

■lil  liim,  was  a  oonriot,  thoogfa  be  kept  such  :i  swell  oarriage. 
II      bad    do   peace   about    hie   father-in-law.  the    houee-breaJi 
Don't  I  remember  how  you  pinohed  bet  band  the  night  you   • 
right 

i  know  nothing  about  it.'  said   Norman,  ahortly. 
fat  beyond  my  reach.' 

ii         Well,  1  should  bare  thought  you  aa  good 
as  Flora,  any  day,'  eaid  Harry,  indignantly. 

•  Sh''  i-  what  the  always  wn-,'  said  Norman,  anzioufl  to  silence 
him  ;  '  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  think  of  it.     She  ie  all  ln;- 

Henry  WalkinghameJ 

•  Walkinghame  !  '  oried  the  volatile  sailor.  '  I  have  half  ■ 
in iii*l  to  eend  in  my  name  to  Flora  as  Mi-s  Walkinghame ! ' 
and  be  laughed  heartily  over  that  adventure,  ending,  however, 
with   ■  sigh,  as  be  eaid,  '  It  had  nearly  eoet  me  ■  great  deal  ! 

I'll  in",  Norman,  bow  lias  that  neta,  aa  they  ealled  her, 
turned  out  f  [never  saw  anything  prettier  or  nicer  than  she  eras 
that  day  of  tin'  Elomao  encampment,  and  I  should  be  sorry  it' 
that  tine  fashionable  aunt  of  hen,  had  made  her  stuck-up  and  dis- 
dainful." 

■  No  -ii  ih  thing,1  said  Norman. 

11a'  -.i  i   Barry  to  himself,  I  see  how  it  is!     She 
and  made  poor  old  June  unhappy,  with  ber  scornful  airs — a  Little 
impertinent  puss  I  -L  wonder  Flora  does  not  teach  ber  better  nuu> 
• 

Norman,  meanwhile,  aa  the  train  sped  over  roofs,  an<l  among 
ehimneya,  Waa  reproaching  himself  for  running  into  the  fascination 
of  lur  ].i'  i  then  recollecting  that  her  situation,  as   will   as 

his  destiny,  both  guaranteed  that  they  eould  meet  only  a-  friendly 

waited  them    at  the  station,  which   surprised   Nor> 

man.  till  he  recollected  that  tin-  boraea  had  probably  been  out  all 

audit    was    eight    o'clock.      Qoing  tO    Park   Lane  in  a   ca!>.  the 

brothers  were  further  surprised  to  find  then  idently  not  ex- 

pected     The  butler  cam.-  to  speak  to  them,  saying  that  Mr. 
lira.  Rivt  out  to  dinner,  but  would  return,  probably, 

at  about  eleven  •>',[  ok     11'-  oouduoted  them  ap-ataira,  Harry  fol- 
lowing his  hrother.  in  towering  vexation  a-  d  diaappointm( 

ike  him  turn  to  hear  that  they  would  go  directly — home — to 
EtOfl — anywhere — why  would  he  go  in  at  all  ? 

.  and   thc\    were 
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in  a  silk-lined  boudoir,  where  a  little  slender  figure  in  black  started 
up,  and  came  forward  with  outstretched  hand. 

'  Norman  ! '  she  cried,  '  how  are  you  ?  Are  you  come  on  your 
way  to  Oxford  ?  ' 

'  Has  not  Flora  had  Mary's  letter  ?  ' 

1  Yes,  she  said  she  had  one.  She  was  keeping  it  till  she  had 
time  to  read  it.' 

As  she  spoke,  Meta  had  given  her  hand  to  Harry,  as  it  was 
evidently  expected  ;  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  said,  smil- 
ing, and  blushing,  '  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  know  you,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  don't,' 

'  Look  again,'  said  Norman.  '  See  if  you  have  ever  seen  him 
before.' 

Laughing,  glancing,  and  casting  down  her  eyes,  she  raised  them 
with  a  sudden  start  of  joy,  but  colouring  more  deeply,  said,  '  In- 
deed, I  cannot  remember.     I  dare  say  I  ought.' 

'  I  think  you  see  a  likeness,'  said  Norman. 

'  0  yes,  I  see,'  she  answered,  faltering ;  but  perceiving  how 
bright  were  the  looks  of  both,  '  No  ?     Impossible  !     Yes  it  is  ! ' 

'  Yes,  it  is,'  said  both  brothers  with  one  voice. 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  absolutely  bounded  with  transport, 
then  grasped  both  Harry's  hands,  and  then  Norman's,  her  whole 
countenance  radiant  with  joy  and  sympathy  beyond  expression. 

'  Dear,  dear  Dr.  May  ! '  was  her  first  exclamation.  '  Oh  !  how 
happy  you  must  all  be  !  And  Margaret  ?  '  She  looked  up  at  Nor- 
man, aud  came  nearer.  '  Is  not  Mr.  Ernescliffe  come  ? '  she  asked 
softly,  and  trembling. 

'  No,'  was  the  low  answer,  which  Harry  could  not  bear  to  hear, 
and  therefore  walked  to  the  window.  '  No,  Meta,  but  Margaret  is 
much  comforted  about  him.  He  died  in  great  peace — in  his  arms — ' 
as  he  signed  towards  his  brother.  And  as  Harry  continued  to  gaze 
out  on  the  stars  of  gas  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  park,  he  was  able 
to  add  a  few  of  the  particulars. 

Meta's  eyes  glistened  with  tears,  as  she  said,  '  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  too  perfect  if  he  had  come ;  but  oh,  Norman !  how  good 
she  is  to  bear  it  so  patiently  !  And  how  gloriously  he  behaved  ! 
How  can  we  make  enough  of  him  !  And  Flora  out !  how  sorry  she 
will  be  !  ' 

'  And  she  never  opened  Mary's  letter,'  said  Harry,  coming  back 
to  them. 

'  She  little  thought  what  it  contained,'  said  Meta.  '  Mary's 
letters  are  apt  to  bear  keeping,  you  know,  and  she  was  so  busy,  that 
she  laid  it  aside  for  a  treat  after  the  day's  work.  But  there  !  in- 
hospitable wretch  that  I  am  !  you  have  had  no  dinner  ! ' 

A  refection  of  tea  and  cold  meat  was  preferred,  and  in  her  own 
pretty  manner,  Meta  lavished  her  welcomes,  trying  to  cover  any 
pain  given  by  Flora's  neglect. 


■  \V .    •  •  1  Harry,  lookii  ii  the 

beautifully  furnished  apartment,  which,  to  mani  i 
fresh  from  ■  Milancaian  hat,  might  hare  seemed  a  paradi 
orio  i    ■ 

•You  don't  know  what  an  important  la 
Mi  ta,  nn  nilv. 

•  But  t<  !1  me,  what  can  she  have  to  >1"  III  i  L 

I  nothing  I 
tortaining  com]  i 
Bfeta  l.iu. 

tin  n,  and  you  most  ui  what 

Tom  would  i  til  s  mild  specimen — onlj  •  nt. 

Though,  perhaps,  r  ought  to  start  from  last  night  ;it  twelve  o'< 
when  she  was  at  the  Austrian  Ami  ball,  and  came  bon 

two,  I  np  bj  eight — she  always  mans  I  through 

bcr  housekeeping  mattere  before  breakfast     At  nine,  1  and 

-by-the-by,  you  have  nevi  r  inquired  for  our  nli 

•  I  have  not  come  to  belies  e  in  h<  I  I  [any. 

[ng is  belieying,' said  Bfeta;  'but  no,  I  won't  take  a 
fair  advantage  over  hex  p» f—»— — and  she  will 

t  knew  a  child 
The  ]  lie,  a:.>l  Bfiss  Li  on  j  for  you 

must  know  we  are  wonderful  politicians.     Flora  studies  all  th< 

.•  finds  "ut  what  he  has  hi  ard  in  the   li 
baby  and  I  j>r<  >ii t .     Baby  goes  out  walking,  and  to 

all  sorts  oi  uu  d  wife  in  the 

world.     At  twelve,  we  had  our  su  n — ' 

'  Si  I  Harry. 

;  know  Bhe  has  a  pi  d  to  culti- 

•.rry  useful  at  parties,  but  it  taki  -  np  i  great  deal  •  ;' 

ami  with  all  I  can  do  to  save  her  in  note  writing,  the  morning 

in'A  a  ride  wit    I !  and 

k  in  a  hurry  t.>  make  some  cam  alls  about 

orphan  asylum,  it    •  i » (   :  her  in  at  all.  it 

will  l  diplomacy.    And  there  was  shopping  to  do,  and  when 

amo  in  hoping  for  time  t  the  \\  all 

that  Flora 

for  him  all  the  tu 
I  quite  a  q 

. 
[l  r   than    l  I 

I 
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said  Metta,  glancing  at  her  deep  mourning, — '  I  am  very  glad  of  a 
little  time  at  home.' 

So  you  don't  like  it.' 

'  Oh  yes  !  it  is  very  pleasant,'  said  Meta.  '  It  is  so  entertaining 
when  we  talk  it  over  afterwards,  and  I  like  to  hear  how  Flora  is  ad- 
mired, and  called  the  beauty  of  the  season.  I  tell  George,  and  we 
do  so  gloat  over  it  together  !  There  was  an  old  French  Marquis 
the  other  night,  a  dear  old  man,  quite  of  the  ancien  regime,  who 
said  she  was  exactly  like  the  portraits  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  produced  a  beautiful  miniature  on  a  snuff-box,  positively  like 
that  very  pretty  form  of  face  of  hers.  The  old  man  even  declared 
that  Mistress  Rivers  was  worthy  to  be  a  Frenchwoman.' 

'  I  should  like  to  kick  him  ! '  amiably  responded  Harry. 

'  I  hope  you  won't  to-morrow  !  But  don't  let  us  waste  our  time 
over  this ;  I  want  so  much  to  hear  about  New  Zealand.' 

Meta  was  well  read  in  Australasian  literature,  and  drew  out  a 
great  deal  more  information  from  Harry,  than  Norman  had  yet 
heard.  She  made  him  talk  about  the  Maori  pah  near  his  uncle's 
farm,  where  the  Sunday  Services  were  conducted  by  an  old  gentle- 
man tattooed  elegantly  in  the  face,  but  dressed  like  an  English 
Clergyman  ;  and  tell  of  his  aunt's  troubles  about  the  younger  gene- 
ration, whom  their  elders,  though  Christians  themselves,  could  not 
educate,  and  who  she  feared  would  relapse  into  heathenism,  for  want 
of  instruction,  though  with  excellent  dispositions. 

'  How  glad  you  must  be  that  you  are  likely  to  go  ! '  exclaimed 
Meta  to  Norman,  who  had  sat  silently  listening. 

The  sound  of  the  door  bell  was  the  first  intimation  that  Harry's 
histories  had  occupied  them  until  long  past  twelve  o'clock. 

'  Now  then  ! '  cried  Meta,  springing  forward  as  if  intending  to 
meet  Flora  with  the  tidings,  but  checking  herself,  as  if  she  ought 
not  to  be  the  first.  There  was  a  pause.  Flora  was  hearing  down- 
stairs that  Mr.  Norman  May  and  another  gentleman  had  arrived, 
and,  while  vexed  at  her  own  omission,  and  annoyed  at  Norman's 
bringing  friends  without  waiting  for  permission,  she  was  yet  pre- 
pared to  be  courteous  and  amiable.  She  entered,  in  her  rich  black 
watered  silk,  deeply  trimmed  with  lace,  and  with  silver  ornaments 
in  her  dark  hair,  so  graceful  and  distinguished  looking,  that  Harry 
tstood  suspended,  hesitating,  for  an  instant,  whether  he  beheld  his 
own  sister,  especially  as  she  made  a  dignified  inclination  towards 
him,  offering  her  hand  to  Norman,  as  she  said,  '  Meta  has  told 
you — '  but  there  she  broke  off,  exclaiming,  '  Ha !  is  it  possible  ! 
No,  surely  it  cannot  be — ' 

'  Miss  Walkinghame  ? '  said  the  sailor,  who  had  felt  at  homo 
with  her  at  the  first  word,  and  she  flew  into  his  great  rough  arms 

'  Harry  !  this  is  dear  Harry  !  our  own  dear  sailor  came  back,' 
cried  she,  as  her  husband  stood  astonished  ;  and,  springing  towards 


\  I  N . 

him,  she  •  '1  iiit>>  1:  ■    i  I'- 

ll-.' 

■wly   )ir>'i; 

;r  brother  tint  trat  . 
matter  dawned  fully  mi  bim,  and  b< 

el-  r.  '  I  am  very  i_'l:i>l  I  I  1   in 

'  W  lnii    <1M    j 

■  1  o  '.'•■  boi  ' 

r  deal  Old    Mary  !      'llr 
nn  tru-t.       I   thought  it  would  he  all  <  ami  WOul 

a  quiet  moment  I    Hoi  to  me  .-<>  -  dear 

old  Bhipwreoki  '1  ma: 

•  1  v.  me  t'>  report  m 

not  have  oome  sway  from  my  lather  ^o  noon.1 

naval  questioni  and  their  Bad  anewi  i  and  while 

Flora  talked  to  Harry,  fondly  holding  his  hand,  Norman  and 

ilieil  the   ;  I   it, 

than  he  opined  it  mu-t  hare  been  ■  horrid  noiaanee,  and  that  Harry 
brat  fellow;  then  striking  him  over  the  shoulder,  wel« 

■1  him  home  with  all  his  kiml  heart,  told  him  he  1  to 

re  him.  ami  falling  into  i  rapturous  hospitality, 

bell,  ami  wanted  t"  ord<  r  all  aorta  of  i  itabh  -  and  drinkables, 

1  t'>  find  him  already  satisfied. 
There  was  moz  y  than  eren  at  home,  and   Plot 

mely  happy  :.  her   brothers,  listening  ami 

ring  till  far  ]  look,  when  ahe  pere  •  u 

dosing  nil",  awakened  every  now  and  then  by  a  great  nod, 

i  wishful  glance  of  n 
sitting  np  all  d 

The  meeting  at  breakfast  was  a  renewal  of  pleasure.    Flora  was 
proud  ami  happy  in  showing  off  her  little  girlj  a  model  baby,  at 

;     rfeet  thill  fur  qui)  '  6  OOuld  b 

in  at    Family  1'  1  Flora,  '  1  am  the  inure  glad  that 

ahe  keeps  no  one  away.  1>  cause  we  can  only  have  Evening  1' 
!  range  for 

1  SI  I  '  i  anything,' 

rched  in,  I 
ti  her  knees,  highly  I  at   the   i 

produced  upon  her  brotli 

•  L  like  to  hare  the  baby  with  us  a!  .  -it  br 
aly  time  of  day  v. ;                                             •  anythii 

her,  and  I  like  her  QUI  I  .  think  her 

grown,  Norman  ''.  ' 

n,  who  thought  her  more  inanimate 
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and  like  a  pretty  little  waxen  toy,  than  when  he  had  last  seen  her 
1  la  she  not  rather  pale  ?  ' 

'  London  makes  children  pale.  I  shall  soon  take  her  home  to 
acquire  a  little  colour.  You  must  know  Sir  Henry  has  bitten  us 
with  his  yachting  tastes,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  leave  London,  we 
are  going  to  spend  six  weeks  with  the  Walkinghamea  at  Hyde,  and 
rival  you,  Harry.  I  think  Miss  Leonora  will  be  better  at  home, 
so  we  must  leave  her  there.  Lodgings  and  irregularities  don't  suit 
people  of  her  age.' 

'  Docs  home  mean  Stoncborough  ?  '  asked  Norman. 

'  No.  Old  nurse  has  one  of  her  deadly  prejudices  against  Preston, 
and  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  shutting 
them  up  in  the  same  nursery.  Margaret  would  be  distracted  be- 
tween them.  No,  Miss,  you  shall  make  her  i  visit  every  day,  and 
be  fondled  by  your  Grandpapa,' 

George  began  a  conversation  with  Harry  on  nautical  matters,  and 
Norman  tried  to  discover  how  Meta  liked  the  yachting  project,  and 
found  her  prepared  to  think  it  charming.  Hopes  were  expressed  that 
Harry  might  be  at  Portsmouth,  and  a  quantity  of  gay  scheming  en- 
sued, with  reiterations  of  the  name  of  Walkinghame,  while  Norman 
had  a  sense  of  being  wrapped  in  some  grey  mist,  excluding  him  from 
participation  in  their  enjoyments,  and  condemned  his  own  temper, 
as  frivolous,  for  being  thus  excited  to  discontent. 

Presently,  he  heard  George  insisting  that  he  and  Harry  should 
return  in  time  for  the  evening  party;  and,  on  beginning  to  refuse, 
was  amazed  to  find  Harry's  only  objection  was  on  the  score  of  lack 
of  uniform. 

1 1  don't  want  you  in  one,  sir,'  said  Flora. 

'  I  have  only  one  coat  in  the  world,  besides  this,'  continued  Harry, 
'  and  that  is  all  over  tar.' 

'George  will  see  to  that,' said  Flora.  'Don't  you  think  you 
would  be  welcome  in  matting,  with  an  orange  cowry  round  your  neck  ? ' 

Norman,  however,  took  a  private  opportunity  of  asking  Harry 
if  he  was  aware  of  what  he  was  undertaking,  and  what  kind  of 
people  they  should  meet. 

'  All  English  people  behave  much  the  same  in  a  room,'  said 
Harry,  as  if  all  society,  provided  it  was  not  cannibal,  were  alike  to 
him. 

'I  should  have  thought  you  would  prefer  finding  out  Fordcr  in 
his  chambers,  or  going  to  one  of  the  theatres.' 

'  As  you  please,'  said  Harry  ;  '  but  Flora  seems  to  want  us,  and  I 
should  rather  like  to  sec  what  sort  of  company  she  keeps.' 

Since  Harry  was  impervious  to  shyness,  Norman  submitted,  and 
G<  orge  took  them  to  a  wonderworker  iu  cloth,  who  undertook  that 
full  equipments  should  await  the  young  gentleman.     Harry  next 
despatched  his  business  at  the  Admiralty,  and  was  made  very  ! 
by  tidings  of  his  friend  Qweu'a  Bafe  arrival  in  America. 
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'  I  don't  care,  he  would  have  married  her  all  the  same,  and  wa 
should  have  made  her  so  happy  at  Maplewood.  I  hate  the  place ! 
L  wish  it  were  at  Jericho  ! ' 

'  You  are  captaiu  of  the  ship  now,'  said  Harry,  '  and  you  must 
make  the  best  of  it.' 

'  I  can't.  It  will  never  be  home.  Home  is  with  Margaret, 
ami  (he  rest  of  them.' 

'  So  Alan  said  he  hoped  you  would  make  it ;  and  you  are  just 
like  one  of  us,  you  know.' 

•'  Wnat's  the  use  of  that,  when  Captain  Gordon  will  not  let  me 
go  near  you.  Taking  me  to  that  abominable  Maplewood  last 
Easter,  with  half  the  house  shut  up,  and  all  horrid  !  And  he  is  as 
dry  as  a  Stick!  ' 

'The  Captain!'  cried  Harry,  angrily.  'There's  not  a  better 
Captain  to  sail  with  in  the  whole  navy,  and  y»ur  brother  would  be 
the  first  to  tell  you  so  !  I  am  not  discharged  yet,  Hector — you  had 
better  look  out  wdiat  you  say  ! ' 

'  May  be,  he  is  the  best  to  sail  with,  but  that  is  not  being  the 
best  to  live  with,'  said  the  heir  of  Maplewood,  disconsolately. 
'  Alan  himself  always  said  he  never  knew  what  home  was,  till  he 
got  to  your  father  and  Margaret.' 

'  So  will  you,'  said  Harry;  'why,  my  father  is  your  master,  or 
whatever  you  may  call  it.' 

'  No,  Captain  Gordon  is  my  guardian.' 

'  Eh  !  what's  become  of  the  will  then  ?  ' 

'  What  will  ?  'cried  Hector.     '  Did  Alan  make  one  after  all  ?  ' 

'  Aye.  At  Valparaiso,  he  had  a  touch  of  fever  ;  I  went  ashore 
to  nurse  him,  to  a  merchant's,  who  took  us  in  for  love  of  our  Scottish 
blood.     Mr.  Erncsclifi'c  made  a  will  there,  and  left  it  in  his  charge.' 

'  Do  you  think  he  made  Dr.  May  my  guardian  ?  ' 

'  He  asked  me  whether  I  thought  he  would  dislike  it,  and  I  told 
him,  no.' 

'  That's  right !  '  cried  Hector.  '  That's  like  dear  old  Alan  !  I 
shall  get  back  to  the  Doctor  and  Margaret  after  all.  Mind  you 
write  to  tho  Captain,  Harry  !  ' 

1  lector  was  quite  inspirited  and  ready  to  return  to  the  others, 
but  Harry  paused  to  express  a  hope  that  he  did  not  let  Tom  make 
such  a  fool  of  himself  as  he  had  done  to-day. 

'  Not  he,'  said  Hector.  '  He  is  liked  as  much  as  anyone  in  the 
house — he  has  been  five  times  sent  up  for  good.  See  there  in  the 
Eton  list !     He  is  a  real  clever  fellow.' 

1  Aye,  but  what's  the  good  of  all  that,  if  you  let  him  be  a  puppy  ? ' 

'  Oh,  he'll  be  cured.  A  fellow  that  has  been  a  sloven  always  is 
a  puppy  for  a  bit,'  said  Hector,  philosophically. 

Norman  was  meantime  taking  Tom  to  task  for  these  same  airs, 
and,  hearing  it  was  from  the  desire  to  see  his  brother  respectable — 
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Promising  !  it  must  be  confessed  ! 

Perhaps  Tom  hud  expected  Norman  to  brighten  at  once,  hut  it 
was  a  fallacious  hope.  The  gaining  his  point  involved  no  pleasant 
prospect,  and  his  young  brother's  moody  devotion  to  him,  suggested 
scruples  whether  he  ought  to  exact  the  sacrifice,  though,  in  his  own 
mind,  convinced  that  it  was  Tom's  vocation;  and  knowing  that 
would  give  him  many  of  the  advantages  of  an  eldest  son. 

Eton  fully  justified  Hector's  declaration  that  it  would  not  regard 
the  cut  of  Harry's  coat.  The  hero  of  a  lost  ship  and  savage  isle, 
was  the  object  of  universal  admiration  and  curiosity,  and  inesti- 
mable were  the  favours  conferred  by  Hector  and  Tom  in  giving  intro- 
ductions to  him,  till  he  had  shaken  hands  with  half  the  school,  and 
departed  amid  deafening  cheers. 

In  spite  of  Harry,  the  day  had  been  long  and  heavy  to  Norman, 
and  though  he  chid  himself  for  his  depression,  he  shrank  from  the 
sight  of  Meta  and  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame  together,  and  was  ready 
to  plead  an  aching  head  as  an  excuse  for  not  appearing  at  the  even- 
ing party;  but,  besides  that  this  might  attract  notice,  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  take  care  of  Harry  in  so  new  a  world,  where  the 
boy  must  be  at  a  great  loss. 

'  I  say,  old  June,'  cried  a  voice  at  his  door,  '  are  }rou  ready  ? ' 

:  I  have  not  begun  dressing  yet.     Will  you  wait? ' 

'  Not  I.      The  fun  is  beginning.' 

Norman  heard  the  light  foot  scampering  down-stairs,  and  pre- 
pared to  follow,  to  assume  the  protection  of  him. 

Music  sounded  as  Norman  left  his  room,  and  he  turned  aside  to 
avoid  the  stream  of  company  flowing  up  the  flower-decked  stairs, 
and  made  his  way  into  the  rooms  through  Flora's  boudoir.  He 
was  almost  dazzled  by  the  bright  lights,  and  the  gay  murmurs  of 
the  brilliant  throng.  Young  ladies  with  flowers  and  velvet  stream- 
ers down  their  backs,  old  ladies  portly  and  bejewelled,  gentlemen 
looking  civil,  abounded  wherever  he  turned  his  eyes.  He  could  see 
Flora's  graceful  Lead  bending  as  she  received  guest  after  guest,  and 
the  smile  with  which  she  answered  congratulations  on  her  brother's 
return  ;  but  Harry  he  did  not  so  cpuickly  perceive,  and  he  was  try- 
ing to  discover  in  what  corner  lie  might  have  hidden  himself;  when 
Meta  stood  beside  him,  asking  whether  their  Eton  journey  had 
prospered,  and  how  poor  Hector  was  feeling  at  Harry's  return  ? 

1  Where  is  Harry  ? '  asked  Norman.  '  Is  he  not  rather  out  of 
his  element  ?  ' 

'  No,  indeed,'  said  Meta,  smiling.  '  Why,  he  is  the  lion  of  the 
night ! ' 

'  Poor  fellow,  how  he  must  hate  it ! ' 

'  Come  this  way,  into  the  front  room.  There,  look  at  him — ia 
it  not  nice  to  see  him,  so  perfectly  simple  and  at  his  ease,  neither 
shy  nor  elated  ?     And  what  a  fine-looking  fellow  he  is!' 

Meta  might   well  say  so.     The  trim,  well-knit  broad-chested 
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'Comes  by  nature,  when  you  hear  the  music.  Ha  !  what  J 
delicious  polka  !  Come  along,  or  I  must  be  off!  She  will  be  wait- 
ing for  me,  and  she  is  the  second  prettiest  girl  here  !     Come !  ' 

'  I  have  been  trying  to  make  something  of  him,  Harry,'  said  thi 
ubiquitous  Flora,  '  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  mauvaise  honte 
or  headache.' 

'  I  see  !  Poor  old  June  ! '  cried  Harry.  '  I'll  get  you  an  ice  at 
ouce,  old  fellow  !     Nothing  like  one  for  setting  a  man  going!  ' 

Before  Norman  could  protest,  Harry  had  fiown  off. 

'  Flora,'  asked  Norman,  '  is — are  the  Walkinghames  here  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  Don't  you  see  Sir  Henry.  That  fine-looking  man  with 
the  black  moustache.  I  want  you  to  know  him.  He  is  a  great 
admirer  of  your  prize  poem,  and  of  Dr.  Spencer.' 

Harry  returning,  administered  his  ice,  and  then  darted  off  to 
excuse  himself  to  his  partner,  by  explanations  about  his  brother, 
whom  everybody  must  have  heard  of,  as  he  was  the  cleverest  fellow 
living,  and  had  written  the  best  prize  poem  ever  heard  at  Oxford. 
He  firmly  believed  Norman  a  much  greater  lion  than  himself. 

Norman  was  forced  to  leave  his  friendly  corner  to  dispose  of  the 
glass  of  his  ice,  and  thus  encountered  Miss  Rivers,  of  whom  Sir 
Henry  was  asking  questions  about  a  beautiful  collection  of  cameos 
which  Flora  had  laid  out  as  a  company  trap. 

'  Here  is  Norman  May,'  said  Mcta — '  he  knows  them  better  than 
I  do.  Do  you  remember  which  of  these  is  the  head  of  Diana, 
Norman  ? ' 

Having  set  the  two  gentlemen  to  discuss  them,  she  glided  away 
ou  fresh  hospitable  duties,  while  Norman  repeated  the  comments 
that  he  had  so  enjoyed  hearing  from  poor  Mr.  Rivers,  hoping  he 
was,  at  least,  sparing  Meta  some  pain,  and  wondering  that  Flora 
should  have  risked  hurting  her  feelings  by  exposiug  these  treasures 
to  the  general  gaze. 

If  Norman  were  wearied  by  Sir  Henry,  it  was  his  own  fault,  for 
the  baronet  was  a  very  agreeable  person,  who  thought  a  first-class 
man  worth  cultivation,  so  that  the  last  half  hour  might  have  com- 
pi  asated  for  all  the  rest,  if  conversation  were  always  the  test. 

'Why,  Meta!'  cried  Harry,  coming  up  to  her,  'you  have  not 
once  danced  !■  We  are  a  sort  of  brother  and  sister,  to  be  sure,  but 
that  is  no  hindrance,  is  it  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Meta,  smiling,  '  thank  you,  Harry,  but  you  must  find 
■  one  more  worthy.     I  do  not  dance  this  season;   at  least,  not 
in  public.     When  we  get  home,  who  knows  what  we  may  do  ?  ' 

'  You  don't  dance  !  Poor  little  Meta  fr  And  you  don't  go  out ! 
What  a  pity  1  ' 

'  I  had  rather  not  work  quite  so  hard,'  said  Meta.  '  Think  what 
good  fortune  I  had  by  staying  at  home  last  night !  ' 

'  T  declare !  '  exclaimed  Harry,  bewitched  by  the  beaming  con 
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by  and-tr  ml.     Hull,.!  why  people  are 

without  i  band  her 

\  a  Harry,  and  presently  the  brothers  and  thered 

round  tin-  ti i ■  declaring  that  be  was  glad  that  anil 

k>  well  orer,  and  Harry  exelaiming,  '  Will  done,  Plora  I    tl 

eapital  fun!     I  never  aaw  a  tot  of  prettier  "r  more  tr l-natured 

le  in  my  life.     IT  I  am  at  home  for  the  Btoneborough  ball,  I 
wonder  win  tip  r  my  father  will  lit  dm  go  to  it.' 

It  of  Ban  -t'ul  dtbul  i;i  high  Life  strnek  his 

•  r  ami  Norman  a-  n  absurd  that  both  laughed. 

•  What's  the  matter  now  ?' asked  llarrv. 

\  imparing  I  rty  t  .  a  Stoneborough  hall. 

Norman. 

'  It  is  all  the  i  Barry.     'I'm  .-urc  you  arc 

:i  !  ' 
h  yot  know  about  it,' said  Flora,  patting  him  gaily.     '  I'm 

writ  in  that  Lion  bead  of  yours,  hut  you  \n 
i  Indian  prince  to  my  party.     Do  rou  know  towhoo 
;  so  coolly  ?' 

I      i    -         Norman,  it  [fl  just   SJ  I  told   you.      All 

civilised  people  are  just  alike  when  they  get  Into  a  drawing-room.1 

•  Harry  takes  Large  views  of  the  Genua  komof  Norman  exerted 
himself  I  1  to  the  black  and  brown  species,  ho 

little  heed  of  tin-  leaser  rariel 

■I-  him  that  he  doOS  not  furni-h  tin*  t-nti-rt :ti miu-iit 

in  another  \*  i  ors      '  Hut.  good-night     M  Look 


OH  A  PT  i:  B     XIX. 

in 
1 1  ham:  it ! '  beg      II   try,  as  he  came  down  to  brejddaet.     •  I  don't 

know    how    I    tain.  it.      The  "ill  was  |  |    home  to 

Mr  Mi  l.i:,;  «h'fl  English  partner.     I'll  go  and  oworhral  him  this 
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very  morning.     They  won't  mind  my  coming  by  a  later  train,  whel 
there  is  such  a  reason.' 

'  What  is  his  name  ?     Where  shall  you  find  him  ?  '  asked  Flora. 

'  I  can't  be  sure ;  but  you've  a  Navy  List  of  that  sort  of  cattle, 
have  not  you,  Flora  ?     I'll  hunt  him  up.' 

Flora  supposed  he  meant  a  Directory ;  and  all  possible  South 
American  merchants  having  been  overlooked,  and  the  Mackintoshes 
selected,  he  next  required  a  chart  of  London,  and  wanted  to  attempt 
self-navigation,  but  was  forced  to  accept  of  George's  brougham  and 
escort ;  Flora  would  not  trust  him  otherwise ;  and  Norman  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Oxford  at  once,  hurrying  off  to  his  train  before 
breakfast  was  over. 

Flora  might  have  trusted  Harry  alone.  George  contributed  no 
more  than  the  dignity  of  his  presence;  and,  indeed,  would  have 
resigned  the  pursuit  at  the  first  blunder  about  the  firm ;  and  still 
more  when  the  right  one  had  been  found,  but  the  partner  proved 
crusty,  and  would  not  believe  that  any  such  document  was  in  his 
hands.  George  was  consenting  to  let  it  rest  till  Mr.  Mackintosh 
could  be  written  to ;  but  Harry,  outrunning  his  management,  and 
regardless  of  rebuffs,  fairly  teased  the  old  gentleman  into  a  search 
as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  troublesome  sailor. 

In  the  midst  of  George's  civil  regrets  at  the  fruitless  trouble 
they  were  causing,  forth  came  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  forth  from 
the  bundle  fell  a  packet,  on  which  Harry  pounced  as  he  read,  '  Will 
of  Alan  Halliday  Ernescliffe,  Esquire,  of  Maplewocd,  Yorkshire, 
Lieutenant  in  II.M.S.  Alcestis,"  and,  in  the  corner,  the  executors' 
names,  Captain  John  Gordon,  of  II.M.S.  Alcestis;  and  Kichard 
May,  Esquire,  M.I).,  Market  Stoneborough. 

As  if  in  revenge,  the  prudent  merchant  would  not  be  induced  to 
entrust  him  with  the  document,  saying  he  could  not  give  it  up  till 
he  had  heard  from  the  executors,  and  had  been  certified  of  the 
death  of  the  testator.  He  withstood  both  the  angry  gentlemen, 
who  finally  departed  in  a  state  of  great  resentment — Harry  declar- 
ing that  the  old  land-lubber  would  not  believe  that  he  was  his  own 
lather's  son;  and  Mr.  Livers,  no  less  incensed,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  insulted  in  his  person,  because  he  did  not  carry 
all  before  him. 

Flora  laughed  at  their  story,  and  told  them  that  she  suspected 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  in  the  right;  and  she  laid  plans  for 
having  Harry  to  teach  them  yachting  at  Ryde,  while  Harry 
declared  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  trumpery. 

Harry  found  his  home  in  a  sort  of  agony  of  expectation,  for  hi.-; 
non-arrival  at  the  time  expected  had  made  his  first  appearance  seem 
like  an  unsubstantial  illusion,  though  Dr.  May,  or  Mary  and  Aubrey, 
had  been  ::t  the  station  at  the  coining  in  of  each  train.  Margaret 
had  recovered  the  effects  of  the  first  shock,  and  the  welcome  was 
far  more  joyous  than  the  first  had  been,  with  the  mixed  sensations 


Darn  had  bi  1.  be  should  Dot  lit 

w  ithout  hi  to  the  <   iptain,  \\  bile  1  i 

in.-  in  learnin  Be 

...rt  time  alono  with  M 

j  allowing  himself  I  I  reoollectiomi 

that  were  all  the  world  t'>  her.     He  kept  Ethel  and  Mary  d 
with  liis  droll  desultory  comment  B 

and  taught  Gertrude  to  1"'  a  thorough  little  romp. 
Dr.  May,  hia  patients  never  were  bo  \\>!1  or 
i  ithel  Buspccted  that  the  \ 
t lit  in — how  oould  they  hi  !]>  it  2     L)r.  Spenc*  r  was  a>  ha] 

i.  freed  from  the  heavy  weight  on  his  spirits ; 
iodly  to  wateh 

.  .  alki  '1  'l'V,  d  to  the  M  i 
whith<  r  il  possible  to  go  on  most  i  i 

musioian,  but  .Mr.  VYilmot  oould  not  t 

that  now  and  then  burst  out  in  the  chanting,  from  the 
bottom  of  a  heart  that  assuredly  sang  with  the  full  i 
•  ih.'  38,  whatever  the  roiee  might 

I  ordon  not  only  wrote  but  cam< 

•!i  him  t>>  the  oourt-martial  at  Portsmouth. 

v. ith  .-'i  mueh  warmth  and 

Harry,  be  met  him  without  any  demonstra- 

;  and  hi>  Bhort  peremptory  manner  removed  all  Bur- 

r  Beetor  bad  been  bo  forlorn  with  him  at  Mapli  » 

turned,  with  all  his  heart,  to  Dr,  May.     They  i 

impressed  at  the  immediate  Bubsidenoe  of  all  Han  and 

drawing-room  had  been  the  quart  f  the 

Hairy  will  not  hear  d 
.  him.     1  U"  beli<  re  be  loves  him  with  all  hia  heart.1 
•It:  1.  that  in  a  strong  eharaoter,  there  is  an 

i  >r,  in  \\1 
I  i  of  the  higher  feeling. 

1    i  .'i   Margaret ;  '  but  it   i 

thing  for  a  man  to  have  bo  little  Bympaun  \\i:!>  th  him. 

: 
.Mm.  ami  bo?  until  was  like  a  surprise  i"  him.1 

a  lunl  to  be  a  father  to  them,  and  that 
i>  more  than  a  captain.     1  should  i."'  more 

similarity  ami  fell  •   him  ami    Barry  than 

oould  be  with  i  <>■>  m.     Barry,  though  he  has  all  papa' 

el  itself  in 
11 
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1  Do  you  know — when — whether  they  will  find  out  this  morning  ? 
said   Margaret,  catching  her  dress  nervously,  as  she  was  moving 
away. 

'  Yes,  I  believe  so.     I  was  not  to  have  told  you,  but — 

(  There  is  no  reason  that  it  should  do  me  any  harm,'  said  Mar- 
garet, almost  smiling,  and  Looking  as  if  she  was  putting  a  restraint 
on  something  she  wished  to  say.  '  Go  down,  dear  Ethel — Aubrey 
will  be  waiting  for  you.' 

Ethel  went  down  to  the  difficult  task  of  hearing  Aubrey's  les- 
sons, while  Harry  was  pretending  to  write  to  Mrs.  Arnott,  but,  in 
reality,  teaching  Gertrude  the  parts  of  a  ship,  occasionally  acting 
mast,  for  her  to  climb. 

By-and-by,  Dr.  May  came  in.  '  Margaret  not  down-stairs  yet :' 
he  said. 

'  8he  is  dressed,  but  will  not  come  down  till  the  evening,'  said 
Ethel. 

'  I'll  go  to  her.  She  will  be  pleased.  Come  up,  presently,  Ethel. 
Or,  where's  Richard  ?  ' 

'  Gone  out,'  said  Harry.     '  What,  is  it  anything  left  to  her  ?  ' 

'  The  best,  the  best ! '  said  Dr.  May.  '  Ethel,  listen — twenty 
thousand,  to  build  and  endow  a  Church  for  Cocksmoor  ! ' 

No  need  to  bid  Ethel  listen.  She  gave  a  sort  of  leap  in  her 
chair,  then  looked  almost  ready  to  faint. 

'  My  dear  child,'  said  her  father,  '  this  is  your  wish.  I  give  you 
joy,  indeed  I  do  ! ' 

Ethel  drew  his  arm  round  her,  and  leant  against  him. 

'  My  wish  !  my  wish  !  '  she  repeated,  as  if  questioning  the  drift 
of  the  words. 

'  I'm  glad  it  is  found!'  cried  Harry.  'Now  I  know  why  lit 
talked  of  Cocksmoor,  and  seemed  to  rest  in  planning  for  it.  You 
will  mind  the  roof  is  as  he  said.' 

'  You  must  talk  to  Dr.  Spencer  about  that,'  said  Dr.  May. 
1  The  Captain  means  to  leave  it  entirely  in  our  hands.' 

'Dear  Alan!'  exclaimed  Ethel.  '  My  wish  !  0  yes,  but  how 
gained  ?  Yet,  Cocksmoor  with  a  Church  !  I  don't  know  how  to 
be  glad  enough,  and  yet — ' 

'  You  shall  read  the  sentence,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  "  In  testimony 
ot  thankfulness  for  mercy  vouchsafed  to  him  here — "  poor  dear 
buy!' 

1  What  does  the  Captain  say  ?  '  asked  Harry. 

'  He  is  rather  astounded,  but  he  owns  that  the  estate  can  bear 
it,  for  old  Halliday  had  saved  a  great  deal,  and  there  will  be  more 
before  Hector  comes  of  age.' 
And  Hector?' 

'  STes,  we  get  him  back.  I  am  fellow-trustee  with  Captain  Gor- 
ion,  and  as  to  personal  guardianship,  I  fancy  the  Captain  found  ha 


\      t   1 1  A  I  N  . 

i  imoD  "f 
our  trainii 

r    will    hurrah    BOH  '       I 

I  I      don,  and 

lint  i ■  M  •  •  tight  t'>  hoax  it     Kth.-I.  don'1  I" 

MllLr.' 

Willi  :iil  Ethel's  reputation  for  bluntnees,  it  ru  remarkable 
baraotei  made  bar  alwaji  oalled  fox  when 
there  was  the  least  dread  of  s  scene. 

She  turned  abruptly  fro     II        ;  and,  going  outaide  the  win- 

dow,  trii'.l  to  realise  and  i prehend  tne  tidings  but  :ill  she  oould 

have  time  to  disoovex  was,  thai  Alan's  memorj  was  dearer  to  her 
than  i-vi  r,  ami  she  was  obliged  to  hasten  ap-staixs. 

1 1     tathcr  quitted  the  room  1'V  <'!i<-  door,  as  the  i  atered  by  the 
other;  she  believed  that  it  was  t..  hide  his  emotion,  but  Mara 
fair  v:.u  faee   was  beaming  with   the   sweetest  of  eongratuL 
smiles. 

•  i  thougl  said,  as  Ethel  came  in.     '  Dear  Ethel,  are 

I ': 

•  I  think  I  am,1  Baid  Ethel,  putting  her  handf  to  hex  brow. 
■  Kou  think!'  exolaimed  Margaret,  as  if  disappointed. 

I  beg  your   pardon,1  Baid   Ethel,  with  quivering  lip. 

i  glad — don't  you  believe  I  am,  but  somehow,  it  i- 
harder  to  deal  with  joy  than  grief  It  confuses  onel  Dear  Alan 
— wd  then  to  bavt  on  it  so  1  •  n i ir — to  have  prayed  so  fox  it, 

and  to  have  it  come  in  t',  .  \inir — ' 

•  Nay.  Ethel,  had  he  oome  home,  it  was  his  great  wish  to  has.' 

:t.     Hi-  osed  to  make  projects  whan  ha  was  here,  but  he  would 
■  il  Mm.  last  he  should  find  duties  at  Maplewood — 
when  aid  have  been  bis  pleasure.1 

II  ax  Alan!'  repeated  EtheL     '  [fyou  arc  so  kind, 
r.  he  glad,  Margaret,  I  think  1  shall  be    >prej  atly.' 

aret  almost  grudgi  '1  the  lack  of  the  gixliah  outbreak  of  re- 
joicing  which  would  anoe  nai  a  everything  in  the  ecstasy 

of  the  fulfilled  vision.     It  'li<l  not  Beem  to  be  what  Alan  had  in- 
tended; he  bad  figured  to  himself  unmixed  joy,  and  she  wanted  t.. 
•  the  wayward  impatience  of  weakness  throb- 
..t  her  heart,  as  Eth<  1  pa  <  '1  the  n  om,  and  i  '1  in  hat 

own  curtained 

l'.   lently  she  oame  bael  •     i  axe  sure  you  are  glad  ? ' 

•  It  would  1"'  strange  it'  i  wi  d  Margaret.  '  See,  Ethel, 

are  blessings  springing  up  from  what   1  used  to  think  had 

•  nothing  but  to  bring  him  pain  and  Lrri«t".    1  am  so  thank* 

t'ul  that  h<-  could  i  i  grateful  t<>  dear  Harry 

fox  bringing  it  to  lignl    How  ■  •  it  is  than  I  ever  thought 
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it  could  bo!  He  has  been  spared  disappointment,  and  surely  the 
good  that  he  will  have  done  Aviil  follow  him.' 

'  And  you  ?  '  .said  Ethel,  sadly. 

'  I  shall  lie  here  and  wait,'  said  Margaret.  '  I  shall  sec  the 
plans,  and  hear  all  about  it,  and  oh!  '  her  eyes  lighted  up,  'perhaps 
some  day  I  may  hear  the  bell.' 

Richard's  tap  interrupted  them.     '  Had  he  heard  ?  ' 

'  I  have.'  The  deepened  colour  in  his  check  betrayed  how  much 
he  felt,  as  he  cast  an  anxious  glance  towards  Margaret — an  inquiring 
one  on  Ethel. 

'  She  is  so  pleased,'  was  all  Ethel  could  say. 

'I  thought  she  would  be,'  said  Richard,  approaching.  '  Captaii 
Gordon  seemed  quite  vexed  that  no  special  token  of  remembrance 
was  left  to  her.' 

Margaret  smiled  in  a  peculiar  w.iy.  '  If  he  only  knew  how  glad 
I  am  there  was  not.' 

And  Ethel  knew  that  the  Church  was  his  token  to  Margaret, 
and  that  any  'fading  frail  memorial'  would  have  lessened  the  force 
of  the  signification. 

Ethel  could  speak  better  to  her  brother  than  to  her  sister.  '  0 
Richard!  Richard!  Richard!'  she  cried,  and  a  most  unusual  thing 
with  both,  she  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck.  '  It  is  come  at.  last  ! 
If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  this  would  never  have  been.  How  little 
likely  it  seemed,  that  dirty  day,  when  I  talked  wildly,  and  you 
checked  me  !  ' 

'  You  had  fa'ith  and  perseverance,'  said  Richard,  '  or — ' 

'  You  are  right,'  said  Margaret,  as  Ethel  was  about  to  disclaim. 
'  It  was  Ethel's  steadiness  that  brought  it  before  Alan's  mind.  If 
she  had  yielded  when  Ave  almost  wished  it,  in  the  time  of  the  dis- 
til ss  about  Mrs.  Given,  I  do  believe  that  all  would  have  died 
away  ! ' 

'  I  didn't  keep  steady — I  Avas  only  crazy.  Yon  and  Ritchie  and 
Mr.  Wilmot — '  said  Ethel,  half  crying;   then,  as   if  unable  to  stay, 

exclaimed  with  a  sort  of  petulance,  'And  there's  Harry  playing 
ail  sorts  of  rig.-  with  Aubrey  !  I  shan't  get  any  more  sense  uut  of 
hi  in  to-day  ! ' 

And  away  she  rushed  to  the  wayfaring  dust  of  her  life  of  labour, 
to  iii.d  Aubrey  and  Daisy  half  way  up  the  tulip-tree,  and  Harry 
mischievously  unwilling  to  help  them  down  again,  assuring  her  that 
such  news  deserved  a  holiday,  and  that  she  was  growing  a  worse 
Tartar  than  Miss  Winter.  She  had  better  let  the  poor  children 
alone,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  come  with  him  to  tell  Mr.  "Wilmot. 

Whereat  Ethel  was  demurring,  when  Dr.  May  came  forth,  and 
declared  he  should  take  her  himself. 

Poor  Mr.  Wilmot  Laboured  under  a.  great  burthen  of  gratitude, 
which  do  one  would  receive  from  him.  Dr.  May  am!  Eth(  1  repudi- 
ated  thanks  almost  with  terror;   and,  when  he  tried  them  with  thu 


<  doubtful  approval  i 

I  raotion  of  the  will. 

i    I   '  him   than    II 

'•:  thai  it  would 

lighted  thai  the  Captain  could  not  binder  i 
1     iroh.     'And  ".  I.I    ihall  i    : 

lob,  it'  that  happens  which  I  J » » •  ^ ■  •  -  will  Of 

which  oraoula 

The  houao  of  Maj  fell  more  al  tl 
iin  had   i  be  carried  <■!!   Harry  with  him. 

There  waa  the  better  opportunity  t'.>r  a  tea-drinking  oonsull 
with  Dr.  S  ad  Mr.  Wilmot,  when  Margaret  i 

than  for  montl 
nt. 

of  the 
•1  that  be  the  architect,  while  Dr.  May  waa 

him  thai  it   waa  a  maxim  thai  no  one  unpaid  could  !"• 
trusted;  and  when  he  talked  of  beautiful  German  Cburcbea  with 
that  the  building  mn-i  not  mi 
ntv  thousand,  al  tl  a  of  future  < !ur  il 

Richard  n   -  the  first, 
•  I'll  be  prud  ;  'Trusl 

rival  the  Mill- 1 

'  We  ahall  find  work  .  Mr.  Wilm 

'  A;.  his  familj  ; 

r  his  head.' 

i  it."  said  Dr.  May;  [exposed  my- 

'  in  bringing  Wilmot  h 

i  i  Dr.  you  in  the  yan  wl 

;  an.' 
ill  hold  by  th 

■■■  born ! ' 

had  a  ri  i  church  ! ' 

I  ItheL 

I  Mr.  Wilmot    '  Aa  if  anj 
ingenioua  trapa  for  hindering  b 
1.  w.  II,  1  know  the  people  must  have  room,1  aaid  Dr 
cuttii  1  further  attaoka  which  he  saw  impend 

i  would  lik<'  to  build  another  1  lue  gallery,  bloi  king  up 
■  r  window,  and  with  Richard  May  and  Christ*  i 
i, on  it,  in  orange-eoloured  letters-  I 

Nu  d  tO  \<.tir  1'atln  :  rva> 

tion,  it  i.-  a  pro]  onlj 

■ 
1  1  brought  I  dliii| 

ouc  to 
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Poor  Doctor  May,  lie  knew  it  was  inevitable  and  quite  right 
but  his  affectionate  heart  and  spirit  of  perpetuity,  which  had  an  as- 
sociation connected  with  every  marble  cloud,  green-baize  pew,  and 
square-headed  panel,  anticipated  tortures  in  the  general  sweep,  for 
which  his  ecclesiastical  taste  and  sense  of  propriety  would  not  soon 
compensate. 

Margaret  spared  his  feelings  by  bringing  the  Cocksmoor  subject 
back  again ;  Dr.  Spencer  seemed  to  comprehend  the  ardour  with 
which  she  pressed  it  on,  as  if  it  were  very  near  her  heart  that  there 
should  be  no  delay.  He  said  he  could  almost  promise  her  that  the 
first  stone  should  be  laid  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  she 
thanked  him  in  her  own  warm  sweet  way,  hoping  that  it  would  be 
while  Hector  and  Harry  were  at  home. 

Harry  soon  returned,  having  gone  through  the  Court  Martial 
with  the  utmost  credit,  been  patronized  by  Captain  Gordon  in  an 
unheard  of  manner,  asked  to  dine  with  the  Admiral,  and  promised 
to  be  quickly  afloat  again.  Ere  many  days  had  passed,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the  fleet,  commanded  by  a 
Captain  to  whom  Captain  Gordon  had  introduced  him,  and,  who 
"  seemed  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  him,"  as  he  said.  The  Bucepha- 
lus, now  the  object  of  his  pride,  was  refitting,  and  his  sisters  hoped 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  him  before  he  should  again  sail.  Besides, 
Flora  would  be  at  Ryde  before  the  end  of  July. 

It  was  singular  that  Ethel's  vision  should  have  been  fulfilled 
simultaneously  with  Flora's  having  obtained  a  position  so  far  be- 
yond what  could  have  been  anticipated. 

She  was  evidently  extremely  happy  and  valuable,  much  admired 
and  respected,  and  with  full  exercise  for  the  energy  and  cleverness, 
which  were  never  more  gratified  than  by  finding  scope  for  action. 
Her  husband  was  devotedly  attached  to  her,  and  was  entirely  man- 
aged by  her,  and  though  her  good  judgment  kept  her  from  appear- 
ing visibly  in  matters  not  pertaining  to  her  own  sphere,  she  was,  in 
fact,  his  understanding.  She  read,  listened,  and  thought  for  him, 
imliued  him  with  her  own  views,  and  composed  his  letters  for  him; 
ruling  his  affairs,  both  political  and  private,  and  undeniably  making 
him  fill  a  position,  which,  without  her,  he  would  have  left  vacant; 
nor  was  there  any  doubt  that  he  was  far  happier  for  finding  himself 
of  consequence,  and  being  no  longer  left  a  charge  upon  his  own 
hands,  lie  seemed  fully  to  suffice  to  her  as  a  companion,  although 
she  was  so  far  superior  in  power;  for  it  was,  perhaps,  her  nature  to 
love  best  that  which  depended  upon  her,  and  gave  her  a  sense  of 
exercising  protection;  as  she  had  always  loved  Margaret  better 
than  Ethel. 

'  Mrs.  Rivera  was  an  admirable  woman."  So  everyone  felt,  and 
her  youthful  beauty  and  success  in  the  fashionable  world,  made  her 
qualities,  as  a  wife  and  mistress  of  a  household,  the  more  appre- 
ciated.    She  never  set  aside  her  religious  habits  or  principles,  was 
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line  and  tint  recalled  the  comments  of  her  fond  amateur  father 
and  the  scenery  carried  her  home  in  spite  of  the  street  soiling 
and  the  scratching  of  Flora's  pen,  coursing  over  note  paper.  Pre- 
sently, Sir  Henry  Walkinghame  called,  bringing  a  beautiful 
bouquet. 

'  Delicious,'  cried  Meta.  '  Sec,  Flora,  it  is  in  good  time,  for 
those  vases  Mere  sadly  shabby.' 

She  began  at  once  to  arrange  the  flowers,  a  task  that  seemed 
what  she  was  born  for,  and  the  choice  roses  and  geraniums  acquired 
fresh  grace  as  she  placed  them  in  the  slender  glasses  and  classic 
vases;  but  Flora's  discerning  eyes  perceived  some  mortification  on 
the  part  of  the  gentleman,  and,  on  his  departure,  playfully  reproached 
Meta  for  ingratitude. 

'  Did  we  not  thank  him  ?  I  thought  I  did  them  all  due  honour, 
actually  using  the  Dresden  bowl.' 

'  You  little  wretch  !  quite  insensible  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
thing.' 

'  Sentiment !  One  would  think  you  had  been  reading  about  the 
language  of  flowers  !  ' 

'  Whatever  there  was,  poor  Sir  Henry  did  not  mean  it  for  the 
Dresden  bowl,  or  Bohemian  glass.' 

'  Flora  !  do  pray  tell  me  whether  you  are  in  fun  ? ' 

'  You  ridiculous  child  !  '  said  Flora,  kissing  her  earnest  forehead, 
ringing  the  bell,  and  gathering  up  her  papers,  as  she  walked  out  of 
the  room,  and  gave  her  notes  to  the  servant. 

'  "What  does  she  mean  ?  Is  it  play  ?  0  no,  a  hint  would  be  far 
more  like  her.  But  I  hope  it  is  nonsense.  lie  is  very  kind  and 
pleasant,  and  I  should  not  know  what  to  do.' 

Instances  of  his  complaisance  towards  herself  rose  before  her,  so 
as  to  excite  some  warmth  and  gratitude.  Her  lonely  heart  thrilled 
at  the  idea  of  being  again  the  best  beloved,  and  her  energetic  spirit 
bounded  at  the  thought  of  being  no  longer  condemned  to  a  life  of 
idle  case.  Still  it  was  too  new  a  light  to  her  to  be  readily  accepted, 
after  she  had  looked  on  him  so  long,  merely  as  a  familiar  of  the 
house,  attentive  to  her,  because  she  fell  to  his  share,  when  Flora 
was  occupied.  She  liked  him,  decidedly ;  she  could  possibly  do 
more;  but  she  was  far  more  inclined  to  dread,  than  to  desire,  any 
disturbance  of  their  present  terms  of  intercourse. 

'  However,'  thought  she,  '  I  must  see  my  way  If  he  should 
have  any  such  thing  in  his  head,  to  go  on  as  we  do  now  would  be 
committing  myself,  and  I  will  not  do  that,  unless  I  am  sure  it  is 
right.  O  papa !  you  would  settle  it  for  me  !  But  I  will  have  it 
out  with  Flora.  She  will  find  out  what  I  cannot — how  far  he  is  a 
man  for  whom  one  ought  to  care.  I  do  net  think  Norman  liked 
him,  but  then  Norman  has  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  world-touched. 
I  suppose  I  am  that !  If  any  other  life  did  but  seem  appointed  for 
me,  but  one  cannot  tell  what  is  thwarting  providential  leading,  and 
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while,  and  she  would  find  herself  so  far  bound  by  the  encourage 
ment  she  had  given,  that  she  could  not  reject  him. 

'  My  dear,'  said  George,  '  when  do  you  think  of  going  down  tc 
take  the  baby  to  the  Grange  ?     She  looks  dull,  I  think.' 

'  Really,  I  think  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  down  en  masse, 
said  Flora.  '  These  last  debates  may  be  important,  and  it  is  a  bad 
time  to  quit  one's  post.     Don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

'  As  you  please — the  train  is  a  great  bore.' 

'  And  we  will  send  the  baby  down  the  last  day  before  we  go  to 
Ryde,  with  Preston  and  Butts  to  take  care  of  her.  We  can't  spare 
him  to  take  them  down,  till  we  shut  up  the  house.  It  is  so  much 
easier  for  us  to  go  to  Portsmouth  from  hence.' 

The  lurking  conviction  was,  that  one  confidential  talk  with 
Ethel,  would  cause  the  humming-bird  to  break  the  toils  that  were 
being  wound  invisibly  round  her.  Ethel  and  her  father  knew 
nothing  of  the  world,  and  were  so  unreasonable  in  their  require- 
ments !  Meta  would  consult  them  all,  and  all  her  scruples  would 
awaken,  and  perhaps  Dr.  Spencer  might  be  interrogated  on  Sir 
Henry's  life  abroad,  where  Flora  had  a  suspicion  that  gossip  had 
best  not  be  raked  up. 

Not  that  she  concealed  anything  positively  known  to  her,  01 
that  she  was  not  acting  just  as  she  would  have  done  by  her  own 
child.  She  found  herself  happily  married  to  one  whom  home  no- 
tions would  have  rejected,  and  she  believed  Meta  would  be  perfect- 
ly happy  with  a  man  of  decided  talent,  honour,  and  unstained  char- 
acter, even  though  he  should  not  come  up  to  her  father's  or  Ethel's 
standard. 

If  Meta  were  to  marry  as  they  would  approve,  she  would  have 
far  to  seek  among  "  desirable  connections."  Meantime,  Avas  not 
Flora  acting  with  exemplary  judgment  and  self-denial  ? 

So  she  wrote  that  she  could  not  come  home;  Margaret  was 
much  disappointed,  and  so  was  Meta,  who  had  looked  to  Ethel  to 
unravel  the  tangles  of  her  life. 

'  No,  no,  little  Miss,'  said  Flora  to  herself;  'you  don't  talk  to 
Ethel  till  your  fate  is  irrevocable.  Why,  if  I  had  listened  to  her 
I  should  be  thankful  to  be  singing  at  Mrs.  Hoxton's  parties  at  tnis 
minute  !  and,  as  for  herself,  look  at  Norman  Ogilvie  !  No,  no,  after 
six  weeks'  yachting — moonlight,  sea,  and  sympathy — I  defy  her  to 
rob  Sir  Henry  of  his  prize  !  And,  with  Meta  lady  of  Cocksmo'ir 
even  Ethel  herself  must  be  charmed! ' 
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'  0  papa !  I  am  so  glad  you  are  conic !  '  said  Flora,  starting 
up  from  her  low  seat,  beside  the  cradle. 

Dr.  May  hardly  paused  to  embrace  his  daughter,  and  she 
anxiously  led  him  to  the  cradle,  and  tried  to  read  his  expression,  as 
his  eyes  fell  on  the  little  face,  somewhat  puffed,  but  of  a  waxy 
whiteness,  and  the  breathing  seeming  to  come  from  the  lips. 

'  How  long  has  she  been  so  ?  '  he  asked,  in  a  rapid,  professional 
manner. 

'  For  about  two  or  three  hours.  She  was  very  fretful  before, 
but  I  did  not  like  to  call  in  anyone,  as  you  were  coming.  Is  it 
from  her  teeth  ?  '  said  Flora,  more  and  more  alarmed  by  his  man- 
ner. '  Her  complexion  is  always  like  that — she  cannot  bear  to  be 
disturbed — '  added  she,  as  the  child  feebly  moaned,  on  Dr.  May 
beginning  to  take  her  from  her  cradle ;  but,  without  attending  to 
the  objection,  he  lifted  her  up,  so  that  she  lay  as  quietly  as  before, 
on  his  arm.  Flora  had  trusted  that  hope  and  confidence  would 
come  with  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  lurking  misgiving 
began  to  rush  wildly  over  her,  as  she  watched  his  countenance,  while 
he  carried  his  little  craud-dauo;htcr  towards  the  light,  studied  her 
intently,  raised  her  drooping  eyelids,  and  looked  into  her  eyes, 
scarcely  eliciting  another  moan.  Flora  dared  not  ask  a  question, 
but  looked  on  with  eyes  open,  as  it  were,  stiffened. 

'  This  is  the  efl'ect  of  opium  ! '  were  Dr.  May's  first  words, 
breaking  on  all  with  startling  suddenness  ;  but,  before  anj-one  could 
Bpeak,  he  added,  'We  must  try  some  stimulant,  directly;'  then 
looking  round  the  room,  '  What  have  3'ou  nearest  ?  ' 

'  Godfrey's  Cordial,  sir,'  quickly  suggested  the  nurse. 

'  Aye — anything  to  save  time — she  is  sinking  for  want  of  the 
drug  that  has — '  he  broke  off  to  apportion  the  dose,  and  to  hold  the 
child  in  a  position  to  administer  it — Flora  tried  to  give  it — the 
nurse  tried — in  vain. 

'  Do  not  torment  her  farther,'  said  the  Doctor,  as  Flora  would 
have  renewed  the  trial — '  it  cannot  be  done.  What  have  you  all 
been  doing?'  cried  he,  as,  looking  up,  his  face  changed  from  the 
tender  compassion  with  which  he  had  been  regarding  his  little 
patient,  into  a  look  of  strong  indignation,  and  one  of  his  sentences 
of  hasty  condemnation  broke  from  him,  as  it  would  not  have  done, 
had  Flora  been  less  externally  calm.  '  I  tell  you  this  child  lias 
been  destroyed  with  opium  ! ' 

They  all  recoiled;  the  father  turned  fiercely  round  on  the  nurse, 
with  a  violent  exclamation,  but  Dr.  May  checked  him.  '  Hush  ! 
This  is  no  presence  for  the  wrath  of  man.'  The  solemn  tone 
si'ciacd  to  make  George  shrink  into  an  awestruck  quiescence;  he 
stood  motionless  and  transfixed,  as  if  indeed  conscious  of  some 
overwhelming  presence. 

Flora  had  come  near,  with  an  imploring  gesture,  to  take  the 
ohftd  in  hi  r  own  arms;  but  Dr.  May,  by  •>  loop  of  authority,  pre- 
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is  with  her  I     Where  is  thai  woman  f     Hare  yougireo  her  op  to 
lies ': ' 
ton  ^hri>  obbed,  made  incoherent  exclamations, 

araeh  <li-[ 1  to  cling  to  the  Doctor. 

:  Dr    M  iy,  lifting  lii-  hand, and  aasaming  i 
and  manner  thai  awed  them  both,  by  reminding  them  that  death 
chamber;   and,  taking  bis  son-in-law  oat,  and 
shotting  the  door,  li<-  aaid,  in  a  low  roioe,  '  i  belii  re  this  it 

!"■  >r  t'  bare  mere]  on  the  j r  woman.' 

Here]      1  U  I  m    no  merey  on  my  child's  murderer  I     ^ 
the  bad  d<  stroyed  my  child.1 
orantly.1 

■  1  don't  care  f'>r  S  ber     I  •! 

j '■  '  ■  '  ■  ''  dl]". 

\     i  shall,1  said  DrTM  •    ■ 

1.  and  yoa  are  in  I 
down  staii  I  do  an]  thing  till  1 

11  i  pi  remptory  manner  ini]  on  Ci 

Lorned  round  with  a  Beroe  glare  in 

\     i  will  ii"t  ! 

■  N        Gro  down-  be  quiet.1 

Dr.  May  that  Mr. 

\        II 
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Rivers  was  not  gone  to  call  the  police,  before  he  could  bring  be? 
to  any  degree  of  coherence.  She  regarded  him  as  her  only  friend, 
and  soon  undertook  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  he  perceived  that 
it  was,  indeed,  the  truth.  She  had  not  known  that  the  cordial  was 
injurious,  deeming  it  a  panacea  against  fretfulness,  precious  to 
nurses,  hut  against  which  ladies  always  had  a  prejudice,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  secret.  Poor  little  Leonora  had  been  very 
fretful  and  uneasy  when  Flora's  many  avocations  had  first  caused 
her  to  be  set  aside,  and  Preston  had  had  recourse  to  the  remedy 
which,  lulling  her  successfully,  was  applied  with  less  moderation 
and  judgment  than  would  have  been  shewn  by  a  more  experienced 
person,  till  gradually  the  poor  child  became  dependent  on  it  for 
every  hour  of  rest.  When  her  mother,  at  last,  became  aware  of 
her  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  spent  her  time  in  watching  her, 
the  nurse  being  prevented  from  continuing  her  drug,  she  was  of 
course,  so  miserable  without  it,  that  Preston  had  ventured  on  pro- 
posing it,  to  which  Mrs.  Pavers  had  replied  with  displeasure 
sufficient  to  prevent  her  from  declaring  how  much  she  had  previously 
given.  Preston  was  in  an  agony  of  distress  for  her  little  charge, 
as  well  as  of  fear  for  herself,  and  could  hardly  understand  what  her 
error  had  hcen.  Dr.  May  soon  saw  that,  though  not  highly 
principled,  her  sorrow  was  sincere,  and  that  she  still  wept  bitterly 
over  the  consequences  of  her  treatment,  when  he  told  her  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  law,  and  that  he  would  protect  her 
from  Mr.  Rivers. 

Her  confession  was  hardly  over,  when  Meta  knocked  at  the 
door,  pale  and  frightened.  '  Oh  !  Dr.  May,  do  come  to  poor  Flora  I 
I  doTi't  know  what  to  do,  and  George  is  in  such  a  state  ! ' 

Dr.  Ma"  made  a  sound  of  sorrow  and  perplexity,  and  Meta,  as 
she  went  down  before  him,  asked,  in  a  low,  horror-stricken  whisper, 
'  Did  Preston  really — ' 

'  Jtfot  knowingly,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  It  is  the  way  many  children 
have  gone ;  but  I  never  thought — 

They  had  come  to  Flora's  dressing-room.  Her  bed-room  door 
was  open,  and  George  was  pacing  heavily  up  and  down  the  length 
of  both  apartments,  fiercely  indignant.  '  "Well !  '  said  he,  advanc- 
ing eagerly  on  Dr.  May,  '  has  she  confessed  ?' 

'  But  Flora  !  '  said  Dr.  May,  instead  of  answering  him. 

Flora  lay  on  her  bed,  her  face  hidden  on  her  pillow,  only  now 
and  then  moaning. 

'  Flora!  my  poor,  poor  child  !  '  said  her  father,  bending  down 
to  raise  her,  and  taking  her  hand. 

She  moved  away  so  as  to  bury  her  face  more  completely,  but 
there  was  life  in  the  movement,  and  he  was  sufficiently  reassured  on 
her  situation  to  be  able  to  attend  to  George,  who  was  only  impa- 
tient to  rush  off  to  take  his  revenge.  He  led  him  into  the  outer 
room,  where  Meta  was  waiting,  and  forced  upon  his  unwilling  con- 
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riotion  tliat  it  for  the  law      The  child  bad 

killed  by  any  one  dote,  l"it  had  rather  sunk  from  toe  want  of 
ulna,  towbioh  she  bad   boea  aocuatomed.     A-  to  any  pit 
worn  .     '  •  would  n"t  hear  of  it.     She  wu  still,  in  hi-  • 

destroyer  of  his  child  j  end,  when  he  found  the  law  would  el 
biui  i  iii-e,  lie  insisted  that  she  Bhould  bo  tarnod  out  i  I 

DCC. 

'G  called  a  holli  om  the  next  room,  and,  hurry- 

thev  saw  Flora  ip,  end,  u  well  as  trembling  limbs 

allowed,  endeavoring  to  rise  to  bet  bet,  while  burning  note 
i;i  her  oh(  I  turn  me  out  of  the  bouae  [f  Pi 

killed  her,  1  did !    and  she  gave  ■  ghastly  laugh, 

in  w  hi-  arms  round  bar,  end  hud  her  on  her  bed 
with  man)  fond  words,  and  strength  which  she  bad  not  power  to 
withstand.     Dr.  May,  in  the  meantime,  spoke  quicklj   to  Meta,  in 

■  She  must  I  t  see  her  again  ;  bul 

she  any  friends  in  London  ! 
■  I  think  not.1 

'Find  out.     Bhe  must  net  1"'  sent   adrift.     Send  her  to  the 
Grange,  if  nothing  better  offers.     Ion  mustjud| 

1 1  <•  fell  that  he  could  confide  in  M  iretion  and  prompts 

tude,  and  returned  to  the  parents. 

•  I-  she  I    G<       •.  in  a   whisper,  which  he  meant 

should  be  unlit  aid  by  his  wife,  who  had  sunk  her  race  on  her  pillows 
again. 

ing     Meta  is  &  eing  to  it.' 

i  that  woman  gets  off  f I  •  I  '  while   n.; 

little  girl — '  and  no  longer  occupied  by  the  hope  of  retribution,  he 
gave  way  so  an  overpowering  burst  of  grief 

11     wif.-  did  not  rouse  herself  to  comfort  him,  but  still  lay  mo- 
tion h--,  excepting  for  s  convulsive  movement,  thai  passed  over  In  r 

frame  at  each  BOUnd  from   him,  and    her  father  felt  her  pulse    bound 

at  the  same  time  w  ith  corresponding  »  iolenee,  as  if  each  of  his  d 

drawn   Bobs  Wire  a  mortal  tWru-t.      Going   to  him.   Dr.  May  endear- 

ored  t"  ri  pw  is  bis  agitation,  and  lead  him  from  the  room ;  but  be  could 
t  Brat,  prevail  on  him  to  listen  or  understand,  still  1<  bs  to  quit 
Flora.     The  attempt  to  force  on  him  the  perception  that  bis  ui 
trolled  sorrow  was  injuring  her,  and  that  he  ought  to  hear  up  for 

her  sake,  Only  did  further   harm;    for,  when  he  rose  up  and    tried  to 
.  there  wa>    tl  the  same 

burying  her  bee  from  the  light,  and  ti  trayal  of< 

:  the  agonisi  d  throbs  of  her  j  ulse. 
He  bi  ceeeiv<  !\  di  »trcss<  d  at  1  repelled,  i 

last,  yielded  t  i  the  impatient  who  drew  bin 

thr  mxt  room,  and.  with  1  r  i«  f.  strong,  though  n 
pitying  words,  enforced  on  him  that  Flora's  brain — nay,  her  lift 
1  that  he  must  leave  hi  r  alone  1  lot  the  pri 
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Mcta  coming  back  at  the  same  moment,  Dr.  May  put  him  in  her 
charge,  with  renewed  orders  to  impress  on  him  how  much  depended 
on  tranquillity. 

Dr.  May  went  back,  with  his  soft,  undisturbing,  physician's  foot- 
fall, and  stood  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  in  such  intense  anxiety  as 
those  only  can  endure  who  know  how  to  pray,  and  to  pray  in  resig- 
nation and  faith. 

All  was  still  in  the  darkening  twilight ;  but  the  distant  roar  of 
the  world  surged  without,  and  a  gas-light  shone  nickering  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  fell  on  the  rich  dress  spread  on  the  couch, 
and  the  ornaments  on  the  toilette-table.  There  was  a  sense  of  op- 
pression, and  of  being  pursued  by  the  incongruous  world,  and  Dr. 
May  sighed  to  silence  all  around,  and  see  his  poor  daughter  in  the 
calm  of  her  own  country  air ;  but  she  had  chosen  for  herself,  and 
here  she  lay,  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  the  prosperity  that  she 
had  sought. 

He  could  hear  every  respiration,  tightened  and  almost  sobbing, 
and  he  was  hesitating  whether  to  run  the  risk  of  addressing  her ; 
when,  as  if  it  had  occurred  to  her  suddenly  that  she  was  alone  and 
deserted,  she  raised  up  her  head  with  a  startled  movement,  but,  as 
she  saw  him,  she  again  hid  her  face,  as  if  his  presence  were  still 
more  intolerable  than  solitude. 

'  Flora !  my  own,  my  dearest — my  poor  child  !  you  should  not 
turn  from  me.  Do  I  not  carry  with  me  the  like  self-reproachful 
conviction  ?  ' 

Flora  let  him  turn  her  face  towards  him  and  kiss  her  forehead. 
It  was  burning,  and  he  brought  water  and  bathed  it,  now  and  then 
speaking  a  few  fond,  low,  gentle  words,  which,  though  she  did  not 
respond,  evidently  had  some  soothing  effect ;  for  she  admitted  his 
services,  still,  however,  keeping  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  face  turned 
towards  the  darkest  side  of  the  room.  When  he  went  towards  the 
door,  she  murmured,  '  Papa !  '  as  if  to  detain  him. 

'  I  am  not  going,  darling.    I  only  wanted  to  speak  to  George.' 

'  Don't  let  him  come  !  '  said  Flora. 

'  Not  till  you  wish  it,  my  dear.' 

George's  step  was  heard ;  his  hand  was  on  the  lock,  and  again 
Dr.  May  was  conscious  of  the  sudden  rush  of  blood  through  all  her 
veins.  He  quickly  went  forward,  met  him,  and  shut  him  out,  per- 
suading him,  with  difficulty,  to  remain  outside,  and  giving  him  the 
occupation  of  sending  out  for  an  anodyne — since  the  best  hope,  at 
present,  lay  in  encouraging  the  torpor  that  had  benumbed  her 
crushed  faculties. 

Her  father  would  not  even  venture  to  rouse  her  to  be  undressed  • 
he  gave  her  the  medicine,  and  let  her  lie  still,  with  as  little  move- 
ment as  possible,  standing  by  till  her  regular  breathings  shewed  that 
she  had  sunk  into  a  sleep  ;  when  ho  went  into  the  other  room  and 
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•  lilt 

ot  him,  hor  question  oxprcMcd  in  her 

\  -ml  ,    '  I   I  r.     A 11  (1    ■ 

•  in  bar  wakenu 

I '        ■         :  er  1 

•  W  iit   !.i.'.      i  ■:  •    •■  with  thfl  w.miaii  './  ' 

■  -      I  r 

ber  till  she  ooald  writ*  t"  bet  frit  B  took  bar, 

but  I  oould  hardly 

. - •  r . 1 1 1 1 ! \ ,'  said  I>r. 

i  oiful  and  forbearing  aa 

•  Ah!    in\   >l«:ir,  JOV  will  DOTCr  ha. 

.  the  argument  <>f 

lion  bad  i  through  again.     1!''  oould  not  enter 

into  it  l>\  :in\  meai  when   Dr.  Maj   would  bare  made  him 

ratand  thai  poor  Flora  oould  not  aoquit  herself  < 
that  eren  his  affeoti  i  painful  for  ber  in  the  present  si 

he  lir>>ki'  iut'P  :i  rehement  angry  defence  of  ber  devotion  to  ber  child, 
og  l»r.  May  as  if  I  isation  eame  from  him;  and  when 

the  Doctor  and    Bieta  had  persuaded  bimoutofthii  I  im- 

1  that  hi-  father-in-law  feared  that  he  wai  reproaefa 

:!i-l  there  was  do  making  him  oomprehend  more  than,  that 
if  she  were  not  kept  quiet,  she  might  hare  ■  a  rious  ii 

then,  he  insisted  on  going  to  look  at  her,  and  Di    NI 
rent  bim  from  pressing  bia  lips  t<>  ber  forehead, 
half-opened  her  eyes,  and  murmu  nd  l>v  th 

i  little  oomfbrted  :  but  he  would  hear  of  nothing  but  sitting  up, 
and  M  .  1  bave  d  une,  but  t>»r  an  abaolute  decn 

the  l '  <t<ir. 

I  ■  Dr.  M  •• .  that  I  •  i  igil  toon  became  i 

sound  repose  <»n  the  i-<>t*a  in  the  dn  imj  and  be  was  left  t>i 

uninterruptedly. 
i  t  two  o'clock  before  there  i  then 

drew  a  l"ULr  breath,  stirred,  and, as  her  father  eame  and  drew 
her  hand  into  I  aell  awaki  •  i  long, 

<l«ri  1 1  then  sitting  u] 

In  r  hand  "\  ( r  li»  r  i  yes,  •  I  -  it  all  b 

•  It  is  true,  in  • 

;>  arm,  and  1 1 i •  1  her  faee  on  his  shoulder,  while 

ber  breath  eame  short,  and  il 

g 

1  '       i  nit  !   pi] 
1  I    think  wbj 

'hat   should    >  I 

I  .    .  ntreatinglj      '  B  i 

wilful 
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'  You  don't  know  me,  papa ! '  said  Flora,  drawing  her  handi 
away  from  lain,  and  tightly  clenching  them  in  one  another,  as 
thoughts  far  too  terrible  for  words  swept  over  her. 

'  If  I  do  not,  the  most  Merciful  Father  does,'  said  Dr.  May. 
Flora  sat  for  a  minute  or  two,  her  hands  locked  together  round  her 
knees,  her  head  bowed  down,  her  lips  compressed.  Her  father  was 
so  far  satisfied,  that  the  bodily  dangers  he  had  dreaded,  were  averted; 
but  the  agony  of  mind  was  far  more  terrible,  especially  in  one  who 
expressed  so  little,  and  in  whom  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  pent  up. 

1  Papa ! '  said  Flora,  presently,  with  a  resolution  of  tone  as  if 
she  would  prevent  resistance ;  '  I  must  see  her  ! ' 

'  You  shall,  my  dear,'  said  the  Doctor,  at  once;  and  she  seemed 
grateful  not  to  be  opposed,  speaking  more  gently,  as  she  said, 
'  May  it  be  now  ?  While  there  is  nc  daylight ! ' 

'  If  you  wish  it,'  said  Dr.  May. 

The  dawn,  and  a  yellow  waning  moon,  gave  sufficient  light  for 
moving  about,  and  Flora  gained  her  feet ;  but  she  was  weak  and 
trembling,  and  needed  the  support  of  her  father's  arm,  though 
hardly  conscious  of  receiving  it,  as  she  mounted  the  same  stairs, 
that  she  had  so  often  lightly  ascended  in  the  like  doubtful  morning 
light ;  for  never,  after  any  party,  had  she  omitted  her  visit  to  the 
nursery. 

The  door  was  locked,  and  she  looked  piteously  at  her  father  as 
her  weak  push  met  the  resistance,  and  he  was  somewhat  slow  in 
turning  the  key  with  his  left  hand.  The  whitewashed,  slightly  fur- 
nished room,  reflected  the  light,  and  the  moonbeams  shewed  the 
window-frame  in  pale  and  dim  shades  on  the  blinds,  the  dewy  air 
breathed  in  coolly  from  the  park,  and  there  was  a  calm  solemnity 
in  the  atmosphere — no  light,  no  watcher  present  to  tend  the  babe. 
Little  Leonora  needed  such  no  more ;  she  was  with  the  Keeper, 
who  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep. 

So  it  thrilled  across  her  grandfather,  as  he  saw  the  little  cradle 
drawn  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and,  on  the  coverlet,  some  pure 
white  rosebuds  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  gathered  in  the  morning  by 
Mary  and  Blanche,  little  guessing  the  use  that  Meta  would  make  of 
them  ere  nightfall 

The  mother  sank  on  her  knees,  her  hands  clasped  over  her 
breast,  and  rocking  herscif  to  and  fro  uneasily,  with  a  low,  irre- 
pressible moaning. 

1  Will  you  not  see  her  face  ?  '  whispered  Dr.  May. 
'  I  may  not  touch  her,'  was  the  answer,  in  the  hollow  voice ; 
and,  with  the  wild  eye  that  had  before  alarmed  him,  but  trusting 
to  the  soothing  power  of  the  mute  face  of  the  innocent,  he  drew 
back  the  covering. 

The  sight  was  such  as  he  anticipated,  sadly  lovely,  smiling  and 
tranquil — all  oppression  and  suffering  fled  away  for  ever. 

It  stilled  the  sounds  of  pain,  and  the  restless  motion;  the  com* 
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bands  l>  •  i  to  hop 

wm  passing  into  the  hear!      Bo  lei  her  kneel  on  withow' 

1  I  Li  li     is    the    kingdom    ti 

She  made  no  immediate  answer,  end  be  1  < n<l  had  sinse  to  doubt 
whether  ho  oughl  told   hot  continue  in  ili.it  exhaui  tude 

anj  longer,  when  she  looked  apand  said,  '  Yen  will  .ill  be  with  her 

'She  baa  flown  on  to  point  your  aim  more  steadfastly,1  -aid  l»r. 

Flore  shuddered,  but  spoke  ealaslj — '  No, '  shall  not  meet  her. 

•  llj  child!"  ho  exclaimed, '  do  you  know  woat  you  ai 

.  not  in  the  way,1  said  Flora,  still  m  the  san 
fully  quiet,  matter-of-fact  tone.     '  I  never  hare  been1 — and  ahe  bent 
over  her  child.  :i>  if  taking  her  lew  aity. 

Hi-  tongue  almost  clave  i<>  the  roof  of  liis  mouth,  as  he  beard 
the  words     words  <  lieited  by  one  of  those  hours  of  true  reality  that, 

death,  rend  aside  every  wilful  cloak  of  self-deceit,  and  self-ap- 
probation.    He  bad  ne  power  to  speak  at  lir-t ;  when  be  i 
n.  his  replj  was  not  what  bis  hear!  had,  at  first,  prompted. 

•  Flora  !  How  has  this  dear  child  been  sa\ ed  '.'"  be  said.    '  W" 1 1 .-i t 
has  released  her  from  the  Lruilt  she  inherited  t hr<HJirli  \"u,  tin 

me,  through  air.'    1<  not  the  Poo 

.   r  wasted  bid  Flora. 

Hj  child  I  my  Floral1  be  exclaimed,  losing  the  ealmm 
had  gained  by  such  an  effort;  'You  must  no1   talk  thui — 

r  own  morbid  feeling  can  treat  this — this — as  s 
char.  -  you,  and  if  it  were,  indeed1 — he  sank  his  roioe — 

'that  such  consequi  1  hope,  oh  Flora!  where  should  I 

1  Flora,  ■  this  [a  not  what  I  meanl     It  is  that  I  have 

i M v  heart  right     1  am  cot  lik<'  you  nor  my  sisters.     1 

bavi  i  •  myself,  and  to  you,  to  be  trying  to  do  right,  but  it 

eras  all  hollow,  br  tin-  sal:-  of  praise  and  credit     1  know  it.  now  it 

:  aid  He  has  lei  me  destroy  my  child  here,  lest  1  should 

.  hi  r  Evei  Like  my  on 

•  terrible  part  of  this  sentence  was  to  Dr.  May.  that 

Floi  i  -  if  she  know  it  all  as  a  certainty,  and  without  sppa- 

tion,  with  all   tin-  calmness  of  despair.     What  she   had 

;  cuiuc  clcarl)   and   fully  upon  her  now 

without  apparent  novelty,  or,  perhaps,  there  had  hern  miagivings  iu 

the  midsf   of  her  complacent  si  I  on.     She  did  not  even 

ive  how  dreadfully  she  was  shocking  her  father,  whose 

i  believing  her  language  the  el  sggeratod 

■elf-reproach.     Ili.s  profession  had  rendered   him   not  new  to  the 

sight  of  despondency,  and.  d  eat  ouco 

at 
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'  If  it  were  indeed  so,  her  removal  would  be  the  greatest  blessing. 

'  Yes,'  said  her  mother,  and  her  assent  was  in  the  same  tone  oj 
resigned  despair,  owning  it  best  for  her  child  to  be  spared  a  worldlj 
education,  and  loving  her  truly  enough  to  acquiesce. 

'  I  meant  the  greatest  blessing  to  you,'  continued  Dr.  May,  ( if 
it  be  sent  to  open  your  eyes,  and  raise  your  thoughts  upwards, 
Oli !  Flora,  are  not  afflictions  tokens  of  infinite  love  ?  ' 

She  could  not  accept  the  encouragement,  and  only  formed,  with 
her  lips,  the  words,  '  Mercy  to  her — wrath  to  me ! ' 

The  simplicity  and  hearty  piety  which,  with  all  Dr.  May's  faults, 
had  always  been  part  of  his  character,  and  had  borne  him,  in  faith 
and  trust,  through  all  his  trials,  had  never  belonged  to  her.  Where 
he  had  been  sincere,  erring  only  from  impulsiveness,  she  had  been 
double-minded  and  calculating ;  and,  now  that  her  delusion  had  been 
broken  down,  she  had  nothing  to  rest  upon.  Her  whole  religious 
life  had  been  mechanical,  deceiving  herself  more  than  even  others, 
and  all  seemed  now  swept  away,  except  the  sense  of  hypocrisy,  and 
of  having  cut  herself  oft",  for  ever,  from  her  innocent  child.  Her 
father  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  argue  with  her,  and  only  said,  '  You 
will  think  otherwise  by-and-by,  my  dear.  Now,  shall  I  say  a 
prayer  before  we  go  down  ?  ' 

As  she  made  no  reply,  he  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  she  did 
not  join;  and  then  he  added  a  broken,  hesitating  intercession  for 
the  mourners,  which  caused  her  to  bury  her  face  deeper  in  her 
hands,  but  her  dull  wretchedness  altered  not. 

'  Rising,  he  said,  authoritatively,  '  Come,  Flora,  you  must  go  to 
bed.     See,  it  is  morning.' 

'  You  have  sat  up  all  night  with  me ! '  said  Flora,  with  some 
what  of  her  anxious,  considerate  self. 

'  So  has  George.  He  had  just  dropped  asleep  on  the  sofa  when 
you  awoke.' 

'  I  thought  he  was  iu  anger,'  said  she. 

1  Not  with  you,  dearest.' 

'  No,  I  remember  now,  not  where  it  was  justly  due.  Papa,'  she 
said,  pausing,  as  to  recall  her  recollection,  '  what  did  I  do  ?  I  must 
have  done  something  very  unkind  to  make  him  go  away  and  leave 
me.' 

'  I  insisted  on  his  leaving  you,  my  dear.  You  seemed  oppressed, 
and  his  affectionate  ways  were  doing  you  harm;  so  I  was  hard- 
hearted, and  turned  him  out,  sadly  against  his  will.' 

1  Poor  George  ! '  said  Flora,  '  has  he  been  left  to  bear  it  alone 
all  this  time  ?  How  much  distressed  he  must  have  been.  I  must 
have  vexed  him  grievously.  You  don't  guess  how  fond  he  was  of 
her.     I  must  go  to  him  at  once.' 

'  That  is  right,  my  dear.' 

1  Don't  praise  me,'  said  she,  as  if  she  could  not  bear  it.  {  All 
that  is  left  for  me  is  to  do  what  I  can  for  him.' 
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I>r.  May  felt  cli. ■■  r<  II  ire  that    |  in    rise 

cut  i>t"  anselnah  lore  and  duty. 

Their  return  awoke  Qeorge,  who  half-sitting  ap 

dering  why  be  was  spending  the  night  in  m  nnuwual  ■  manner,  and 
why  Flore  looked  bo  pale,  in  the  morning  light,  with  her  I 
drooping  hair. 

She  went   straight    t"   him,  end,  kneeling  bj 

The  same  moment   he  had  caught  her  to  hi-* 
i ;  but  bo  impn    n  d  was  hia  tardj  mind,  with  the  peril  "t"  ta!k- 
ing  t"  In  r.  that  ho  held  her  in  hi>  anna  without  :i  single  word,  till  l>r. 
M      had  unclosed  bis  lip — a  sign  would  not  suffioe— he  must  I 

i  to  assure  him  \  and  then  it  wee  such  joj  to  hare  her  re- 
stored, and  his  fondi  olicitude  were  so  tender  and  eager  in 
their  clumsiness,  that  his  father-in-law  was  touohed  t>»  the  heart. 

Flora  was  quite  herself  again,  in  presence  of  mind  and  power  of 
dealing  with  him;  and  Dr.  Hay  left  them  to  eaofa  other,  and  went 
to  his  own  room,  for  such  n   I  mpathy,and  the  waken- 

ing oity,  would  permit  him. 

When  the  house  was  astir  for  the  morning  kept  :  v  human 
creatures,  and  the  Doctor  had  met  Bieta  in  the  breakfast-room,  and 
held  with  her  i  sad,  affectionate  conversation,  George  came  down 
with  a  fair  report  of  his  wife,  and  took  her  father  to  see  her. 

That  night  had  been  like  an  illness  to  her,  and,  though  perfectly 

oomj  and  oruahed,  keeping  the  room  darkened, 

and  reluctant  to  more  or  speak,     [ndeed,  she  did  not  seem  able  to 

ire  her  attention  to  anyone's  roice,  except  her  huebai  d's.     When 

»r.  y\-A\.  or  Bieta,  spoke  to  her,  she  would  mist  what  they  said, 

their  pardon,  and  ask  them  to  repeat  it ;  and,  sometimes,  eren  then, 

.'■  bewildered.     They  tried  reading  to  her,  but  she  *  1  i < I  not 

seem  to  listen,  and  her  half-closed  eye  had  the  expression  of  listless 

dejection,  that  her  lather  knew  betokened  that,  eren  as  last  night, 

her  heart  refused  to  aeeept  promises  of  comfort  as  meant  for  her. 

owerer,  her  attention  was  always  ready,  and  was 

tually  claimed.     He  was  forlorn  and  at  a  1"--  without  hi  r, 

moment;  and,  in  the  sorrow  which  he  too  felt  moet  acutely, 

COuld  ii"t  have  a  minute  s  jieaeo  unless  soothed  by  her  jiresenc 

was  dependent  on  her  to  a  dii  gree  which  amaxed  and  almost  ]  roi 
r,  who  could  not  l"ar  to  bare  her  continually  bars 
un<\  distm  mm  h  affi   ted  bj  n  so  much 

.  i  specially  in  Flora,  always  the  cold  utilitarian  member 
family. 
In  the  middle  of  the  day,  she  rose  anddn — I,  becau      U 
was  unhappy  at  baring  to  sit  without  b<  r,  tl  ough  only  in  the 
room.     She    sat    in   the   large   arm-chair,  tun  i  the 

blinded  windows,  nei  er  sp<  aku  g  nor  moi  i>  _ 

her.  to  make  h.-r  h"ik  at  hi-  letters  and  notes,  when  she  would,  with 

tin  i  itienco  and  se  revise  thcui,  suggo  t  w<  rd  oi 

Vm     I  I  — In* 


i 
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sentence,  rouse  herself  to  consider  each  petty  detail,  and  then  sink 
back  into  her  attitude  of  listless  dejection.  To  all  besides,  she 
appeared  totally  indifferent  ;  gently  courteous  to  Meta  and  to  her 
father,  when  they  addressed  her,  but  otherwise  shewing  little  con- 
sciousness whether  they  were  in  the  room ;  and  yet,  when  some- 
thing was  passing  about  her  father's  staying  or  returning,  she  rosa 
from  her  seat,  came  up  to  him  before  he  was  aware,  and  said, '  Papa  ! 
papa  !  you  will  not  leave  me  !  '  in  such  an  imploring  tone,  that  if 
he  had  ever  thought  of  quitting  her,  he  could  not  have  done  so. 

He  longed  to  see  her  left  to  perfect  tranquillity,  but  such  could 
not  be  in  London.  Though  theirs  was  called  a  quiet  house,  the 
rushing  stream  of  traffic  wearied  his  country  ears,  the  door-bell 
seemed  ccacelessly  ringing,  and  though  Meta  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
notes  and  messages,  great  numbers  necessarily  came  up  to  Mr. 
Rivers,  and  of  these  Flora  was  not  spared  one.  Dr.  May  had  his 
share  too  of  messages  and  business,  and  friends  and  relations,  the 
Rivers'  kindred,  always  ready  to  take  offence  with  their  rich  con- 
nections, and  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  enquiries  at  the  door, 
but  must  see  Meta,  and  would  have  George  fetched  down  to  them 
— old  aunts,  who  wanted  the  whole  story  of  the  child's  illness,  and 
came  imagining  there  was  something  to  be  hushed  up  ;  Lady  Leonora 
extremely  polite,  but  extremely  disgusted  at  the  encounter  with 
them ;  George  ready  to  be  persuaded  to  take  everyone  up  to  see 
his  wife,  and  the  prohibition  to  be  made  by  Dr.  May  over  and  over 
again — it  was  a  most  tedious,  wearing  afternoon,  and  at  last,  when 
the  visitors  had  gone,  and  George  had  hurried  back  to  his  wife,  Dr. 
May  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair  and  said,  '  Oh  !  Meta,  sorrow 
weighs  more  heavily  in  town  than  in  the  country  !  ' 

'  Yes  !  '  said  Meta.  '  If  one  only  could  go  out  and  look  at  the 
flowers,  and  take  poor  Flora  up  a  nosegay  ! ' 

'  I  don't  think  it  would  make  much  difference  to  her,'  sighed 
the  Doctor. 

'  Yes,  I  think  it  would,'  said  Meta;  '  it  did  to  me.  The  sights 
there  speak  of  the  better  sights.' 

'  The  power  to  look  must  come  from  within, '  said  Dr.  May, 
thinking  of  his  poor  daughter. 

'Aye,'  said  Meta,  'as  Mr.  Ernescliffe  said,  "heaven  is  as 
ricar —  !  "  But  the  skirts  of  heaven  are  more  easily  traced  in  our 
mountain  view,  than  here,  where,  if  I  looked  out  of  window,  I  should 
only  see  that  giddy  string  of  carriages  and  people  pursuing  each 
other!' 

'  Well,  we  shall  get  her  home  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  move,  and 
I  hope  it  may  soothe  her.  What  a  turmoil  it  is  !  There  has  not 
been  one  moment  without  noise  in  the  twenty-two  hours  I  have  been 
here  ! ' 

'  What  would  you  say  if  you  were  in  the  City  ?  ' 

'  Ah  !  there's  no  talking  of  it,  but  if  I  had  been  a  fashionable 
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U  my  father-in  I  i  a  Wanted  to  ma  '.nil'] 

have  bora  dead  long  ego 

•  Y>,  I  think  you  would  have  liked  it  rery  muoh.1 

•  \\! 

I.         i  lower  thai  will  net  die  M  ta,  half  nailing. 

il«l  bare  found  bo  much  good  to  do—' 

•  And  bo  muoh  misery  lo  rood  one's  bear*,1  said  Dr.  Hay.  '  But, 

.1  there  is  only  a  oertain  capacity  of  feeling.1 

'Itii  within,  do!  without,  i  i  '  retoreod  M 

'Hal  there'a  another  1 '  eriod  J>r.  May,  ah t  petulant  at  the 

Bound  of  the  boll  again,  breaking  into  the  conversation  thai  wua 

•  refreshing 

•  It  wi    B  s  Henry  Walkinghame's  ring,1  aaid  Bfeta       I 
-  bis  time  of  d 

The  Doctor  did  not  like  it  the  better. 

■  ap  a  measage  to  ask  whether  he  cou 
or  Mi-     B 

must,1  said  Bfeta,  looking  at  the  Doctor.     '  Lady 
Wilkinghame  moat  be  anxious  about  Flora.1 

reatly,  fancying  that  Dr.  May  was  putting  hi 

traction  on  the  beightenod  <•  ilour  which  she  oould  not  oontroL 
isir  Henry  came  in,  just  what  he  ought  to  be,  kindly  anxious,  but 
not  overwhelming,  and  with  ■  ready,  pleased  recognition  of  the 
I1  -  an  "Id  acquaintance  of  his  boyhood.     Be  did  not 

many  minutes j  hut  there  was  ■  perceptible  differenoe  between  his 
real  sympathy  and  friendly  regard  only  afraid  of  obtruding, 
the  oppressive  euriosity  of  their  former  visitors.     Dr.  May  felt  it 
due,  both  from  kindness  and  candour,  1  stbing  in  his  i 

wlu-n  he  was  gone. 

•  That  is  a  Beneible  superior  man,"  he  said.     '  tie  will  be  an 

i  when  he  takes  np  bis  abode  at  Drydale.1 
I  i  M<  ta— a  very  simple  yes — from  which  nothing  could 

kthen  1. 

funeral  was  fixed  for  Monday,  the  next  day  but  one,  at  the 
Church  where  Mr.  Rivers  had  been  buried.     No  one  was  invited  to 
be  present;    Ethel  wrote  that,  muoh  as  she  wiahed  it.  she  oould  not 
Margaret,  and  urn  bona 

the  following  day,  they  |ht>u]  Flora. 

Flora  had  laid  aside  all  privileges  of  illness  after  the  first  day; 

uhe  oame  down-stain  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  though  looking 

bedly  ill,  and  speaking  very  Low  and  feebly,  she  «;i-  a>  much 

rer  the  mistress  of  her  house,  Her  father  could  never  draw  her 

into  conversation  again,  on  ti.  ut,  and  oould 

draw  the  sad  conduaion  that  her  -t  iteof  mind  was  unchanged, 

from  the  dreary  indifference  with  which  she  allowed  even  word  of 

I  i  pass  by  nnheedi  to  look  beyond 

the  grave     He  had  some  bo]  bent 
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on  attending,  and  more  in  the  influence  of  Margaret,  and  tne  coun 
eel  of  Richard  or  of  Mr.  Wilmot. 

The  burial,  however,  failed  to  bring  any  peaceful  comfort  to  tha 
mourning  mother.  Meta's  tears  flowed  freely,  as  much  for  her 
father  as  for  her  little  niece ;  and  George's  sobs  were  deep  and 
choking ;  but  Flora,  externally,  only  seemed  absorbed  in  helping 
him  to  go  through  with  it ;  she,  herself,  never  lost  her  fixed,  com- 
posed, hopeless  look. 

After  her  return,  she  went  up  to  the  nursery,  and  deliberately 
set  apart  and  locked  up  every  possession  of  her  child's,  then, 
coming  down,  startled  Meta  by  laying  her  hand  on  her  shoulder 
and  saying,  '  Meta,  dear,  Preston  is  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 
Will  you  go  and  speak  to  her  for  a  moment,  to  reassure  her  before 
I  come  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  Flora  ! ' 

'  I  sent  for  her,'  said  Flora,  in  answer.  '  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  opportunity  while  George  is  out.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  prepare  her,  my  dear  ? ' 

Meta  wondered  how  Flora  had  known  whither  to  send,  but  she 
could  not  but  obey.  Poor  Preston  was  an  ordinary  sort  of  woman, 
kind-hearted,  and  not  without  a  conscience ;  but  her  error  had 
arisen  from  the  want  of  any  high  religious  principle  to  teach  her 
obedience,  or  sincerity.  Her  grief  was  extreme,  and  she  had  been 
so  completely  overcome  by  the  forbearance  and  consideration  shewn 
to  her,  that  she  was  even  more  broken-hearted  by  the  thought  of 
them,  than  by  the  terrible  calamity  she  had  occasioned. 

Kind-hearted  Mrs.  Larpent  had  tried  to  console  her,  as  well  as  to 
turn  the  misfortune  to  the  best  account,  and  Dr.  May  had  once  seen 
her,  and  striven  gently  to  point  out  the  true  evil  of  the  course  she 
had  pursued.  She  was  now  going  to  her  home,  and  they  augured 
better  of  her,  that  she  had  been  as  yet  too  utterly  downcast  to  say 
one  word  of  that  first  thought  with  a  servant,  her  character. 

Meta  found  her  sobbing  uncontrollably  at  the  associations  of 
her  master's  house,  and  dreadfully  frightened  at  hearing  that  she 
was  to  see  Mrs.  llivers ;  she  began  to  entreat  to  the  contrary 
with  the  vehemence  of  a  person  unused  to  any  self-government ; 
but,  in  the  midst,  the  low  calm  tones  were  heard,  and  her  mistress 
stood  before  her — her  perfect  stillness  of  demeanour,  far  more 
effective  in  repressing  agitation,  than  had  been  Meta's  coaxing  at- 
tempts to  soothe. 

'  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  see  me,  Preston,'  said  Flora,  kindly. 
'  I  am  very  sorry  for  you — you  knew  no  better,  and  I  should  not 
have  left  so  much  to  you.' 

'  Oh  !  ma'am — so  kind — the  dear,  dear  little  darling — I  shall 
never  forgive  myself.' 

'I   know   you    did    love    her,1    continued  Flora.     'I    am  sure 
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you  Intended  do  harm,  and  it  was  paj  leering  her  that  made  bai 
fretful ' 

tOO  lri(  '1  tO  thank. 

•  Only  ivmi'iiil"  r  henceforth — '  and  Um  char  BOM   pen  fainter 
than   ever,  with    internal   anguish,  though    .-till    iteadv,  'Remember 

strict  obedience  and  truth  henceforth;  the  want  of  them  will  have 
irorae  result!  by-and-by  than  ores  this.  '<  ■  Preei  n,  I  -hall 
always  wish  you  well     I  ought  not,  I  believe,  to  reoonunend  you 

r - •  the  like  place,  without  Baying  why  yOU  ht't  me,  but  for  any  other 

I  will  give  rou  :i  Eur  oharaeteT,     1  v.  ill  we  what  I  oan  «1"  for 
and  if  you  are  ever  in  any  distress,  I  hope  yon  will  Ft  me  knou 
Have  your  wages  been  paid  P ' 

There  was  a  aoundin  the  affirmative,  hut  | r  Preston  oould  1 1 < ■  t 

speak  G  l-bye  then,'  :in<l  Flora  took  her  band  and  .-lux-kit. 
•  Mind  yon  let  me  bear  if  you  want  help.     Keep  thi 

Meta  was  a  little  disappointed  to  sreigns,  instead  of  a 

hook.      Flora   turned    to  gO,  and   put    her   hand  out  to  lean  on  her 

■   a<   f'ir  support;  sue  stood  .-till  to  gather  strength   before 
aaeending  the  Btaira,  and  n  groan  of  intense  misery  was  wrung  from 

her. 

•  Dearest  Flora,  it  has  been  too  much  !  ' 

•  No,"  said  Flora,  gently. 

r    r  thing,  1  am  glad  for  her  sak  •      But  might  she  not  bare 
■  booh — a  BibI 

\  on  may  giro  her  one.  if  yon  like     I  could  not1 

FlTa  reached  her  own  room,  went  in.  and  bolted  the  door. 


OH  A  PT  i:  ii   xxi. 


-.'  dwi  11  y.>,  my  klo  I  wet  b»trn»f 
1  ii:  try  grown  ! 

0|  I Ji'ly,  wa  live  «Hn  WM  never  i«. 
IK  k  land  U)  lloli  unknown.' 

INCH  A  V. 


Ti  had  1 n  with  i  gentle  sorrow  that  Etheldred  bad  sxpeeted  tc 

•1  lay  in  her  resting-place,  the  Little  nieoe,  who  had  been  kept 

from  the   eril  of   the   world,  in    ■    manner  of  which    she   had   little 

dreamt.      Poor   F'  I   be  ennobled,  she  thought,  by 

baring  :i  child  wh<  i  .  when  she  is  able  to  be!  anythin  • 

ret  grief;  and  Ethel's  heart  yearned  to  be  trying,  at  least,  t.i 
comfort  Ear,  and  to  be  with  her  father,  who  had  loved  bit  grand- 
child bo  fondly. 

is  not  to  be.     Bfargaret   had  borne  eo  manyahoeks  with 

that   Ethel  had  no   especial  fesn  for  lwr  ;    hut    thero 

ho  have  lean  fortitude  for  others  than  for  them- 
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selves  and  she  was  one  of  these.  Flora  had  been  her  own  compar* 
ion-sister,  and  the  baby  had  been  the  sunbeam  of  her  life,  during 
the  sad  winter  and  spring.    - 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Ethel  knocked  at  Richard's  door. 
Margaret  had  been  seized  with  faintness,  from  which  they  could  not 
bring  her  back ;  and,  even  when  Richard  had  summoned  Dr.  Spen- 
cer, it  was  long  ere  his  remedies  took  effect ;  but,  at  last,  she  re- 
vived enough  to  thank  them,  and  say  she  was  glad  that  papa  was 
not  there. 

_  Dr.  Spencer  sent  them  all  to  bed,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  was 
quiet;  but  Margaret  could  not  deny,  in  the  morning,  that  "she  felt 
terribly  shattered,  and  she  was  depressed  in  spirits  to  a  degree  such 
as  they  had  never  seen  in  her  before.  Her  whole  heart  was  with 
Flora ;  she  was  unhappy  at  being  at  a  distance  from  her,  almost 
fretfully  impatient  for  letters,  and  insisting  vehemently  on  Ethel's 
going  to  London. 

Ethel  had  never  felt  so  helpless  and  desolate,  as  with  Margaret 
thus  changed  and  broken,  and  her  father  absent. 

<  My  dear,'  said  Dr.  Spencer,  '  nothing  can  be  better  for  both 
parties  than  that  he  should  be  away.  If  he  were  here,  he  ought  to 
leave  all  attendance  to  me,  and  she  would  suffer  from  the  sight  of 
his  distress.' 

'  I  cannot  think  what  he  will  do  or  feel  ? '  sighed  Ethel. 

1  Leave  it  to  me.  I  will  write  to  him,  and  we  shall  see  her 
better  before  post  time.' 

'  You  will  tell  him  exactly  how  it  was,  or  I  shall,'  said  Ethel, 
abruptly,  not  to  say  fiercely. 

'  Ho  !  you  don't  trust  me  ?  '  said  Dr.  Spencer,  smiling,  so  that 
she  was  ashamed  of  her  speech.  '  You  shall  speak  for  yourself,  and 
I  for  myself;  and  I  shall  say  that  nothing  would  so  much  hurt  her 
as  to  have  others  sacrificed  to  her.' 

.'  That  is  true,'  said  Ethel ;  '  but  she  misses  papa.' 

'  Of  course  she  does  ;  but,  depend  on  it,  she  would  not  have  him 
leave  your  sister,  and  she  is  ander  less  restraint  without  him.' 

'  I  never  saw  her  like  this  ! ' 

'  The  drop  has  made  it  overflow.  She  has  repressed  more  than 
was  good  for  her,  and  now  that  her  guard  is  broken  down,  she  gives 
way  under  the  whole  weight.' 

'  Poor  Margaret  !  I  am  pertinacious ;  but,  if  she  is  not  better 
by  post  time,  papa  will  not  bear  to  be  away.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  1  think  of  her  by  that  time.  Send  up  yoir 
brother  Richard,  if  you  wish  to  do  her  good.  Richard  would  be  a 
much  better  person  to  write  than  yourself.  I  perceive  that  he  ia 
the  reasonable  member  of  the  family.' 

'  Did  not  you  know  that  before  '} ' 
All  I  knew  of  him,  till  last  night,  was,  that  no  one  could,  b} 
*uy  possibility,  call  him  Dick.' 
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able  to  bear  w  itfa  i         J  odition  of  i 

ihe  had  never  before  experii  net  d  the  effects  of  bodilj 
ments  "ii  ill-'  temper,  and  die  was  glow  to  understand  the  ehai 

usually  so  patient  end  submissiye.     She  wee,  bj   I 
pleased  with  her  sister  tnd  with  her  own  abrupt 
hlir  knew  it  nut,  her  blantneaa  bad  :t  bracing  effect     She  thought 
bin'  had  I  in  declaring  it  to  harp  on  her  j 

'     London;  but  it  made  Margaret  feel  that  she  had  bees  nnn 
Mul  keep  .ii  I 
K      ard  managed  her  mnch  better,  being  gentle  end  firm,  and 

ready  to  speak  than  Eth(  1.  .nil  be  succeeded  in  i iposing  her 

into  n  sleep,  which  restored  her  balance,  and  so  relieved  Ethel,  that 
Blv  allowed  Dr.  Bpencer  to  eai  what  he  pleased,  bat  her- 
self made  light  of  the  whole  attack,  little  knowing  how  perilous  wai 
bock  ti>  that  delicate  frame. 

M    garet's  whole  porno  wind  herself  np  for  the  first 

interview  with  Flora ;  and,  though  she  had  retained  to  her  asaeJ 

would  n"t  go  down-stairs  on  the  evening  the  party  were 

ted,  believing  it  would  l»'  more  grateful  to  her  -  lings 

t<>  meet  her  without  witnt 

travellers  arrived,  and  Dr.  May  harried  up  to  her.     She 
barely  p  plied  to  in  jemees  to  hear 

[ora,  ami  to  convince  him  that  he  must  not  forbid  the  meeting. 
3   mil. 'I  so  to  do.     '  Surely,'  said  he,  when  he  had 
seen  the  spiritualised  look  of  her  glistening  blue  eyes,  tin-  Bush  on 
her  transparent  and  her  hand-   clasped  over   her  breast, 

'surely  poor  Flore  must  feel  as  though  an  angel  were  waiti 
comfort  her.1 

Flora  came,  bat   there  was  .-ore  disappointment.      Fond  and 
but,  neither  bj  word  nor  gesture,  would 

the  admit  the   most    remote   alhi.-ion    to   her    grief      She    withdrew 

her  hand  when  Margaret's  pressure  became  expressive ;  she  avoided 
her  ■  -foke  incessantly  of  indifferent  subjects     All  the 

time,  l.er  -  l,,w  ud  hollow,  her  faCC   had    a   settled   OX] 

.'•ion  of  wretehi  nd  her  glances  wandered  drearily  and  rest* 

anywhere  hut  to  Margaret's  taie;  hut  her  steadiness  ofmaa- 

ik.  and   her   \  isii  was 
shortened  on  i  I  her  husband.     Poor  George  had  quite  t 

vaj  at  the  si  jht  of  Gertrude,  whom  hi-  lit:'  i  hem  thought 

-id.  though  Dr.  May  had  soothed  him  almost  I 
child,  no  one  pat  any  trust  in  his  self-control,  and  all  .-at  r- 
fearing  each  word  or  look,  till  Flora  wn-staira,  and  they 

i  ted. 

Richard  ami   Ethel  each  offered  •  them;  they  could 

to  think  «.t"  their  spending  that  first  evening  in  their  child- 
home,  but  Flora  gently,  edly,  refused ;  and  Dr. 
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said  that,  much  as  he  wished  to  be  with  them,  he  believed  thai 
Flora  preferred  having  no  one  but  Meta.  '  I  hope  I  have  done 
Margaret  no  harm,'  were  Flora's  last  words  to  him,  and  they  seemed 
to  explain  her  guarded  manner ;  but  he  found  Margaret  weeping  as 
she  had  never  wept  for  herself,  and  palpitation  and  faintness  were 
the  consequence. 

Ethel  looked  on  at  Flora  as  a  sad  and  perplexing  mystery 
during  the  weeks  that  ensued.  There  were  few  opportunities  of 
being  alone  together,  and  Flora  shrank  from  such  as  there  were — 
nay,  she  checked  all  expression  of  solicitude,  and  made  her  very 
kisses  rapid  and  formal. 

The  sorrow  that  had  fallen  on  the  Grange  seemed  to  have 
changed  none  of  the  usual  habits  there — visiting,  riding,  driving, 
dinners,  and  music,  went  on  with  little  check.  Flora  was  sure  to 
be  found  the  animated,  attentive  lady  of  the  house,  or  else  sharing 
her  husband's  pursuits,  helping  him  with  his  business,  or  assisting 
him  in  seeking  pleasure,  spending  whole  afternoons  at  the  coach- 
maker's,  over  a  carriage  that  they  were  building,  and,  it  was  reported, 
playing  ecarte  in  the  evening. 

Had  grief  come  to  be  forgotten  and  cast  aside  without  effecting 
any  mission  ?  Yet  Ethel  could  not  believe  that  the  presence  of  the 
awful  messenger  was  unfelt,  when  she  heard  poor  George's  heavy 
sigh,  or  when  she  looked  at  Flora's  countenance,  and  heard  the 
peculiar  low,  subdued  tone  of  her  voice,  which,  when  her  words 
were  most  cheerful,  always  seemed  to  Ethel  the  resigned  accent  of 
despair. 

Ethel  could  not  talk  her  over  with  Margaret,  for  all  seemed  tc 
make  it  a  point  that  Margaret  should  believe  the  best.  Dr.  May 
turned  from  the  subject  with  a  sort  of  shuddering  grief,  and  said, 
'  Don't  talk  of  her,  poor  child — only  pray  for  her  ! ' 

Ethel,  though  shocked  by  the  unwonted  manner  of  his  answer, 
was  somewhat  consoled  by  perceiving  that  a  double  measure  of  ten- 
derness had  sprung  up  between  her  father  and  his  poor  daughter. 
If  Flora  had  seemed,  in  her  girlhood,  to  rate  him  almost  cheaply 
this  was  at  an  end  now ;  she  met  him  as  if  his  embrace  were  peace, 
the  gloom  was  lightened,  the  attention  less  strained,  when  he  was 
beside  her,  and  she  could  not  part  with  him  without  pressing  for  a 
speedy  meeting.  Yet,  she  treated  him  with  the  same  reserve  ;  since 
that  one  ghastly  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  the  veil  had 
been  closely  drawn,  and  he  could  not  guess  whether  it  had  been  but 
a  horrible  thought,  or  were  still  an  abiding  impression.  Ethel  could 
gather  no  more  than  that  her  father  was  very  unhappy  about  Flora, 
and  that  Richard  understood  why ;  for  Richard  had  told  her  that 
he  had  written  to  Flora,  to  try  to  persuade  her  to  cease  from  this 
reserve,  but  that  he  had  no  reply. 

Norman  was  not  at  home ;  he  had  undertaken  the  tutorship  of 
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r  the  holidays  j  end  his  father  owned,  with  n 
that  he  was  doing  a iaelj , 

•i,  she  was  Ethel's  ohief  oonsolation,  by  the  redoubled 

BJ0U1  ■]  tu  Ktln-1'.x  uiicx jir«-.-M'il  dnail,  h-.-t  Flur:i  -houM 

1  .•  rejecting  the  chastening  Band,     Mete  bad  the  late 

unty  that  Flora's  apparent  cheerfulness  wai  all  for  I 
sake,  and  thai  it  was  a  most  painful  exertion.     '  If  Ethel  could 
•  herself  sink  together  as  it  were,  and  her  whole  i 
tenanee  relax,  ai  non  u  be  wae  out  of  tight,1  lists  Mid,  '  the  eould 
>ubi  what  misery  these efforti  I    her.' 

•  Why  does  she  go  on  with  them?1  said  Ethel 

rare,'  said   Meta.     '  What   would  of  bin  without 

It'  he  misses  her  for  ten  minub  mi  sboul  1"-' 

.  anything  without  her.     I  cannot  think  bow  he  ean 
help  rd  work  it  is,  sad  bow  he  oan  be  contented  with 

dreadful  Bham  smiles  ]  but  aa  long  as  she  can  giye  him  plea- 
sure, poor  Flora  will  toil  for  him.1 

•  It  is  rery  selfish,'  Ethel  caught  herself  saying, 

no,  it  is  not,' cried  Bfeta      'It  is  not  that  he  will  not  see, 

but  that  be  cannot  see.    <i 1  honest  fellow,  he  really  thinks  it 

-  her.     I  was  so  sorry  one  erening  when 

1  tried  to  take  her  place  at  that  perpetual  tearU,  and  tnlj  him  it 

teased  her;  hi  wistfully  to  her,  and  asked  whether  it  did, 

1  hi  rself  into  such  painful  enjoyment  to  persuade  him 

to  the  contrary ;  and  afterwards  she  said  to  me,  "lid  me  alone, 

' — it  is  the  only  thing  left  me.**1 

1  T1m  •  thing  in  being  husband  and  wife  that  one  cannot 

understand,' slowly  said  Ethel,  so  much  in  her  quaint  way,  that 

Mi  ta  laughed. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Norman'!  Ethel  would,  in  the  warm 

sympathy  and  accustomed  manner  of  Bfeta  Rir<  forgotten 

all  about  the  hopes  and  fears  that,  in  brighter  days,  bad  centred  on 
that  small  personage;  until  one  day, as  sec  came  homefn 
moor,  she  found  "  Sir  Henry  Walkmghame's"  card  on  the  drawing- 
room  tab*  old  like  to  bite  you  !     Coming  here,  are  youF' 
was  her  amiable  reflection  ! 

in  her  riding-habit,  peeped  out  of  Margaret's  room.      0 

It  is  such  a  boon  that  yon  did  not  come 

bonw  sooner,  or  we  should  have  had  to  ri>t<-  home  with  him  I     I 

I  him  asking  for  the  Miss  Mays  '     And  now  I  am  in  1 
that  he  will  go  home  without  falling  in  with  Flora  and  I 

■  I  'ii'l  not  know  he  was  in  these  pai  I 

■  He  same  to  Drydak  la~t  week,  but  the  :  I  rlorn,  end 

re  him  a  genera]  inritation  to  the  <  i r:i • 

•  DO    J/ou    like    him'.''    Said    Kthi'i,  while    Mar- 

amsied  at  In  r  audacity. 

4 1  liked  him  wry  mmh  in  London,1  mid  Meta  ;  '  he  is  pi 
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enough  to  talk  to,  but  somehow,  he  is  not  congruous  here — if  you 
understand  me.  And  I  think  his  coming  oppresses  Flora — she 
turned  quite  pale  when  he  was  announced,  and  her  voice  was  lower 
than  ever  when  she  spoke  to  him.' 

'  Does  he  come  often  ?  '  said  Ethel. 

'  I  don't  think  he  has  anything  else  to  do,'  returned  Meta,  '  foi 
our  house  cannot  be  as  pleasant  as  it  was ;  but  he  is  very  kind  to 
George,  and  for  that  we  must  be  grateful.  One  thing  I  am  afraid 
of,  that  he  will  persuade  us  otf  to  the  yachting  after  all.' 

'  Oh  ! '  was  the  general  exclamation. 

'  Fes,'  said  Meta.  '  George  seemed  to  like  the  plan,  and  I  very 
much  fear  that  he  is  taking  a  dislike  to  the  dear  old  Grange.  I 
heard  him  say,  "  anything  to  get  away."  '  * 

'  Poor  George,  I  know  he  is  restless,'  said  Margaret. 

1  At  least,'  said  Ethel,  '  you  can't  go  till  after  your  birthday, 
Miss  Heiress.' 

'  No,  uncle  Cosham  is  coming,'  said  Meta.  '  Margaret,  you 
must  have  your  stone  laid  before  we  go  ! ' 

'  Dr.  Spencer  promises  it  before  Hector's  holidays  are  over,'  said 
Margaret,  blushing,  as  she  always  did,  with  pleasure,  when  they 
talked  of  the  Church. 

Hector  ErnesclifFe  had  revived  Margaret  wonderfully.  She  was 
seldom  down-stairs  before  the  evening,  and  Ethel  thought  his 
habit  of  making  her  apartment  his  sitting-room,  must  be  as  incon- 
venient to  her,  as  it  was  to  herself;  but  Hector  could  not  be  de 
trop  for  Margaret.  She  exerted  herself  to  fulfil  for  him  all  the 
little  sisterly  offices  that,  with  her  brothers,  had  been  transferred 
to  Ethel  and  Mary  ;  she  threw  herself  into  all  his  schemes,  tried  to 
make  him  endure  Captain  Gordon,  and  she  even  read  his  favourite 
book  of  Wild  Sports,  though  her  feelings  were  constantly  lacerated 
by  the  miseries  of  the  slaughtered  animals.  Her  couch  was  to  him 
as  a  home,  and  he  had  awakened  her  bright  soft  liveliness  which 
had  been  only  dimmed  for  a  time. 

The  Church  was  her  other  great  interest,  and  Dr.  Spencer 
humoured  her  by  showing  her  all  his  drawings,  consulting  her  on 
every  ornament,  and  making  many  a  perspective  elevation,  merely 
that  she  might  see  the  effect. 

llichard  and  Tom  made  it  their  recreation  to  construct  a  model 
of  the  Church  as  a  present  for  her,  and  Tom  developed  a  genius  for 
carving,  which  proved  a  beneficial  interest  to  keep  him  from  surli- 
ness. He  had  voluntarily  propounded  his  intended  profession  to  his 
father,  who  had  been  so  much  pleased  by  his  choice,  that  he  could 
not  but  be  gratified;  though  now  and  then  ambitious  fancies,  and 
discontent  with  Stoneborough,  combined  to  bring  on  his  ordinary 
moody  fits,  the  more,  because  his  habitual  reserve  prevented  anyone 
from  knowing  what  was  working  in  his  mind. 

Finally,  the  llivers'  party  announced  their  intention  of  going  to 
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Wi:'!il  M.  I;i  .    &«  '-'11111- 

1  meeting  at  M  ided  that 

dation  Stone  of  the  Church  ahoald  !»■  bud  on  tb< 
her  birthday,  when  there  would  be  a  gathering  of  the  whole  Eai 
ret  wished.     Dr.  Spencer  had  worked  incredibly  ha 
bring  it  forward,  and  M  and  liquid 

led  bow  personally  thankful  she  felt. 

1  What  a  blessing  thia  Church  has  been  to  thai  j r  girl, 

Dr.  Spencer,  as  bo  left  the  house  with  Mr.  Wilmot.     '  Sow  il 

I 
foundation  ;   I  >J"u! ,i  it"  ahe  wi  the  < 

'Indeed!1  .-.ii'l    Mr.  Wilmot,  shocked.     '  Was  thai 

Thai  recumbent  position  and  wai  I  tin  to 

rganic  disease,  and  Buspense  and  sorrow  have  hastened  it. 
teatfa  "t"  Mr-.   Bin  r  child  was  the  blow  that  called  it 

into  activity,  and,  if  it  last  more  than  a  year,  I  shall  be  surprii 

cannot  p  wish,  but  her  father 

—  I  -  he  aware  of  t!ii-  ''  ' 

•  Be  knows  there  isexi  :  I  think  lie  does  not  open 

result,  but  he  will  bear  it.     Never  was  there  a  man 
to  whom  il  •  naturally  to  lire  like  the  I  the  air.  or 

the  1  ur  Dick  May,'  said  D 

faltering. 

•  The),-  ii  u  strength  of  faith  and  love  in  him,  thai  carrii 

igfa  aU,1  said  Mr.  Wilmot   '  Bis  childlike  natun  bare 

the  trustfulness  that  is,  in  itself,  consolation.    \'<>u  said  how  ('• 
moor  bed  been  blessed  t  •  Margaret — I  think  it  is  the  same  with 
all — not  only  Ethel  and  Richard,  who  have  been  immedu 
i ;  but  that  one  object  baa  been  a  centre  and  aim  I 
rhole  family,  ai  tree  and  unity  to  their  efforts.     I. 

the  g     I  I1    tor,  much  as  1  always  looked  up  to  him — much  good 
did  me  in  my  young  dayi — 1  mn  that  he  • 

provokii 
'If  you  had  t  ri-  -1  to  be  his  keeper  at  Cambridge,  yau  migl 

■  1  i  much  let  dtory: 

ay  you  understand  me,'  said  Mr.   Wilmot.     '  H 
<ju;il  •  another  a  \  to  Jo.' 

II    was  Gar  more  than  I  I  ;•  when  I  came 

1  might  1.  1  thai  such  a  dispositii 

ich  principles  and  such — could  not  hut  shake  off  all  the  di 

thing  was  '  Baid  Mr.  Wilmot,  smiling, '  that  a  man  musl  take 
If  in  hand,  at  some  time  in  his  Life,  and   Dr.  Maj  only  b 
tn  think  himself  responsible  tur  himself,  when  be  lost  nil  wile,  who 

I  m  both.     S  an  admirs 

kaou  well.     1  think  yon  knei  hex 
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'  I  say,'  interrupted  Dr.  Spencer.  '  it  strikes  me  that  we  could 
not  do  better  than  get  up  our  S.  P.  G.  demonstration  on  the  day 
of  the  stone — ' 

Hitherto  the  Stoneborough  subscribers  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  had  been  few  and  far  between  ;  but,  under 
the  new  dynasty,  there  was  a  talk  of  forming  an  association,  and 
having  a  meeting  to  bring  the  subject  forward.  Dr.  Spencer's  pro- 
posal, however,  took  the  Vicar  by  surprise. 

'  Never  could  there  be  a  better  time,'  he  argued.  You  have 
naturally  a  gathering  of  Clergy — people  ought  to  be  liberal  on  such 
an  occasion,  and,  as  Cocksmoor  is  provided  for,  why  not  give  the 
benefit  to  the  missions,  in  their  crying  need.' 

'  True,  but  there  is  no  time  to  send  for  anyone  to  make  a  speech.' 

'  Husband  your  resources.  What  could  you  have  better  than 
young  Harry  and  his  islanders  ? 

'  Harry  would  never  make  a  speech.' 

'  Let  him  cram  Norman.  Young  Lake  tells  me  Norman  made  a 
great  sensation  at  the  Union  at  Oxford,  and  if  his  heart  is  in  the 
work,  he  must  not  shrink  from  the  face  of  his  townsmen.' 

'  No  doubt,  he  had  rather  they  were  savages,'  said  the  Vicar. 
'  And  yourself — you  will  tell  them  of  the  Indian  Missions.' 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Dr.  Spencer.  '  When  my  Drahminhee 
Godson — the  Deacon  I  told  you  of,  comes  to  pay  me  his  promised 
visit,  what  doings  we  shall  have  !  Seriously,  I  have  just  had  letters 
from  him  and  from  others,  that  speak  of  such  need,  that  I  could  feel 
every  moment  wasted  that  is  not  spent  on  their  behalf.' 

Mr.  Wilmot  was  drawn  into  Dr.  Spencer's  house,  and  heard  the 
letters,  till  his  heart  burnt  within  him. 

The  meeting  was  at  once  decided  upon,  though  Ethel  could  not 
see  why  people  could  not  give  without  speechifying,  and  her  two 
younger  brothers  declared  it  was  humbug — Tom  saying,  he  wished 
all  blackamoors  were  out  of  creation,  and  Harry,  that  he  could  not 
stand  palaver  about  his  friend  David.  Dr.  May  threatened  him 
with  being  displayed  on  the  platform  as  a  living  instance  of  the 
effects  of  Missions,  at  which  he  took  alarm,  and  so  seriously  declared 
that  he  should  join  the  Bucephalus  at  once,  that  they  pacified  him 
by  promising  that  he  should  do  as  he  pleased. 

The  Archdeacon  promised  a  Sermon,  and  the  active  Dr.  Spencer 
worked  the  Nine  Muses  and  all  the  rest  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood into  a  state  of  great  enthusiasm  and  expectation.  He  went  to 
the  Grange,  as  he  said,  to  collect  his  artillery ;  prime  Flora  that  she 
might  prime  the  M.  P. ;  made  the  willing  Meta  promise  to  entrap 
the  uncle,  who  was  noted  for  philanthropical  speeches ;  and  himself 
captured  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame,  who  looked  somewhat  rueful  at 
what  he  found  incumbent  on  him  as  a  country  gentleman,  though 
there  might  be  some  compensation  in  the  eagerness  of  Miss  Rivers. 

Norman  had  hardly  set  foot  in  Stoneborough  before  he  was  told 
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what  •  •  liim,  :m  I,  to  I 

it'  it  tuple  matter       \    I1  M  him.  it  was 

ntih  the  penalty  win  M  ,  f..r 

couii  I       land       \  altogether  lookiug  much  I 

than  when  he  bad  been  laal  :it  home,  and  bis  spirits  w< 

lie  had  turned  his  wholi ul  to  the  can  i  r  he  bad  i 
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ng  for  others,  with  thoughts  too  much  absorbed  on  thei 
it)  of  making  himself  the  primary 
stud)  •  mplation.    The  pi 

t!i«-  i  for  tendencies  like  his,  and  he  had  found  it  out     II  • 

ealm,  though  gi  rfulnesaeame  i 

had  been  uneasy  about  him,  and  mournfully  watching] r  Plora, 
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your  own  happini 

man  coloured  as  if  ho  undersl 1  more  than  met  the  oar. 

icne  ware  rery  busy  preparing  presents  for  Nl  I 
rs,  and  everyone  was  anxious  to  soften  her  to  the  thought  of 
this  first  birthday  without  her  father.    Each  of  the  family  oon trio 

pretty  Little  trifle,  ohoioe  in  workmanship  <>r  kind  in  derioe, 
and  i  I  and  marked  with  the  initials  of  the  giver, 

!l  up  by  Mai.  mmitted  to  Flora's  charge.     Blanche 

bowen  r,  much  trouble  in  extracting  ■  gift  from  Norman,  and 
nly  j  i<  Ided  at  last,  on  finding  that  all  his  brothers  bad  sent  some- 
thing, .-<»  that  hi-  omission  would  be  marked.     Then  be  dived  into 
the  reoeasi  .  and  himself  sealed   up  ■  little  paroel,  of 

which  he  would  not  allow  bis  sisters  to  inspect  the  contents. 

Kthcl  had  a  hhrcwd  l'u> -.->.      Sin-  nnu  inhered  hi>  having,  in  the 

Hush  of  ioj  at  Margan  I  aent,  rather  prematurely  caused  ■ 

rut  with  a    Daisy,  and  "  Pearl  in   the  meadow  "as  the 

motto;  and  his  having  said  that  be  should  keep  it  as  ■  wedding 

nt.     She  could  understand  that  be  was  willing  to  pari  with  it 

without  remark. 

Plora  in- 1  Mi  ta  in  her  sitting  room,  on  the  morning  of  the  day, 
nrhi>  h  Uy  ii[Min  the  young  girl,  as  i-lm  thougl 

ifieetioo  and  new  responsibilities.     It'  the  fondness  of  ■  - 
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lent  in  their  construction;  and  Metal 
unliu-ss  as  it  was  mi  ..lit .  and  i<  It  the  affection  that  would  not 
1  herself  lorn  Ij      E  I  to  go  and  thank  them 

all  at  01 

■  1 1  [f  Lord  (  will  span  ywo,  and 
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your  business  should  be  over  in  time,  you  could  drive  in,  and  try  tc 
bring  papa  borne  with  you.5 

'  O  thank  you,  Flora,  That  is  a  kind  treat,  in  case  the  morn- 
ing should  be  very  awful ! ' 

Margaret  Agatha  Rivers  signed  her  documents,  listened  to  ex- 
planations, and  was  complimented  by  her  uncle  on  not  thinking  it 
necessary  to  be  senseless  on  money  matters,  like  her  cousin,  Agatha 
Langdale. 

Still  she  looked  a  little  oppressed,  as  she  locked  up  the  tokens  of 
her  wealth,  and  the  sunshine  of  her  face  did  not  beam  out  again  till 
she  arrived  at  Stoneborough,  and  was  dispensing  her  pretty  thanks 
to  the  few  she  found  at  home. 

'  Ethel  out  and  Norman  ?     His  seal  is  only  too  pretty — 

'  They  are  all  helping  Dr.  Spencer  at  Cocksmoor.' 

1  What  a  pity  !  But  it  is  so  very  kind  of  him  to  treat  me  as  a 
Daisy.  In  some  ways  I  like  his  present  for  that  the  best  of  all,' 
said  Mcta. 

1  I  will  Uil  him  so,'  said  Mary.  • 

Yes — no  ' — said  Meta.     '  I  am  not  pretending  to  be  anything 
half  so  nice.' 

Mary  and  Blanche  fell  upon  her  for  calling  herself  anything  but 
the  nicest  flower  in  the  world ;  and  she  contended  that  she  was 
nothing  better  than  a  parrot-tulip,  stuck  up  in  a  parterre  ;  and  just 
as  the  discussion  was  becoming  a  game  of  romps,  Dr.  May  came  in, 
and  the  children  shouted  to  him  to  say  whether  his  humming-bird 
were  a  Daisy  or  a  Tulip. 

'  That  is  as  she  comports  herself,'  he  said,  playfully. 

'  Which  means  that  you  don't  think  her  quite  done  for,'  said  Meta. 

'  Not  quite,'  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  droll  intonation;  'but  I  have 
not  seen  what  this  morning  may  have  done  to  her.' 

'  Come  and  see,  then,'  said  Meta.  '  Flora  told  me  to  bring  you 
home — and  it  is  my  birthday,  you  know.  Never  mind  waiting  to 
tell  Ethel.  Margaret  will  let  her  know  that  I'll  keep  you  out  of 
mischief.' 

As  usual,  Dr.  May  could  not  withstand  her — and  she  carried  him 
off  in  triumph  in  her  pony  carriage. 

'  Then  you  don't  give  me  up  yet  ? '  was  the  first  thing  she  said, 
as  they  were  off  the  stones. 

'  What  have  you  been  doing  to  make  me  ?  '  said  he. 

'  Doiuo;  or  not  doinc — one  or  the  other,'  she  said.    '  But  indeed 

-r  •  111 

1  wanted  to  have  you  to  myself.     I  am  in  a  great  puzzle ! 

'  Sir  Henry  !  I  hope  she  won't  consult  me  !  '  thought  Dr.  May, 
as  he  answered,  '  Well,  my  dear.' 

'  I  fear  it  is  a  lasting  puzzle,'  she  said.  '  What  shall  I  do  with 
all  this  money  ?  ' 

'  Keep  it  in  the  Bank,  or  buy  railway  shares  ? '  said  Dr.  May, 
looking  arch. 
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'  Thank  j  question  f"r  to  in  the  <'if  \.     I 

want  \<>u  to  answer  mo  in  do      I  »  inl  to  : 

duty  now  tli.it  I  bars  my  means  in  my  own  ban 

•  Tli.  I  enough  :ir< ni!i<l — ' 

I  d  i  little  bere  and  then,  but  I 

■  i  In  :ir  o  ft  n  of  niv  thought*.      Flora  i 

i  They  are  obliged  to 

—  it  is  their  position  :  l>ut  I  esanof  make  rat  whether 
;t  it  mine.     I  don'l  I  am  like  1  irho  hare  to  go  out 

as  a  matter  of  obedii 

!.  r.  .1.  I. ut  eooid  only  mi  .  '  Foe  i 
be  ind<  p<  ndent,'  Bigbed  M<  ta.       I 
is  i  t"  be  trusted  alone,  and  in  the  mean  tins — ' 
'Probablj  sr  will  bo  found,'  aaid  Um  D  Fouand 

\"iir  meani  will  find  their — their rooatioa.1 

M        ealmly  speaking  the  word  that  be  had 
avoided     '  I  think  not.1 
■  \\  by  ? ' — be  began. 
'  I  do  not  think  good  men  like  Iniiv- 

tie  became  strongly  interested  in  a  corn-field,  and  she  resumed, 
I  should  only  do  harm.     It  may  l>e  my  duty  t<>  wait     All 

I  wish  to  know  is,  whether  it  u 

'I  see  yon  are  not  like  girls  who  know  their  duty,  an  I 
ise  it  is  not  the  duty  they  lib 

r;.  thing.      It  is  my  liking  it  so  much  that  makes 
fraid.' 

■  _'  t  i  Hyde?' 
t  1  like  the  .-ailii»L'  bog  Harry  I  [don'l 

as  if  that  were  waste,  because  1  ean  sometimes  spars  poor  PI 
little.     We  could  not  ht  bar  gs  skua.' 

:  never  t"  ar  to  be  without  s  mission  of  comfort,1  said 
I>r.  Ifaj.  Four  "spirit  full  of  glee"  was  given  yon  for  something. 
STour  prea  my  y»<r  Flora  than  yon  or  she  go 

to  leave  her  now,' said  Meta,  earnestly.    •  I  onlj 
whether  I  ought  to  seek  for  my  work.1 

•  It  will  seek  you,  when  the  time  son  i 

i  meantime  1  must  do  what  somes  to  hand,  and  take  it  as 
humiliation  that  it  i*  not  m  the  more  obviously  blessed  tasks  I     A 

r  ili'l  tn  Ethel.     But,  oh  !  my  mi 

II  t  it  to  be  laid  op  for  myself  I ' 

'For  your  sail,  whan  it  tei  i       smiling — then 

Jy,  •  There  are  but  too  many  sails  for  the  interest     The  prin- 

eij.al  is  yow  tiu-t,  till  the  time  00006.' 

Meta smiled, and ws  U>  think  that  1  mid 

mow. 
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CHAPTER    XXII 


1  0  dear!  '  sighed  Etheldred,  as  she  fastened  her  white  muslin,  <  I'm 
afraid  it  is  my  nature  to  hate  my  neighbour  !  ' 

'  My  dear  Ethel,  what  is  coming  next  ? '  said  Margaret. 

'  I  like  my  neighbour  at  home,  and  whom  I  have  to  work  for,  very 
much,'  said  Ethel, '  but  oh  !  my  neighbour  that  I  have  to  be  civil  to  ! ' 

'  Poor  old  King  !  I  am  afraid  your  day  will  be  spoilt  with  all  your 
toils  as  lady  of  the  house.     I  wish  I  could  help  you.' 

'  Let  me  have  my  grumble  out,  and  you  will ! '  said  Ethel. 

'  Indeed  I  am  sorry  you  have  this  bustle,  and  so  many  to  entertain, 
when  I  know  you  would  rather  have  the  peaceful  feelings  belonging 
to  the  day  undisturbed.     I  should  like  to  shelter  you  up  here.' 

'  It  is  very  ungrateful  of  me,'  said  Ethel, «  when  Dr.  Spencer  works 
so  hard  for  us,  not  to  be  willing  to  grant  anything  to  him.' 

'  And — but  then  I  have  none  of  the  trouble  of  it — I  can't  help 
liking  the  notion  of  sending  out  the  Church  to  the  island  whence  the 
Church  came  home  to  us.' 

'  Yes — '  said  Ethel, '  if  we  could  do  it  without  holding  forth  ! ' 

'  Come,  Ethel,  it  is  much  better  than  the  bazaar — it  is  no  field 
fur  vanity.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Ethel.     '  What  a  mess  everyone  will  make  ! 

0  if  I  could  but  stay  away,  like  Harry  !  There  will  be  Dr.  Hoxton 
being  sonorous  and  prosy,  and  Mr.  Lake  will  stammer,  and  that  will 
be  nothing  to  the  misery  of  our  own  people's  work.  George  will 
flounder,  and  look  at  Flora,  and  she  will  sit  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  Dr.  Spencer  will  come  out  of  his  proper  self,  and  be 
complimentary  to  people  who  deserve  it  no  more ! — And  Norman — 

1  wish  I  could  ruu  away !  ' 

'  Richard  says  we  do  not  guess  how  well  Norman  speaks.' 

'  Richard  thinks  Norman  can  do  anything  he  can't  do  himself! 
It  is  all  chance — he  may  do  very  well,  if  he  gets  into  his  "  funny 
state"  but  he  always  suffers  for  that,  and  he  will  certainly  put  one 
into  an  agony  at  the  outset.  I  wish  Dr.  Spencer  would  have  let  him 
alone  !  And  then  there  will  be  that  Sir  Henry,  whom  I  can't  abide  ! 
Oh  !  I  wish  I  were  more  charitable,  like  Miss  Bracy,  and  Mary,  who 
will  think  all  so  beautiful' 

'  So  will  you,  when  you  come  home,'  said  Margaret. 

'  If  I  could  only  be  talking  to  Cherry,  and  Dame  Hall !  I  think 
the  school  children  enter  into  it  very  nicely,  Margaret.  Did  I  tell 
you  how  nicely  Ellen  Reid  answered  about  the  Hymn,  "  From 
Greenland's  icy  mountains?  "  She  did  not  seem  to  have  made  it  a 
mere  geographical  lesson,  like  Fanny  Grigg — ' 

Ethel's  misanthropy  was  happily  conducted  off  via  the  Cocksmoor 
children,  and  any  lingering  remains  were  dissipated  by  her  amuse- 
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ral,  necessitating  honpitalitj  •  ofherown 

rank,  was  burthen  enough  seriously  to  disturb  the  repose  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  attainment  of  her  object,  and  to  render  difficult  the 
recu-  which  she  needed  for  the  praise  and  prayer  thi  I 

frit  dne  from  her,  and  which  seemed  to  oppress  her  In  art,  I 

i  of  the  ins  f  her  partial  expression,     [t  was  well  for  her 

that  the  day  began  with  the  calm  >  in  the  Minsi   r,  where  it 

was  her  own  fault  if  cares  haunted  her,  and  she  could 
of  her  in.  •  1  wishes  to  have  all  her  own  way,  and 

,  as  ever,  be  led  aright  into  than]  for  the  unl 

orowning  of  her  labours. 

The   Ajohdes  ton  amplified  what   Margaret   had  that 

morning  i  any  on  her  sense  of  appropri 

•'  the  «lay  being  bestowed  on  distant  lands. 
But  the  ordeal  was  \'t  to  come,  and  though  blaming  ' 
mything  but  comfortable,  as  the  world  repaired  to  the  Town-hall, 
the  room  where  the  sam<  I  iften  met  for  such  diverse  puri 

— now  an  orrery  displayed  by  s  conceited  lecturer,  now  a  ball,  now  a 
eeting,  a   oonoeii   or  i  poultry  shew,  where  rival 
Bamburgfa  and  Dorking  uplifted  their  voices  in  the  places  of  Bfario 
•  iri.-i.  all  beneath  the  benignant  portrait  of  Nicholas  RsndwTl, 

towment  of  the  scholarship  in  has 
hand,  and  s  chequered  pavement  at  his 

Who  knows  n.it  an  B.  I*.  'J.  meetii  aiety  of  the  serious, 

and  the  first  public  spectacle  to  the  young,  who,  like  Blanche  and 
Auli'  with  admiration  at  the  rows  of  bonnets,  and  with  awe 

at  the  Mark  mats  mi  the  platform,  while  the  relations  of  the 
black  iffer,  like  Ethel,  fr  I  of  the  public 

speaking  of  their  best  fri< 
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went  round  in  s  circle,  as  if  he  could  not  find  bis  way  out 
Ijord  Cosham  was  fluent,  but  s  great  many  words  went  t  i  rery small 
substance;  and  no  wonder,  thought  Bthel,when  all  they  had  to  pn 
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row  might,  perhaps,  have  heard,  and  which  resulted  in  Dr.  Spencei 
standing  up.  Ethel  hardly  would  have  known  who  was  speaking 
had  her  eyes  been  shut.  His  voice  was  so  different,  when  raised 
and  pitched,  so  as  to  shew  its  power  and  sweetness ;  the  fine  polish 
of  his  manner  was  redoubled,  and  every  sentence  had  the  most 
graceful  turn.  It  was  like  listening  to  a  well-written  book,  so 
smooth  and  so  fluent,  and  yet  so  earnest — his  pictures  of  Indian  life 
so  beautiful,  and  his  strong  affection  for  the  converts  he  described 
now  and  then  making  his  eyes  fill,  and  his  voice  falter,  as  if  losing 
the  thread  of  his  studied  composition — a  true  and  dignified  work  of 
art,  that  made  Dr.  May  whisper  to  Flora,  "  You  see  what  he  can 
do.  They  would  have  given  anything  to  have  had  him  for  a 
lecturer." 

With  half  a  sigh,  Ethel  saw  Norman  rise,  and  step  forward.  He 
beo-an  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and,  in  a  low  modest  tone,  to 
speak  of  the  islands  that  Harry  had  visited;  but  gradually  the 
poetic  nature,  inherent  in  him,  gained  the  mastery;  and  though  his 
language  was  strikingly  simple,  in  contrast  with  Dr.  Spencer's  ornate 
periods,  and  free  from  all  trace  of  "  the  lamp,"  it  rose  in  beauty  and 
fervour  at  every  sentence.  The  feelings  that  had  decided  his  lot 
gave  energy  to  his  discourse,  and  repressed  as  they  had  been  by 
reserve  and  diffidence,  now  flowed  forth,  and  gave  earnestness  to 
natural  gifts  of  eloquence  of  the  highest  order.  After  his  quiet, 
unobtrusive  beginning,  there  was  the  more  wonder  to  find  how  he 
seemed  to  raise  up  the  audience  with  him,  in  breathless  attention, 
as  to  a  strain  of  sweet  music,  carrying  them  without  thought  of  the 
scene,  or  of  the  speaker,  to  the  lovely  isles,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
noble  promise,  but  withering  for  lack  of  knowledge;  and  finally 
closing  his  speech,  when  they  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
by  an  appeal  that  touched  them  all  home  ;  '  for  well  did  he  know,' 
said  he, '  that  the  universal  brotherhood  was  drawn  closest  in  circles 
nearer  home,  that  beneath  the  shadow  of  their  own  old  Minster, 
gladness  and  mourning  floated  alike  for  all;  and  that  all  those 
who  had  shared  in  the  welcome  to  one,  given  back  as  it  were  from 
the  grave,  would  own  the  same  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  hospitable 
islanders.' 

He  ceased.  His  father  wiped  his  spectacles,  and  almost  audibly 
murmured,  "  Bless  him  !  "  Ethel,  who  had  sat  like  one  enchanted, 
forgetting  who  spoke,  forgetting  all  save  the  islanders,  half-turned, 
and  met  llichard's  smiling  eyes,  and  his  whisper — "  I  told  you  so." 

The  impress  of  a  man  of  true  genius  and  power  had  been  made 
throughout  the  whole  assembly  ;  the  Archdeacon  put  Norman  out  of 
countenance  by  the  thanks  of  the  meeting,  for  his  admirable  speech, 
and  all  the  world,  except  the  Oxford  men,  were  in  a  state  of  .*>-- 
much  surprise  as  pleasure. 

'  Splendid  speaker,  Norman  May,  if  he  would  oftener  put  himself 
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"'I'll  peaking  of  it     0  raid  live  such  things,  not 

;  Meta  Etii 
red  the  rej  orl  -  of  I 
tain,  whei  ,nl  the  ha 

rm,  whom   Dr.    May.  in    vehement    hospitality,  had    brought 

tolanelu ,  to  Ethel's  j  there  should  i 

_-'u  for  them  to  i 

pitied  lit  r  Bisters  l>ut  heard  that  all  \.  well; 

Flora  was  taking  care  of  the  eld<  re,  and  Harry  and  M 
makii  merry  at  the  table  on  the  lawn.     Dr. 

a  siek  gardener  at  Drydali 

•    | 

'W<  'Ethel 

Norman.     1  had  no  notionwhatwaa  bathe  lad.     I 
maaed  with  his  I  •  hard  to  gh     such 

bat  there,]  h  should 

have  taoj  at  me  b  tfc  r-  and  then,  I 

my  1> 

■  ( ) 

illant  old     ■  I 

my  Margaret,  wo  will  think  <<i'  \>>u — 1  wiah — ' 

■ 
dear  little  Daisy  l""k-  ju-;  ::-  In  r  godfather  in. 
when  her  father  quitted  I 
Margaret's   ;  to  reclaim  hei 
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bonnet,  and,  with  a  merry  smile,  to  leave  word  that  she  was  walking 
on  to  Cocksmoor.     Margaret  remonstrated  on  the  heat. 

'  Let  me  alone,'  said  she,  making  her  pretty  wilful  gesture. 
1  Ethel  and  Mary  ought  to  have  a  lift,  and  I  have  had  no  walking 
to-day.' 

'  My  dear,  you  don't  know  how  far  it  is.     You  can't  go  alone.' 

'I  am  lying  in  wait  for  Miss  Bracy,  or  something  innocent,'  said 
Meta.     '  In  good  time — here  comes  Tom.' 

Tom  entered,  declaring  that  he  had  come  to  escape  from  the 
clack  down- stairs. 

'  I'll  promise  not  to  clack,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  take  care 
of  me  to  Cocksmoor,'  said  Meta. 

'  Do  you  intend  to  walk  ?  ' 

'  If  you  will  let  me  be  your  companion.' 

1 1  shall  be  most  happy,'  said  Tom,  colouring  with  gratification, 
such  as  he  might  not  have  felt,  had  he  known  that  he  was  chosen 
for  his  innocence. 

He  took  a  passing  glimpse  at  his  neck-tie,  screwed  up  the  nap 
of  his  glossy  hat  to  the  perfection  of  its  central  point,  armed  himself 
with  a  knowing  little  stick,  and  hurried  his  fair  companion  out  by 
the  back-door,  as  much  afraid  of  losing  the  glory  of  being  her  sole 
protector  as  she  was  of  falling  in  with  an  escort  of  as  much  conse- 
quence, in  other  eyes,  as  was  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  own. 

She  knew  him  less  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  her  first  amusement 
was,  keeping  silence  to  punish  him  for  complaining  of  clack ;  but 
he  explained  that  he  did  not  mean  quiet,  sensible  conversation — he 
only  referred  to  those  foolish  women's  raptures  over  the  gabble 
they  had  been  hearing  at  the  Town  Hall. 

She  exclaimed,  whereupon  he  began  to  criticise  the  speakers 
with  a  good  deal  of  acutcness,  exposing  the  weak  points,  but 
magnanimously  owning  that  it  was  tolerable  for  the  style  of  thing, 
and  might  go  down  at  Stoneborough. 

'  I  wonder  you  did  not  stay  away  as  Harry  did.' 

'  I  thought  it  would  be  marked,'  observed  the  thread-paper  Tom, 
as  if  he  had  been  at  least  County  member. 

(  You  did  quite  right,'  said  Meta,  really  thinking  so. 

'  I  wished  to  hear  Dr.  Spencer,  too,'  said  Tom.  '  There  is  a  man 
who  does  know  how  to  speak !  He  has  seen  something  of  the  world, 
and  knows  what  he  is  talking  of.' 

I  But  he  did  not  come  near  Norman.' 

I I  hated  listening  to  Norman,'  said  Tom.  '  Why  should  he  go 
and  set  his  heart  on  those  black  savages  ?  ' 

'  They  are  not  savages  in  New  Zealand.' 

1  They  are  all  niggers  together,'  said  Tom,  vehemently.  '  I 
cannot  think  why  Norman  should  care  for  them  more  than  for  his 
own  brothers  and  sisters.  All  I  know  is,  that  if  I  were  my  father 
I  would  never  give  my  consent.' 


Illl.  UN.  L'i.'i 

'It  is  Lueky  you  an  not,' said   Bfeta,  sniiling  defiance,  I 

.'•  -hum*  in  DOT  6J*       '  I  'r.    >la\    mil.'-  the 

■  ..  mind.' 

•  \]\ or} bo  imebody  i 

■  Who  are  the  rictims  1 

•All  ..t'li-.     What  i"  without   Norman?     Ha  i' 

worth  all  of  us  put  together;  and   I  — '  Bfeta  Was  drai 
is  she  had  never  been  I  be  broke  off  abort, 

l'u  11  of  emotion,  that  made  him  remind  her  of  hi-  father. 

•  Zou  might  go  out  and  follow  in  hi  i. i « 1  ahe,  u  thu 

ding  hope  she  oould 
'Not    1.     Don!  you  know  what   is  to  happen  to  me?     Ah  I 
Flora  baa  oo<  told  yoa     1  thought  ahe  would  not  t hink  ;t  grand 
enough,     Bhe  talked  about  diplomacy — ' 
Bui  what  ? '  aaked  Bfeta,  anxioualy. 
'Only  thai  I  am  to  stick  to  the  old  shop,'  aaid  Tom.     '  Don't 
t.  II  anyone;  I  would  not  have  the  fellows  know  it.' 
'Do  3    i  mean  your  father's  profession  P' 

'  v- 

•oh'  n  don't  talk  of  that  aaif  you  despised  it?' 

■  [f  it  is  g 1  enough  for  him,  it  i  ough  for  me,  I  sup- 

1  Tom.     '  I  hate  everything,  when  I  think  of  my  brothers1 
:  over  the  world,  while  I.  do  what  1  will,  I  must  1"-  tied  down 
to  this  slow  place  all  the  rest  of  my  days.' 

were  awaj  old  be  longing  after  it." 

;    but   L  can't  gi  t  away.' 

'Surely, if  the  notion  is  n>  unpli  you,  Dr.  May  would 

•  It  ifl  mj       '  lioe,  and  that'  I  of  it.' 

•  I  don't  understand.1 

'D  i?  Norman  told  me  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to 

him,  if  I  would  turn  my  mind   that   way — I     I    I    ■  dust 

Norman.     L  found  be  thought  he  must,  if  I  did  n«>t ;  and. 
know,  he  is  tit  for  all   sorts  of   thngs   that —  B 

about  him,  that  makes  him  turn  white,  if  one  d 
but  cut   i  id   how  he   n  r  go  through 

hospitals — ' 

Bfeta  suspected  that  Tom  was  inclined  t.>  munch  int 
iu  want*  d  t'>  .-j  are  him,'  she 

!  and  papa  v.  ring,  that  T  <  in't  say 

a  word  of  the  :  DM 

up  'ii  Aubrey,  and  he  is  weakly,  i 
help  my  father  for  manj 

was  much  Btruek  at  tl  !  the  aolf* 

aacrul  I  by  the  sullen  manner  which  she  aim  a  t.; 

t.     '  What  is  done  for  snob  i  happy/ 

I 
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'  Not  the  study,'  said  Tom.  '  The  science  is  famous  work.  1 
like  what  I  see  of  it  in  my  father's  books,  and  there's  a  splendid 
skeleton  at  the  hospital,  that  I  long  to  be  at.  If  it  were  not  for 
Stoneborough,  it  would  be  all  very  well ;  but,  if  I  should  get  on 
evTer  so  well  at  the  examinations,  it  all  ends  here  !  I  must  come 
back,  and  go  racing  about  this  miserable  circuit,  just  like  your  gold 
pheasant  rampaging  in  his  cage,  seeing  the  same  stupid  people  all 
my  days.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Meta,  in  a  low,  heartfelt  voice,  '  it  is  a  noble, 
beautiful  thing  to  curb  down  your  ambition  for  such  causes.  Tom, 
I  like  you  for  it.' 

The  glance  of  those  beautiful  eyes  was  worth  having.  Turn 
coloured  a  little,  but  assumed  his  usual  gruffness. 

'  I  can't  bear  sick  people,'  he  said. 

'  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,'  said  Meta,  '  that  few  lives  could 
come  up  to  Dr.  May's.  Think  of  going  about,  always  watched  for 
with  hope,  often  bringing  gladness  and  relief;  if  nothing  else,  com- 
fort and  kindness,  his  whole  business  doing  good.' 

'  One  is  paid  for  it,'  said  Tom. 

'  Nothing  could  ever  repay  Dr.  May,'  said  Meta.  '  Csn  any  one 
feel  the  fee  anything  but  a  mere  form  ?  Besides,  think  of  the  num- 
bers and  numbers  that  he  takes  nothing  from ;  and  oh  !  to  how 
many  he  has  brought  the  most  real  good,  when  they  would  have  shut 
their  door  against  it  in  any  other  form  ?  Oh  !  Tom,  I  think  none 
of  you  guess  how  every  one  feels  about  your  father.  I  recollect 
one  poor  woman  saying,  after  he  had  attended  her  brother,  "  He 
could  not  save  his  body,  but  surely,  ma'm,  I  think  he  was  the  saving 
of  his  soul."  ' 

'  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  my  being  like  my  father,'  said  Tom. 

Meta  thought  perhaps  not,  but  she  was  full  of  admiration  of  his 
generosity,  and  said,  •  You  will  make  it  the  same  work  of  love,  and 
charity  is  the  true  glory.' 

'  Any  inroad  on  Tom's  reserve  I  and  depressed  nature  was  a 
benefit ;  and  he  was  of  an  age  to  be  susceptible  of  the  sympathy  of 
one  so  pretty  and  so  engaging.  lie  had  never  been  so  much  gra- 
tified or  encouraged,  and,  wishing  to  prolong  the  tcte  a  tete,  he 
chose  to  take  the  short  cut  through  the  fir  plantations,  unfrequented 
on  account  of  the  perpendicular,  spiked  railings  that  divided  it  from 
the  lane. 

Meta  was  humming-bird  enough  to  be  undismayed.  She  put 
nand  and  foot  wherever  he  desired,  flattered  him  by  letting  him 
handily  help  her  up,  and  bounded  light  as  a  feather  down  on  the 
other  side,  congratulating  herself  on  the  change  from  the  dusty  lane 
to  the  whispering  pine  woods,  between  which  wound  the  dark  path, 
bestrewn  with  brown  slippery  needle-leaves,  and  edged  with  the 
delicate  feathering  ling  aud  tufts  of  soft  grass. 

Tom  had  miscalculated  the  chances  of  interruption.     Meta  wai 


1 1 1 1  '_'17 

Lingering  to  tri  I  highway  of  some 

if  billook,  when  the]  w<  re  hailed  from  behind,  u  ■!  hi  r  -  [tin 
felt  1  I   :  ■  •  of  Norman  and 

sjK-cth  «'  of  fir  trui 

'Hollo  I      Tom,    \vh:it    :i    guide    \  •    rnian. 

That  fonoa  which  even  lit  In  I  and  Marj 

•  Marv  elimbfl  like  ■  oow,  and  Ethi  1  I: 
Tom.     '  r)  ii  bird.1 

1  And  Tom  helped 
eellent  m 
• 

■  Bait  |  '      man — '  t-  •  t  for  M 

I  i   i iy.     •  I  must  gel  there  in  time  t.»  a  |   I>.-. 

! |.  i-  tolerably  knowing  abont  1. 
tiat  there  u  ■  dodge  beyond  him.     Oome  on,  Tom.1 

He  drew  on  the  relnetanl  Estonian,  who  Looked  repiningl; 

Dg  distan  .  him  and  the  Other  pair,  till  a  turn 

in  the  path  eal  off  his  i 

1 1  doI  know  what  \  ra  have  undertaken,'  said 

in. 

i  a  oapital  wa]  i        And  1  know,  ■ 

•  Bame  walk.' 

•  Ethi  1  i^  no  rale.1 

.i 

rmed  EtheL1 
What   aa  ambiguous  word  I     Either  P 

i-  tip'  world  drawing  us  from  i'.' 

tea  "i-  stumbling-blocks.1 

•  Aii  ;  difficult  '|iii  stion,  when  t < >  ben  1  them,  or  to  bend 

ml"1 
'  Th  some  guiding,'  said  Norman. 

"I    believe  there  ;-.'  said  lleta,  'but  when  trump  I 

g  around,  i--  i-  hard  to  know  whether  one  i-  really  ••waiting 
."  "i-  only  dawdling." 

•  It  i  Lf-denial  in  the  unm  in  tho 

char  '"inimii, 

•  Vt  -■.  but  they,  being  shot  at,  ar.'  nol  deceiving  themseb 

•  I    appose  Belf-deceptioD  <>n  those  i -•  >ii 1 1 ~  is  \.  rj  oomi 

ecially  among  young  ladi  -.'  said  Bfeta.     '  1  hear  bo  mueh 
of  whal  girla  would  '1".  if  they  i  i.  that  II 

them  Like  Ethel— do  what  thej  oan,     And  then  it  strikes  me  that 
1  am  dob  •  .  tiring  wilfully  in  indulgence,  and  p 

tru>t  in  oay  own  misgivings  and  du 

'I  should  to  do  with 

yuu,  a^  with  any  Living  areata 

4  Vuu  don't  1-  r  I  oould  .   If<  t :,  laughing 
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'  Though  less  from  having  any  thing  to  complain  of,  than  from  hav 
ing  nothing  to  complain  of.' 

'  You  mean,'  he  said,  pausing  with  a  seriousness  and  hesitation 
that  startled  her.  '  Do  you  mean  that  this  is  not  the  course  of  lifa 
that  you  would  choose  ?  ' 

A  sort  of  bashfulncss  made  her  put  her  answer  playfully, 

All  play  and  no  work  makes  Jack  a  mere  toy." ' 

'  Toys  have  a  kindly  mission,  and  I  may  be  good  for  nothing 
else ;  but  I  would  have  rather  been  a  coffee-pot  than  a  China 
shepherdess.' 

The  gaiety  disconcerted  him,  and  he  seemed  to  try  to  be  silent, 
or  to  reply  in  the  same  tone,  but  he  could  not  help  returning  to  the 
subject.  '  Then  you  find  no  charm  in  the  refinements  to  which  you 
have  been  brought  up  ? ' 

'  Only  too  much,'  said  Meta, 

lie  was  silent,  and  fearing  to  have  addel  to  his  fine  lady  impres- 
sion, she  resumed.  '  I  mean  that  I  never  could  dislike  anything, 
and  kindness  gives  these  things  a  soul ;  but,  of  course,  I  should  be 
better  satisfied,  if  I  lived  harder,  and  had  work  to  do.' 

'  Meta ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  you  tempt  me  very  much  !  Would 
you? — No,  it  is  too  unreasonable.  .  Would  you  share — share  the 
work  that  I  have  undertaken  ?  ' 

He  turned  aside  and  leant  against  a  tree,  as  if  not  daring  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  agitated  words  that  had  broken  from  him. 
She  had  little  imagined  whither  his  last  sayings  had  been  tending 
and  stood  still,  breathless  with  tho  surprise. 

'  Forgive  me,'  he  said,  hastily.  '  It  was  very  wrong.  I  nevei 
meant  to  have  vexed  you,  by  the  betrayal  of  my  vain  affection.' 

He  seemed  to  be  going,  and  this  roused  her.  '  Stay,  Norman,' 
exclaimed  she.  '  Why  should  it  vex  me  ?  I  should  like  it  very 
much,  indeed.' 

He  faced  suddenly  towards  her;  '  Meta,  Meta,  is  it  possible? 
Do  you  know  what  you  arc  saying  ?  ' 

<I  think  I  do.' 

'  You  must  understand  me,'  said  Norman,  striving  to  speak 
calmly.  '  You  have  been — Words  will  not  express  what  you  have 
beeu  to  me  for  past  years,  but  I  thought  you  too  far  beyond  my 
hopes.  I  knew  I  ought  to  be  removed  from  you — I  believed  that 
those  who  are  debarred  from  earthly  happiness,  are  marked  for 
especial  tasks.  I  never  intended  you  to  know  what  actuated  me. 
and  now  the  work  is  undertaken,  and — and  I  cannot  turn  back — ' 
he  added,  quickly,  as  if  fearing  himself. 

'  No,  indeed,'  was  her  steady  reply. 

'  Then  I  may  believe  it !  '  cried  Norman.  5Tou  do — you  will 
•-you  deliberately  choose  to  share  it  with  me  ?  ' 

'  I  will  try  not  to  be  a  weight  on  you,'  answered  the  youm.  gvH, 


i !  i  ] :   i'\i    . 

with    i  humility.      '  It  f      lid  be  the 

|o  privilege.     1  really  do  not  think   I  .mi  a  fine  lady 
i  a  ill  teach  dm  1 1 • » t  to  be  too  onwortl 

•  1  you  know  not  what  I   am.      ^  i  with 

•  -i-iiirt in  it,  to  ehcer— M<  ti    Nl  •  ..  life  is  so  much 
■  I     mnot  understand  it  yet — after  the  long 
dreary  h  — ' 

1     mt  think  whj — "  Meta  had  luUf  said,  when  feminine  dignity 
oheoked  the  words,  oonaekraaneaf  and 
her,  dyed  her  cheeks  crimson,  and  stifled  her  roi 

1        -  tin'  same  with  Norman,  and  bashfulnees  makii  ■ 

tfa — in  t In  v  went  und<  r  it-  dominion,  in  a  condition 
(ually  of  discomfort  and  felicity;  dreading  the  sound  of 
their  own  voioes,  afraid  of  i 

.'h  other  \> tv  strangely  and  ungratefully,  yet  without  an 
..hat  to  say  next,  or  the  power  of  speaking  t  i  r  - 1 ;  and  therefore 
iwards,  looking  grai  _ht  along  the  path,  ai  it'  to 

prevent  the  rabbits  and  I  •  from  guessing  thai  anything  had 

i  them. 
l»r.  Bfaj  had  made  his  call  at  Drydale,  and  was  driving  np  a 
tween  furaey  hanks,  hailing  to  Ooeksmoor,  when  he 
■  tail  gi  ntleman  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  s  little 
lady  on  the  other,  with  the  whole  I  the  eart-track  hi  I  • 

them,  advancing  soberly  towards  him. 

Lol    Why,  Metal  Norman!  what  brings  you  here?    Whin: 

.   E 

Norman  perceived  that  he  had  turned  to  the  left  instead 
the  right,  and  was  oovered  with  shame. 

•  Thai  is  all  your  wits  are  good  for.  It  is  well  I  met  you,  or 
you  would  hare  led  poor  Meta  a  pretty  dai  •  will  know  bet- 
ter than  to  tru-t  yoursi  If  to  the  mercii  holar  another  time. 
1.  •  me  Lri\ ••  you  a  lift.1 

I1    tor  sprang  oui  to  band  Meta  in,  hut  some- 
■  made  him  sudden]  drire  on,  and  then  turn- 

ui'l  to  the  two  young  people,  he  said  *  Oh  I ' 

:  man,  taking  her  hand,  and  drawn  wards 

him. 

•  What.  Meta,  my  pretty  one,  is  it  really  so?  I-  he  to  be  happy 
after  all  t    Are  you  to  1        D      •  of  my  own?' 

'If  you  will  let  me,'  murium  r  kind  old 

■ 

•  N  ifloi  me  so  naturally  to  us,' said  Di 

1,  dear  child,  . 

sanction  that  you  will  value  more  than  mine.     Fee,  my  dea 
the  la-t  d  r  lather's  lih-,  when  some  foreboding  hung 

upon  him  ;'  your  j  '  this 

.   . 
Vol.  II  —11- 
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Mcta's  tears  prevented  all,  save  the  two  little  words,  '  thank 
you  ;  '  but  she  put  out  her  hand  to  Norman,  as  she  still  rested  on  the 
Doctor's  arm,  more  as  if  he  had  been  her  mother  than  Norman's 
lather.  '  Did  he  ?  '  from  Norman,  was  ecpially  inexpressive  of  the 
almost  incredulous  gratitude  and  tenderness  of  his  feeling. 

It  would  not  bear  talking  over  at  that  moment,  and  Dr.  May 
presently  broke  the  silence  in  a  playful  tone.  '  So,  Meta,  good  men 
(hut  like  heiresses?  ' 

'  Quite  true,'  said  Meta,  '  it  was  very  much  against  me.' 

'  Or  it  may  be  the  other  way,'  said  Norman. 

'  Eh  ?  Grood  men  don't  like  heiresses — here's  a  man  who  likes 
an  heiress — therefore  here's  a  man  that  is  not  good?  Ah,  ha! 
Meta,  you  can  see  that  is  false  logic,  though  I've  forgotten  mine. — 
And  pray,  Miss,  what  are  we  to  say  to  your  uncle  ?  ' 

'  He  cannot  help  it,'  said  Meta,  quickly. 

'  Ha ! '  said  the  Doctor,  laughing,  '  we  remember  our  twenty-one 
years,  do  we  ?  ' 

'  I  did  not  mean — I  hope  I  said  nothing  wrong,'  said  Meta,  in 
blushing  distress.  '  Only  after  what  you  said,  I  can  care  for  nothing 
else.' 

'If  I  could  only  thank  him,'  said  Norman,  fervently. 

'  I  believe  you  know  how  to  do  that,  my  bo}r,'  said  Dr.  May, 
looking  tenderly  at  the  fairy  figure  between  them,  and  ending  with 
a  sigh,  remembering,  perhaps,  the  sense  of  protection  with  -which 
he  had  felt  another  Margaret  lean  on  his  arm. 

The  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  caused  Meta  to  withdraw  her  hand, 
and  Norman  to  retreat  to  his  own  side  of  the  lane,  as  Sir  Henry 
Walkinghame  and  his  servant  overtook  them. 

'  We  will  be  in  good  time  for  the  proceedings,'  called  out  the 
Doctor.     '  Tell  them  we  are  coming.' 

'  I  did  not  know  you  were  walking,'  said  Sir  Henry  to  Meta. 

'  It  is  pleasant  in  the  plantations,'  Dr.  May  answered  for  her ; 
'  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  late,  and  our  punctual  friends  will  be  in 
despair.     Will  you  kindly  say  we  are  at  hand.' 

Sir  Henry  rode  on,  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  walk 
his  horse  with  them,  and  that  Miss  Rivers  had  never  looked  up. 

'  Poor  Sir  Henry  !  '  said  Dr.  May. 

'  He  has  no  right  to  be  surprised,'  said  Meta,  very  low. 

'  And  so  you  were  marching  right  upon  Drydale ! '  continued 
Dr.  May,  not  able  to  help  laughing.  '  It  was  a  happy  dispensation 
that  I  met  you.' 

'  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad  of  it !  '  said  Meta. 

'  Though  to  be  sure  you  were  disarming  suspicion  by  so  cau- 
tiously  keeping  the  road  between  you.  I  should  never  have  guessed 
what  you  had  been  at.' 

There  was  a  little  pause;  then  Meta  said,  rather  tremulously) 
Plea  c — L  think  it  should  bo  known  at  once 
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—it  ."-houltJ 

i  \\n." 

•  I  d  in'l  think  anole  Coeham  would  ob  ially  heat 
while  he  is  here,1  said  Bfeta — 'and  if  he  knew  what  you  to! 

'  1!.  lid  l>r.  U 

J     lance  of  perplezit)  •  irdly 

knew  ber  onole  enough  to  rolunto  •  r, and  Norman  wai  prii 
vising,  a  beginning  by  the  waj  of  George,  when  Dr.  Bfaj    aid,  'Well, 
.Mm-.  for  putting  Ethel  in  1 1:^-  forefront,  1  must  i 

m  t  it  <<\ rr  for  you  I  sup] 

•  <>  thank  you,'  they  cried  both  al  ling  thai  I 

prop  w  :i_\ .  and  Norman  t  tho 

1..  tter,  if  Meta — ' 

■  \',d  let 
■11  Plora — poor  dear  Flora — aha  is  always  bo  kind.1 

A   testimony  that  was  wel< ie  I  i  Dr.  M  ij,  who  had  <>;. 

i  under  tin-  impression  i  courted  Sir  Qenrj 

tentions  to  her  sister-in-law. 

Further  consultation  was  hindered  by  Tom  and  Blanche  lmr.-t- 
ing  upon  them  Gram  tin-  common,  both  echoing  Norman's  t"» >r n i« 

tty  guide!"  and  while  Blanche  explained  tho 
sufferings  "lull  the  assembly  at  their  tardiness,  Tom,  without  know- 
ing  it.  elucidated  what  had  been  a  mysfc  ry  to  the  Doctor,  namely, 
how  Uaey  ever  nut,  by  his  indignation  at  Norman's  having  assumed 

C  which  1:  :-itit. 

will  never  trust  him  i 

Still  J'.       be  thought  them  not  nearly  sufficiently 
their  enormities,  and  | > r- -  about  their  danger  of  I 

when  uu  i  on  the  n  beheld  a  crowd, 

the  apex  of  a  tri  med  by  three] 

ining  a  r<>j>i-  and  huge  stone. 

id,    'I  hope  he  will  scold  you.1 
Whatever  Dr.  8  light  have  suffered, he  was  far  too 

lid,  and  :i  •  physicians  ended  in  a  merry 

tv. inkle  "1"  his  bright  ej 

•  This  ■  we  are  ail  read)  .' 

my  little  1 1  said  Dr.  May. 

•  in  u  minute.     -  i  as  gold.1 

Irew  them  on  up  the  bank — people  making  waj  for  them — 

till  he   had   -  em   among  tl then  «'t   their  own   1  arty, 

:•  trench  that  traced  the  foundation,  around  a  space 

that  ill. 

rly  at  the  same  moment,  began  tb<  mdof  chant- 

ing wafted  upon  the  wind,  I  •!  by  some 

irer. 
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'  I  will  not  suffer  mine  eyes  to  sleep, 

Nor  mine  eye-lids  to  slumber: 
Neither  the  temples  of  my  head  to  take  any  rest ; 
Until  I  find  out  a  place  for  the  Temple  of  the  Lord : 
An  habitation  for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.' 

Few,  who  knew  the  history  of  Cocksmoor,  could  help  glaneiD^ 
towards  the  slight  girl,  who  stood,  with  bent  head,  her  hand  clasped 
over  little  Aubrey's ;  while,  all  that  was  not  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
in  her  mind,  was  applying  the  words  to  him,  whose  head  rested  in 
the  Pacific  isle,  while,  in  the  place  which  he  had  chosen,  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Temple  that  he  had  given  unto  the  Lord. 

There  came  forth  the  procession :  the  Minster  choristers,  Dr. 
Spencer  as  architect,  and,  in  her  white  dress,  little  Gertrude,  led 
between  Harry  and  Hector,  Margaret's  special  choice  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  followed  by  the  Stoneborough  Clergy. 

'  Let  thy  Priests  be  clothed  with  righteousness.' 

It  came  in  well  with  the  gentle,  meek,  stedfast  face  of  the  young 
Curate  of  Cocksmoor,  as  he  moved  on  in  his  white  robe,  and  tho 
Ban-light  shone  upon  his  fair  hair,  and  calm  brow,  thankful  for  the 
past,  and  hoping,  more  than  fearing,  for  the  future. 

The  prayers  were  said,  and  there  was  a  pause,  while  Dr.  Spencer 
and  the  foreman  advanced  to  the  machine  and  adjusted  it.  The  two 
youths  then  led  forward  the  little  girl,  her  innocent  face  and  large 
blue  eyes  wearing  a  look  of  childish  obedient  solemnity,  only  half 
understanding  what  she  did,  yet  knowing  it  was  something  great. 

It  was  very  pretty  to  see  her  in  the  midst  of  the  little  gathering 
round  the  foundation,  the  sturdy  workman  smiling  over  his  hod  of 
mortar,  Dr.  Spencer's  silver  locks  touching  her  flaxen  curls  as  he 
held  the  shining  trowel  to  her,  and  Harry's  bright  head  and  hardy 
face,  as  he  knelt  on  one  knee  to  guide  the  little  soft  hand,  while 
Hector  stood  by,  still  and  upright,  his  eye  fixed  far  away,  as  if  his 
thoughts  were  roaming  to  the  real  founder. 

The  Victoria  coins  were  placed — Gertrude  scooped  up  the  mass 
of  mortar,  and  spread  it  about  with  increasing  satisfaction,  as  it 
went  so  smoothly  and  easily,  prolonging  the  operation,  till  Harry 
drew  her  back,  while,  slowly  down  creaked  the  ponderous  corner- 
stone into  the  bed  that  she  had  prepared  for  it,  and,  with  a  good 
will,  she  gave  three  taps  on  it  with  her  trowel. 

Harry  had  taken  her  hand,  when,  at  the  sight  of  Dr.  May,  she 
broke  from  him,  and,  as  if  taking  sudden  fright  at  her  own  un- 
wonted part,  ran,  at  full  speed,  straight  up  to  her  father,  and  clung 
to  him,  hiding  her  face  as  he  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

Meanwhile  the  strain  arose  : — 

'  Thou  heavenly,  new  Jerusalem, 
Vision  of  peace,  in  Prophet's  dream  ; 
With  living  stones,  built  up  on  high, 
And  rising  to  the  starry  sky — ' 
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tion,  cither — pity  they  weren't  Malachite ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  Jew 
thought  green  would  be  personal.'  '  As  if  they  had  any  business  to 
talk,  who  didn't  know  a  respectable  stud  when  they  saw  it — Harry, 

ecially,  with  his  hat  set  on  the  back  of  his  head,  like  a  sailor  on 
the  stage — '  (a  leap  to  set  it  to-rights — a  skirmish,  knocking  Tom 
nearly  into  the  ditch).  '  Fine  experience  of  the  stage — all  came  from 
Windsor  fair.'  '  Aye,  Hector  might  talk,  but  didn't  he  pay  a  shilling 
to  see  the  Irish  giant.  He  wouldn't  confess,  but  it  was  a  famous 
Uko  in — giant  had  potatoes  in  his  shoes.'  .  '  Not  he ;  he  was  seven 
feet  ten  high.'  '  Aye,  when  he  stood  upon  a  stool — Hector  would 
swallow  anything — even  the  lady  of  a  million  postage  stamps  had  not 
stuck  in  his  throat — he  had  made  Margaret  collect  for  her.'  '  And, 
had  not  Tom,  himself,  got  a  bottle  of  ointment  to  get  the  red  out 
of  his  hair  ?  ' — (great  fury).  '  His  hair  wasn't  :ed — didn't  want  to 
change  the  colour — not  half  so  red  as  Hector's  own.'  '  What  was 
it  then  ?  lively  auburn  ?  '  But  for  fear  of  Norman's  losing  his  bear- 
ings, Harry  would  fetch  a  carrot,  to  compare.  '  Better  colour  than 
theirs  would  ever  be.\  '  Then,  what  was  the  ointment  for?  to  pro- 
duce whiskers  ? — that  was  the  reason  Tom  oiled  himself  like  a  Loyalty 
islander — his  hair  was  so  shin}',  that  Harry  recommended  a  topknot, 
like  theirs,  &c.' 

Norman  was,  like  the  others,  in  such  towering  glee,  and  took  so 
full  a  share  of  the  witticisms,  that  were  the  more  noisily  applauded, 
the  worse  they  were,  that  Harry  suggested  that '  old  June  had  lost 
his  way,  and  found  his  spirits  in  Drydale — he  must  have  met  with 
a  ],rivate  grog-shop  in  the  plantations — would  not  Tom  confess' — 
'  not  he  ;  it  was  all  in  private.  He  thought  it  was  laughing-gas,  or 
the  reaction  of  being  fried  all  the  morning,  holding  forth  in  thatTown 
Hall.  He  lad  longed  to  make  a  speech  himself — no  end  of  the  good 
it  would  have  done  the  old  stagers  to  come  out  with  something  to 
the  purpose.     What  would  old  Hoxton  have  thought  of  it  ? 

'  They  shall  dive  for  alligator?,  catch  the  wild  goats  by  the  beard ; 
Whistle  to  the  cockatoos,  and  mock  the  hairy-faced  baboon; 
Worship  mighty  Mumbo  Jumbo  in  the  mountains  of  the  moon. 
I  myself,  in  far  Timbuctoo,  leopard's  blood  shall  daily  quail'; 
Ride  a  tiger  hunting,  mounted  ou  a  thorough-bred  giraffe.' 

'  Not  you,  Tom,'  cried  Hector ! 

•  You,  the  swell,  the  Eton  fellow  !  Toil,  to  soek  such  horrid  plaoca. 
You  to  haunt  with  squalid  negroes,  blabber  lips,  and  monkey  faces. 
Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy;  don't  I  know  the  words  are  mad, 
For  you  count  the  grey  barbarian  lower  than  the  Brocas  cadi' 

'  Nay,  it  is  the  consecpuencc  of  misanthropy  at  the  detection  of 
the  frauds  of  sophisticated  society,'  said  Norman. 

'  The  edge  of  life  is  rusted; 
The  agate  studs  and  whisker  ointment  left  him  very  much  disgusted.' 
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Harry,  it  h  tin 

civil.  !•'"•' 

lothcd  t!.  yon  bare  I 

:     July.'     "What  a  1 1'-  In-  waxdxobo  would  1"  t"  tl      B 

■  DooH  insult  ■•  Which  row, 

..r  tl. 

Norman  triod  t>>  <:ill  1  t.>  order,  for 

I    •  hi  to  tax  himself  with  onl 
levity;  ti  I  rather  low,  whioh  did  nut  . 

find  their  balance,  under  unwonted  exhilaration,  itict 

I,  and  if  Tom  had  not  1 
the  Grange  dock  Btrike  half-past  six,  and  had  not  been  afraid  of  not 
haying  time  to  array  lumself,  and  watoh  orer   Earr  loth, 

they  wonlb? hardly  hare  arrived  in  reasonable  time.     l>r.  .May  had 
home,  and  there  was  do  one  in  t!:>-  drawing-room 
ian  was  following  tin'  boya  op-stairs,  Flora  opened  her  sitting- 
•    I  his  attention  by  silently  putting  her  cold 
i  into  his  hand,  and  drawing  him  into  the  i 

:-  Norman,  this  i-  |  lid,  affectionately; 

•i  Foice  bo  Bunken,  that  all  gladnet  •  i  I         &  ad  within,  and 

mournful  than  if  she  had 
smile  congratulation. 

ou  till  Dr. 

.  must  be  a  good  child,  and  oome  down  to 
pUyfeilneas  ill-suited  the  wan,  worn  face  that  seemed  t. 
.  tint  from  h<  r  rich  poplin,  her  full  toilette  mak- 
more  \  sinful ;  and,  as  she  closed  the  d 
her  brother  could  only  exclaim,    1'    >r  Flora  ! 

■  kind,1  said  the  roioe  of  the  white  figure  that  n 
*0,  if  we  could  aomfort  her  ! ' 

•  I  tru  t  to  her  own  kindnt sa  working  c  mfort  to  I 
Norman.  ; t't  * -i i  thus  '.' 

•  W'i  sring  nji  for  I I 

r  sayi  anything  when  u  doee 

..  th  hex  1 
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'  The  two  strands  of  joy  and  grief  have  been  very  closely  twisted, 
raid  Norman.  '  That  rose  is  shedding  its  fragrant  leaves  in  iti 
glory,  and  there  is  much  that  should  have  chastened  the  overflowing 
gladness  of  to-day.' 

'  As  I  was  thinking,'  whispered  Meta,  venturing  nearer  to  him, 
and  looking  into  his  face  with  the  sweet  reliance  of  union  in  thought. 
She  meant  him  to  proceed,  but  he  paused,  saying,  '  You  were 
thinking — ' 

'  I  had  rather  hear  it  from  you.' 

'  Was  it  not  that  we  were  taught  to-day  what  is  enduring,  and 
gives  true  permanence  and  blessedness  to  such — to  what  there  was 
between  Ernescliffe  and  Margaret  ?  ' 

Her  dewy  eyes,  and  face  of  deep  emotion,  owned  that  \c  had 
interpreted  her  thought. 

'  Theirs  would,  indeed,  be  a  disheartening  example,'  he  said,  '  if 
it  did  not  shew  the  strength  and  peace  that  distance,  rickness, 
death,  cannot  destroy.' 

'  Yes.  To  see  that  Church  making  Margaret  happy  as  she  lies 
smiling  on  her  couch,  is  a  lesson  of  lessons.' 

'  That  what  is  hallowed  must  be  blest,'  said  Norman  ;  '  whatever 
the  sundry  and  manifold  changes.' 

Each  was  far  too  humble  to  deny  aloud  any  inecpuality  with  the 
goodness  of  Alan  and  Margaret,  knowing  that  it  would  be  at  once 
disputed,  trusting  to  time  to  prevent  the  over-estimate,  and  each 
believing  the  other  was  the  one  to  bring  the  blessing. 

'  But  Meta,'  said  Norman,  '  have  you  heard  nothing  of — of  the 
elders  ?  ' 

'  0  yes,'  said  Meta,  smiling,  '  have  not  you  ?  ' 

'  I  have  seen  no  one.' 

'  I  have !  '  said  Meta,  merrily.  '  Uncle  Cosham  is  delighted. 
That  speech  of  yours  has  captivated  him.  He  calls  me  a  wise  little 
woman  to  have  found  out  your  first-rate  abilities.  There's  for  you, 
sir.' 

'  I  don't  understand  it !  Surely  he  must  be  aware  of  my  inten- 
tions ?  ' 

'lie  said  nothing  about  tnem;  but,  of  course,  Dr.  May  must 
have  mentioned  them.' 

'  I  should  have  thought  so,  but  I  cannot  suppose — ' 

'  That  he  would  be  willing  to  let  me  go,'  said  Meta.  '  But  then 
you  know  he  cannot  help  it,'  added  she,  with  a  roguish  look,  at 
finding  herself  making  one  of  her  saucy  independent  speeches. 

'  I  believe  you  are  taking  a  would-be  Missionary,  instead  of  Nor- 
man May  !  '  he  answered,  with  a  sort  of  teazing  sweetness. 

'  All  would-be  Missionaries  did  not  make  dear  papa  so  fond  of 
them,'  said  Meta,  very  low;  '  and  you  would  not  be  Norman  Mav 
without  such  purposes.' 

'  The  purpose  was  not  inspired  at  first  by  the  highest  motive. 


11.1 

\  t  it  brought  me  |  r  tho  kin<l  <'f 

dedication  that  1  inwardly  Bade  of  myself,  in  my  time  of  trouble, 
it  would  I  o,  amount  ing  to  a  el<  it  dul 

Iical  impossibility,  to  make  me  think  I  ought  t>.  turn  bat  l.      I 
telieve  — '  the  tears  r  m  to  I  ugh!  oaf  the  wordi 

with  diffioultj — '  that,  it'thi^  greatest  of  all j  .  kely  to  binder 

dm  from  mj  callii       I  •  I  ogth  to  regard  it 

tempt 

'Yon     i  -'it,  it'  it  w  I  Met 

I  i  mid  not  bear  to  b  ep  back  i  soldier.     It  I 

v  tic  <>r  duty  here,  it  would  I"-  rery  hard, 
li  mo,  ami  it*  the  health  I  bare  always  had  !>• 
tinut  I  don't  think  I  shall  1><'  mueh  in  the  way.      i 

drawing  back  s  little,  and  trying  to  laugh  off  her  feeling — '  Only 
tell  me  at  onoe  if  you  think  me  still  too  much  of  a  fine  lady.' 
'I — you — a  fine  lady  I     Did  anything* 
that  I  did  I 

•  I  shall  Dot  got  i r  Barry  into  a  scrape,  shall  I  P     He  told 

;  spring,  and  I  feared  jrou  judged  m< 
truly.1 

Lclamations  of  utter  surprise,  it  flashed  on  Nor- 
man, '  1  know,  1  know — Harry  interprt  U  1  my  words  in  his  own 
blunt  fashion  !  ' 

;  hen  you  mething  like  it  ! ' 

but — but — lu  short,  Mi  ta,  these  sailors1  imaginations  go 

lengths.     Harry  had  guessed  more  than  I  knew  myself, 

before  he  had  sailed,  and  taxed  me  with  it.    It  was  s  subject  I  could 

bear  then,  and  I  answered  that  you  i  I  my 

ud  Meta,  slowly,  blushing  deeper  and  d 
lw  it  all  that  time,  and  you — and,'  she  added,  laugh- 
ing, though  rather  tearfully,  4 1  should  never  have  known  it,  it  I 
had  not  taken  me  through  the  plantations  ! ' 

•  Not  if  1  had  not  discovered  that  your  preferences  did  not  lie — ' 
'Among  boudoirs  and  balls?' said  Meta.     'Harrj  was  i 

thought  me  ■  fine  lady  after  all " 

i  out  short  ly  ■  tap  at  the  d  K>r,  an  I  1 

looked  in.     •  Dr.  Spencer  has  brought  your  things,  Norman.     I  am 
sorry   to  disturb  you — but  some  down,  Meta — 1  ran  a 
uncivilly  to  fetch  you.     1  hope  it  is  not  too  erne!,  drew 

"S  arm  into  h<  c  own,1  and  add-  d,  '  I  ha  peak 

1  that,  in  the  ra  had  ab- 

stained from  seeking  him. 

i       evening  went  off  I  other  evening-  I 

talked,  thought  Mi     B  rery  ill,  and  Miss  Rivers  rery 

I         forced  herself  into  being  rery  friendly  to  Sir  Henry, 
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commiserating  the  disappointment  to  which  ehe  had  led  him;  and 
she  boped  that  be  suspected  the  state  of  affairs,  though  Tom,  no 
longer  supplanted  by  his  elder  brother,  pursued  Meta  into  the 
sheltered  nook,  where  Flora  bad  favoured  her  seclusion,  to  apolo- 
gize for  having  left  her  to  the  guidance  of  poor  Norman,  whoso 
head  was  with  the  blackamoors.     It  was  all  Harry's  fault. 

'  Nonsense,  Tom,'  said  Harry ;  '  don't  you  think  Norman  k 
better  company  than  you,  any  day?  ' 

'  Then  why  did  you  not  walk  him  off  instead  of  me  ?  '  said  Tom, 
turning  round  sharply. 

'  Out  of  consideration  for  Meta.  She  will  tell  you  that  she  was 
very  much  obliged  to  me — '  Harry  checked  himself,  for  Meta  was 
colouring  so  painfully,  that  his  own  sunburnt  face  caught  the  glow. 
He  pushed  Tom's  slight  figure  aside  with  a  commanding  move  of 
bis  broad  hand,  and  said,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  upon  my  word,  though 
I  don't  know  what  for.' 

'  Nor  I,'  saia  Meta,  rallying  herself,  and  smiling.  <  You  have 
no  pardon  to  beg.     You  will  know  it  all  to-morrow/ 

'  Then  I  know  it  now,'  said  Harry,  sheltering  his  face  by  lean- 
ing over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  taming  the  hearty  gaiety  of  bis 
voice.  '  V\rell  done,  Meta — there's  nothing  like  old  June  in  all  the 
world  !  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  and  I  knew  you  would  have 
the  Bense  to  find  it  out.' 

They  were  well  out  of  sight,  and  Meta  only  answered  by  a  good 
tight  squeeze  of  his  kind  hand  between  both  her  own.  Tom,  sud- 
denly recovering  from  his  displeasure  at  being  thrust  aside,  whisked 
round,  dropped  on  a  footstool  before  Meta,  looked  up  in  her  face, 
and  said,  <  Hollo ! '  in  such  utter  amazement  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  laugh  more  uncontrollably  than  was  convenient,  '  Come 
along,  Tom,'  said  Harry,  pulling  him  up  by  force,  <  she  does  not 
want  any  of  your  nonsense.     ^Ve  will  not  plague  her  now.' 

'  Thank  you,  Harry,'  said  Meta.  '  I  cannot  talk  rationally  just 
yet.     Don't  think  me  unkind,  Tom.' 

Tom  sat  in  a  sort  of  trance  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Lord  Cosham  talked  to  Norman,  who  felt  as  if  he  were  being 
patronized  on  false  pretences,  drew  into  his  shell,  and  displayed 
none  of  his  '  first-rate  abilities.' 

Dr.  Spencer  discussed  his  architecture  with  the  Archdeacon; 
but  his  black  eyes  roamed  heedfully  after  the  young  gentleman  and 
lady,  in  the  opposite  corners  of  the  room;  and,  as  he  drove  home 
afterwards,  with  the  youths,  he  hummed  scraps  of  Scottish  songs, 
and  indulged  in  silent  smiles. 

Those  at  home  had  been  far  more  demonstrative.  Dr.  May  bad 
arrived,  declaring  himself  the  proudest  Doctor  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  Ethel  needed  nothing  but  bis  face  to  explain  why 
and  tell  her  that  dear  old  June's  troubles  were  over,  and  their 
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supposed  in  bed,  so  as  to  put  off  the  moment  of  meeting ;  but  Mar 
garet,  -who  she  hoped  was  asleep,  said  from  her  pillow,  '  Ask  deal 
Norman  to  let  me  give  him  one  kiss.' 

She  ran  down  headlong,  clutched  Norman  as  he  was  taking  off 
his  great-coat,  told  him  that  Margaret  wanted  him,  and  dragged 
him  up  without  letting  him  go,  till  she  reached  the  first  landing, 
where  she  stood  still,  saying  breathlessly,  "  New  Zealand." 

'  If  I  wished  to  fail,  she  would  keep  me  to  it.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Ethel,  claiming  heartily  his  caress. 
'  I  was  wrong  to  doubt  either  of  you.  Now,  I  know  how  to  feel ! 
But  Margaret  must  not  wait.' 

The  happy  youth,  in  the  flush  of  love  and  joy,  bent  gently, 
almost  tearfully,  down  in  silence  to  the  white  form,  half-seen  in  the 
twilight,  whose  hopes  had  fleeted  away  from  earth,  and  who  was 
calmly,  softly  gliding  after  them.  Hardly  a  word  was  uttered,  but 
of  all  the  many  heartfelt  thoughts  that  had  passed  while  the  face 
was  pressed  into  Margaret's  pillow,  and  her  sympathizing  arms 
round  the  neck,  surely  none  was  ever  deeper,  than  was  his  prayer 
and  vow  that  his  affection  should  be  like  hers,  unearthly,  and  there- 
fore enduring. 

The  embrace  was  all ;    Margaret  must  not  be  agitated,  and, 

indeed,  the  events  of  the  day  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  the 

-ensuing  morning  brought  the  fluttering  of  heart  and  prostration  of 

strength,  no  longer  a  novelty  and  occasion  of  immediate  terror,  but 

the  token  of  the  waning  power  of  life. 

Till  she  was  better,  her  father  had  no  thoughts  for  aught  else, 
but,  as  with  many  another  invalid,  the  relief  from  present  distress 
was  as  cheering  as  if  it  had  been  recovery,  and  ere  night,  her  placid 
look  of  repose  had  returned,  and  she  was  devising  pretty  greetings 
for  her  newest  Daisy. 

Perhaps  the  sobering  effect  of  these  hours  of  anxiety  was  in 
Norman's  favour,  on  entering  into  conversation  with  his  father. 
Those  visions,  which  had  had  their  swing  the  night  before,  belonged 
to  the  earlier,  more  untamed  period  of  Dr.  May's  life,  and  had 
melted  away  in  the  dim  room,  made  sacred  by  lingering  mementos 
of  his  wife,  and  in  the  sound  of  that  panting  breath  and  throbbing 
heart.  His  vehemence  had  been,  after  all,  chiefly  against  his  own 
misgivings,  and  when  he  heard  of  his  son's  resolution,  and  Meta's 
more  than  acquiescence,  he  was  greatly  touched,  and  recurred  to  his 
kind,  sorrowful  promise,  that  he  would  never  be  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  path  of  his  children.  Still,  he  owned  himself  greatly  allured 
by  the  career  proposed  by  Lord  Cosham ;  and  thought  Norman 
should  consider  the  opportunities  of  doing  good  in,  perhaps,  a  still 
more  important  and  extensive  field,  than  that  which  he  had  chosen. 

'  Time  was  that  I  should  have  grasped  at  such  a  prospect,'  said 
Norman  ;  '  but  I  am  not  the  man  for  it.  I  have  too  much  ambi- 
tion, and  too  little  huniility.     You  know,  father,  how  often  you 
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people  !  I  do  not  think  they  love  the  pretty  creature  better  than  1 
have  done  from  the  first  minute  we  saw  her — don't  you  remember 
it,  Norman  ?  ' 

'Remember  it?  Do  I  not?  From  the  frosted  cedar  down- 
wards !  It  was  the  first  gem  of  spring  in  that  dreary  winter.  What 
a  Fairyland  the  Grange  was  to  me  ! ' 

'  You  may  nearly  say  the  same  of  me,'  confessed  Dr.  May, 
smiling ;  '  the  sight  of  that  happy  little  sunny  spirit,  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  sweetness,  always  sent  me  brighter  on  my  way.  Wherever 
you  may  be,  Norman,  I  am  glad  you  have  her,  being  one  apt  to 
need  a  pocket  sunbeam.' 

'  I  hope  my  tendencies  are  in  no  danger  of  depressing  her  ! '  said 
Norman,  startled.      'If so — ' 

'  No  such  thing — she  will  make  a  different  man  of  you.  You 
have  been  depressed  by — that  early  shock,  and  the  gap  at  our  own 
fireside — all  that  we  have  shared  together,  Norman.  To  see  you 
benn  on  a  new  score,  with  a  bright  home  of  your  own,  is  the  best 
in  this  world  that  I  could  wish  for  you,  though  I  shall  live  over  my 
own  twenty-two  years  in  thinking  of  you,  and  that  sweet  little  fairy. 
But  now  go,  Norman — she  will  be  watching  for  you  and  news  of 
Margaret.     Give  her  all  sorts  of  love  from  me.' 

Norman  fared  better  with  the  uncle  than  he  had  expected. 
Lord  Cosham,  as  a  philanthropist,  could  not,  with  any  consistency, 
set  his  face  against  missions,  even  when  the  cost  came  so  near 
home ;  and  he  knew  that  opposition  made  the  like  intentions  assume 
a  heroic  aspect  that  maintained  them  in  greater  force.  He  there- 
fore went  over  the  subject  in  a  calm  dispassionate  manner,  which 
exacted  full  and  grateful  consideration  from  the  young  man. 

The  final  compromise  was,  that  nothing  should  be  settled  for  a 
year,  during  which  Norman  would  complete  his  course  of  study,  and 
the  matter  might  be  more  fully  weighed.  Mrs.  Arnott  would 
probably  return,  and  bring  experience  and  judgment,  which  would, 
or  ought  to,  decide  the  question — though  Meta  had  a  secret  fear 
that  it  might  render  it  more  complicated  than  ever.     However,  the 

agenient  and  the  mission  views  had  both  been  treated  so  much 
more  favourably  than  could  have  been  hoped,  that  they  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  be  patient  and  forbearing.  As  Meta  said,. '  If  they 
Bhcwed  themselves  wilful  children,  they  certainly  did  not  deserve  to 
];  •  trusted  anywhere.' 

Lord  Cosham  made  his  niece  listen  to  a  kind  exhortation  not  to 
press  her  influence  towards  a  decision  that  might  be  repented,  when 
too  late  to  be  repaired,  without  a  degrading  sense  of  failure — putting 
her  in  mind  of  the  privations  that  would  lose  romance  by  their 
pettiness,  and  which  money  could  not  remedy ;  and  very  sensibly 
representing  that  the  effect  of  these  on  temper  and  health  was  to 
be  duly  considered,  as  a  serious  impediment  to  usefulness. 
'  it  won!  1  be  worse  for  him  alone,'  said  Meta. 
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She  was  agreeably  surprised.  Miss  Bracy  thought  Mary  in 
need  of  the  change,  and  discussed  both  her  and  Blanche  in  so  pleasant 
and  sensible  a  manner,  that  Ethel  was  cpiite  relieved.  She  partook 
in  Mary's  anticipations  of  pleasure,  forwarded  her  preparations,  and 
was  delighted  with  her  promise  of  letters — promises  that  Mary 
bestowed  so  largely,  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  that  there  were 
fears  lest  her  whole  time  should  be  spent  in  writing. 

Her  soft  heart  indulged  in  a  shower  of  tears  when  she  wished 
them  all  good-bye ;  and  Ethel  and  Blanche  found  the  house 
was  very  empty  without  her;  but  that  was  only  till  Meta  came  in 
from  a  walk  with  Norman,  and,  under  the  plea  of  trying  to  supply 
Mary's  place,  did  the  work  of  five  Mar}rs,  and  a  great  deal  besides. 

Nothing  could  be  happier  than  Meta's  visit,  brightening  the  house 
so  that  the  Mays  thought  they  had  never  known  half  her  charms, 
helping  whatever  was  going  on,  yet  ready  to  play  with  Daisy,  tell 
stories  to  Aubrey,  hear  Tom's  confidences,  talk  to  Margaret,  read 
with  Norman,  and  teach  llichard  singing  for  his  school-children. 
The  only  vexation  was,  that  everyone  could  not  always  engross  her 
entirely ;  and  Dr.  May  used  to  threaten  that  they  should  never 
spare  her  to  that  long-legged  fellow,  Norman. 

She  had  persuaded  Bellairs  to  go  and  take  care  of  Flora  and 
Mary,  instead  of  the  French  maid — a  plan  which  greatly  satisfied 
Margaret,  who  had  never  liked  the  looks  of  Coralie,  and  which  Meta 
held  to  be  a  grand  emancipation.  She  persuaded  old  nurse  to  teach 
her  to  be  useful,  and  Margaret  used  to  declare  that  she  witnessed 
scenes  as  good  as  a  play  in  her  room,  where  the  little  dextrous 
scholar,  apparently  in  jest,  but  really  in  sober  earnest,  wiled  instruc- 
tion from  the  old  woman ;  and  made  her  experiments,  between 
smiles  and  blushes,  and  merrily  glorying  in  results  that  promised  that 
she  would  be  a  notable  housewife.  Whether  it  were  novelty  or  not, 
she  certainly  had  an  aptitude  and  delight  in  domestic  details, 
such  as  Ethel  never  could  attain ;  and,  as  Dr.  May  said,  the  one 
performed  by  a  little  finger  what  the  other  laboured  at  with  a  great 
mind. 

In  the  school-room,  Meta  was  as  highly  appreciated.  She  found 
an  hour  for  helping  Blanche  iu  her  music,  and  for  giviug,  what  was 
still  more  useful,  an  interest  and  spirit  to  studies,  where,  it  must 
be  owned,  poor  good  Mary  had  been  a  dead  weight.  She  enlivened 
Miss  Bracy  so  much,  and  so  often  contrived  a  walk  or  a  talk  with 
her,  that  the  saucy  Blanche  told  Hector  that  she  thought  Ethel 
would  be  quite  second-fiddle  with  Miss  Bracy. 

No  such  thing.  Miss  Bracy's  great  delight  was  in  having  a 
listener  for  her  enthusiasm  about  Miss  Ethel.  She  had  been  lately 
having  a  correspondence  with  a  former  school-fellow,  who  was 
governess  in  a  family  less  considerate  than  the  Mays,  and  who  poured 
out,  in  her  letters,  feelings  much  like  those  with  which  Miss  Bracy 
had  beirun. 
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ing  oonld  be  more  salutary  than  t.i  |nd  herself  repeating 
nil  Ethel  i  'advioe;  mi. I.  one  day,  when  her  friend  had 

moro  distressed  than  usual,  she  called  Ethel  herself,  to  oonaoli  on 
her  answer,  owning  how  mneh  the  was  reminded  of  herself 

•  Indeed,1  she    added,  •  1    am  afraid    it  would    onl\   !• 
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turning  one's  mind  to  something  fresh — ' 
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•  Aml.Mill  more,  when  you  took  to  working  for  the  Infant  School. 
Y  I  tliink  the  way  to  be  happy  and  useful  is  to  get  up  many 
inter*  to  be  fresh  ami  rigorous,  and  think  not  at  all  of 
personalities     There's  a  truism  ! ' 

y  true,  though,1  said  Bfiss  Braey.     '  Indeed,  all  _\..ur  kind- 
ind  eonsideration  would  nerer  hare  don.-  me  halt'  the  good  they 
hare,  dear  .Mi--  Ethel,  if  you  had  not  taught  me  that  referring  all 
t..  one's  own  feelings  and  self  i-  the  way  to  be  unhappy.1 

'Just  so,' said  EtheL     'It  is  the  surest  waj  for  anyone  to  be 
ible.1 

•  If  I  oould  only  persuade  poor  dear  Ellen  to  think  that  even  if 

al.it  ought  to  be  borne  forgivingly,  and  not  brooded 
over.     Ah!  y?i  are  laughing;  perhaps  you  bare  said  the  same  of 

mi'.' 

would  forgive  it  now,  I  think,"  said  EtheL 

•  I  never  thought  1  did  not  forgive.  I  did  not  see  that  brooding 
over  vexations  was  not  pardoning  them.  I  have  told  her  so  now; 
and,  oh!  if  she  oould  but  have  seen  how  true  sorrows  are  borne  here, 
she  would  1..-  cured,  like  me,  of  making  imaginary  ones.' 

ild   help   being   better   for  living  with  papa. 
EthoL 

Ethel  made  Ml--  Braov  happy  bys  kiss  before  she  left  her. 
It  was  a  cheering  belief  that,  whatever  the  future  trials  of  her  life 
might  be,  the  gentle  little  ladi  would  meet  them  with  a  healthier 
mind,  more  \  igorous  in  overlooking  troubles,  and  without  punctilious 

!. -out  for  affronts     u Believing  all  th 
bearing  all  things,  hoping  all  things,  enduring  all  things,'1  would 
be  to  her  the  true  secret  of  serenity  of  spirits. 

Ethel  might  not  have  been  blameless  or  consistent  in  her  deal- 
ing in  this  difficult  intercourse,  hut    her  kind  heart.  Upright    inten- 

v      ii  —12 
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tion,  and  force  of  character,  had  influence  far  beyond  her  own  per- 
ception.  Indeed,  she  knew  not  that  she  had  personal  influence  at 
all,  but  went  on  in  her  own  straight-forward  humility. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


'Enough  of  foresight  sad,  too  much 

Of  retrospect  have  I ; 
Anil  well  lor  me,  that  I.  sometimes, 

Can  put  those  feelings  by.' 

1  There  speaks  the  man  we  knew  of  yore,' 
Well  pleased,  I  hear  them  say; 

'Such  ivas  li<-,  in  his  lighter  moods, 
Before  our  beads  were  grey. 

Euovflnt  he  was  In  spirit,  quick 
Of  .fancy,  light  i-f  heart; 

Ami  e:ire.  and  lime,  and  change  have  left 
Unluucli'd  Ids  heller  part.' 

SoUTHEY. 


Etiieldued  May  and  Mcta  Rivers  were  together  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  time-piece  pointed  towards  ten  o'clock,  but  the  tea- 
things  were  on  the  table,  prepared  for  a  meal,  the  lamp  shone  with 
a  sort  of  consciousness,  and  Ethel  moved  restlessly  about,  some- 
times settling  her  tea  equipage,  sometimes  putting  away  a  stray 
book,  or  resorting  by  turns  to  her  book,  or  to  work  a  red  and  gold 
scroll  on  coarse  canvas,  on  the  other  end  of  which  Meta  was  em- 
ployed. 

'  Nervous,  Ethel  ?  '  said  Meta,  looking  up  with  a  merry  provok- 
ing Emile,  knowing  how  much  the  word  would  displease. 

'  That  is  for  you,'  retorted  Ethel,  preferring  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  quarters.  '  What,  don't  you  know  that  prudent 
people  say  that  your  fate  depends  on  her  report  ? ' 

'  At  least,'  said  Meta,  laughing;  '  she  is  a  living  instance  that 
everyone  is  not  eaten  up,  and  we  shall  see  if  she  fultils  Tom's  pre- 
diction, of  being  tattooed,  or  of  having  a  slice  out  of  the  fattest  part 
of  her  cheek.' 

'  I  know  very  well,'  said  Ethel,  '  the  worse  she  said  it  would  be, 
the  more  you  would  go.' 

'  Not  quite  that,'  said  Meta,  blushing,  and  looking  down. 

'  Come  !  don't  be  deceitful ! '  said  Ethel.  '  You  know  very  well 
that  you  are  still  more  bent  on  it  than  you  were  last  year.' 

'  To  be  sure  I  am  ! '  said  Meta,  looking  up  with  a  sudden  beamy 
flash  of  her  dark  eyes.  '  Norman  and  I  know  each  other  so  much 
better  now.'  she  added,  rather  falteringty. 

'  Aye !  I  know  you  are  ready  to  go  through  thick  and  thiu,  and 
that  is  why  I  give  my  consent  and  approbation.  You  are  not  to  be 
Stopped  for  nonsense.' 

f  Not  for  nonsense,  certainly,'  said  Meta,  '  but — '  and  her  voico 
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dm  tremulous — 'if  Dr.   May  deliberately  said   it   would    I"' 
wrong,  and  thai  I  should  be  u  encumbran  I 

making  op  my  mind  to  the  ohanoi 

•  lint  wliat  would  \,ni  i  ,\  i StheL 

•  I  don't  know,     ion  should  not  a-k  such  questions,  Ethel 

U !  it  won't  happen,  to  it  is  do  dm  to  Bilk  about  it, 
Eth<  l.     •  Fancy  my  baring  made  you  ery  ! ' 

■  \  •  ry  silly  of  me,'  Hud   Meta,  brightening  and  laughii 
sighii  I  am  only  afraid  Mrs.  Arnott  may  think  me  individually 

in. lit  for  the  kind  dt  Hi.  !     .nM  do!  do  what  othi  r  women  can. 

1  You  1  if  you  were  meant  to  bo  put   . 

said  Ethel,  surveying  the  little  elegant  t i ^ 1 1 r ■  - .  e 

look  of  ezquiaite  finish,  not  only  in  th<  and 

iring,  the  turn  of  the  bead,  and  the  shaj f  the  mall  i 

tipped  fingers,  but  in  everything  ahe  wore,  from  the  1  > r : i  i  - 1  -  of  blank 
hair,  tn  the  little  shoe  on  1m  r  foot,  and  even  in  the  rery  I 
•:il  gaiety  of  her  movements. 

•  ( »li !  Ethel  1'  eried  Meta,  springing  up  in  dismay,  and  looking 
at  herself  in  the  glass.  'What  i-  the  matter  with  met  Do  ten 
me ! ' 

•  Y  ...  ■  rid  of  it,' said  Ethel,  'unless  you  get  yourself 
tattoo  II  Even  separation  from  Bellairi  hasn't  answered  And, 
after  all.  1  don't  think  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  Norman,  or 
papa.     1                  :.  M'  ta,  whatever  you  may  think  of  it.  it  ii 

so  mueh  bother  to  be  pr<  ttier  than  needful,  a<  it  i   to  be  uglier  than 
tuL' 

•  What  i-  needful?'  said  Meta,  mueh  aim; 

I  ruppooe  to  be  like  Mary,  so  that  nobody  should  tak«' 
of  one.  hut  that  one's  own  people  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  say- 
she  is  pi  ia  good  look-."    1  think  <  rertrude 
will  eome  to  that.     That's  one  comfort 

•  That  is  your  own  ease,  EtheL  I  have  beard  those  very  things 
said 

'Ofmyhatohel  laid  Ethel, contemptuously.    'Someone 

have  been  desperately  bent  on  nattering  the  Member's  family.' 
1  oould  repeat  more,'  said  Meta,  'it'  1  go  hack  to  the 

1         temoration,  ami  to  tin-  day  you  went  borne.' 

Ethel  crimsoned,  and  mads  a  sign  with  bet  hand,  exclaiming, 

'    It    V 

1  It  was  the  omnibus.     S  down  !  '     I 

breathed    .-hurt,  and  wand'  i"i  d    aimlessly  about — VI<  tl    put  her  arm 
round  her  waist. 

'  I  did  not  think  this  WOttld  !>••  .-•  mueh  t  .  yOU,1  ike 

0  lining  to  ...  have 
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been  going  on.  And  then  papa  !  I  wish  1  had  gone  up  to  th« 
station  with  him.' 

'  He  has  Richard.' 

'  Aye,  but  I  am  afraid  Margaret  is  listening  and  will  be  restless, 
and  have  a  palpitation,  and  I  can't  go  and  see,  or  I  shall  disturb 
her.     0,  I  wish  it  were  over.' 

Meta  stroked  her,  and  soothed  her,  and  assured  her  that  all 
would  do  well,  and  presently  they  heard  the  click  of  the  door. 
Ethel  flew  into  the  hall,  where  she  stopped  short,  her  heart  beating 
high  at  the  sound  of  overpoweringly  familiar  accents. 

She  was  almost  relieved  by  detecting  otherwise  little  resemblance; 
the  height  was  nearly  the  same,  but  there  was  not  the  plump  soft- 
ness of  outline.  Mrs.  Arnott  was  small,  thin,  brisk  and  active,  with 
a  vivacious  countenance,  once  evidently  very  fair  and  pretty,  but 
aged  and  worn  by  toil,  not  trouble,  for  the  furrows  were  the  traces 
of  smiles  around  her  merry  mouth,  and  beautiful  blue  eyes,  that  had 
a  tendency  to  laugh  and  cry  both  at  once.  Dr.  May,  who  had  led 
her  into  the  light,  seemed  to  be  looking  her  all  over,  while  Richard 
was  taking  her  wraps  from  her,  and  Ethel  tried  to  encourage  her- 
self to  go  forward. 

'  Aye ! '  said  the  Doctor,  kissing  her.  '  I  see  you  Flora  now. 
I  have  found  you  again.' 

'  I  found  you  as  soon  as  I  heard  your  voice,  Richard,'  said  she. 
(  And  now  for  the  bairnics.' 

'  Here  is  one,  but  there  is  but  a  poor  show  forthcoming  to-night. 
Do  you  know  her  ?  ' 

There  was  an  unspeakable  joy  in  being  pressed  in  aunt  Flora's 
arms,  like  a  returning  beam  from  the  sunshine  of  seven  years  ago. 

'  This  must  be  Ethel !  My  dear,  how  you  tower  above  me — 
you  that  I  left  in  arms !  And,'  as  she  advanced  into  the  drawing- 
room — '  why.  surely  this  is  not  Margaret.' 

'  A  Margaret — not  ihc  Margaret.  I  wish  I  were,'  said  Meta, 
as  Mrs.  Arnott  stood  with  an  arm  on  her  shoulder,  in  the  midst  of 
an  embrace,  Dr.  May  enjoying  her  perplexity  and  Meta's  blushes. 
'  See,  Flora,  these  black  locks  never  belonged  to  Calton  Hill  daisies, 
yet  a  daisy  of  my  own  she  is — Can't  you  guess  ?  ' 

'  Miss  Rivers ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arnott;  and  though  she  kissed 
her  cordially,  Meta  suspected  a  little  doubt  and  disappointment. 

'  Yes,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  We  change  Mary  for  this  little  woman 
as  Flora's  lady-in-waiting,  when  she  and  her  husband  go  out  yachting 
ami  shooting.' 

'  Flora  and  her  husbaud  !  There's  a  marvellous  sound  !  Where 
arc  they  ?' 

'  They  are  staying  at  Eccleswood  Castle,'  said  Ethel ;  '  and  Mary 
with  them.  They  would  have  been  at  home  to  receive  you,  but  your 
note  yesterday  took  us  all  by  surprise.  Norman  is  away  too,  at  a 
College  meeting.' 


mi    i>\i-v  <  ii  \i.\. 

'  And  Margaret  — m;  M 

'Ali'  poor  dear,'  Mid  Dr.  May, 'ana  bai  not  been  in  ( 
since  that  sultry  day  in  July.1 

1    a  eigfateenUi,' said  Riohard:  the  precision  of  the  date  mark* 

in;.'  hut  t.»i  will  tin"  C'HixMniisiir.ss  that   it  was  an  epoch. 

u  a  « ■ : 1 1 »  keep  her  quieter  np-etairs,1  aaid  Dr.  M 
1 1 1 u > t  not  M-i-  Iter  to-night.     She  will  enjoy  yon  rerj  mneh  to-mor- 
row ;  bnl  exoitement  at  night  alwi  her  harm,  to  we  pot  hi  r 
i.  ind  told  her  to  think  about  no  i 
^l      Arnott  Looked  at  him  ai  it'  longing,  J-ut  dreading,  I 
further,  and  allowed  her  nephew  and  nieoe  to  seat  her  at  the  table, 
ami  attend   to  bar   want-,  befbri  again.    'Then  the 

■  \v.  d  .  .  i  ;..   p  l  ,:,   -,  Gertrude  would  tell  yon,1  aaid  Dr. 
'There  are  three  great  creatures,  whom  Ethel  barbarously  ordered 
off  to  bed     Ethel  is  master  here,  yon  must  know,  Flora — we  all 
mind  what  she  • 

1 0  papa,*  pleaded  Ethel,  I, 'yon fa  iwitwasbeea       I 

thought  numbers,  might  !"■  oppressire.1 

•I    never  dispute,1  said   Dr.  May.     'We   bow  to  ■  beneficial 
tism,  and  nerer  rebel,  do  we,  net 

og  that  Ethel  took  the  imputation  to  heart,  Meta  rej 
.  are  inakiiiLr  Mrs.  Arnott  think  her  the  strong-minded  woman 
nt'  the  family,  who  winds  op  the  chirk  and  outs  the  bread.1 
•  Vi;  that  she  makes  yon  do,  when  the  boys  are  away.1 
'Of  iid  Ethel,']  eanH  be  vituperated  about  hun 

bread.     1  hare  quite  enough  to  bear  on  the  score  of  I 

I  it  tea  is  rery  goody  said  Richard. 

how  they  propitiate  her,1  maliciously  observed  the  Doctor. 

at  all;  it  is  Richard  standing  up  for  his  pupil,1  aaid  EtheL 
'  It  is  all  rery  well  now,  with  people  who  know  the  capacities  of 
mortal  tea ;  but  the  boj  -  expect  it  to  last  from  seven  o'clock  to  ten, 
through  an  unlimited  number  of  cups,  till  I  have  announced  that 
a  teapot  must  be  carved  on  my  tombstone,  with  an  epitaph,  '"Died 
uf  unreasonable  requirements.   ' 

Mrs.  Arnott  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  amused,  observant, 
and  perceiving  that  they  were  all  under  that  form  of  shyness,  which 
'  rings  np  family  wit  to  hide  embarrassment  or  i  motion. 

■  I-  Barry  one  of  these  unreasonable  boys?' she  asked.     'My 
Barry — I  presume  Ethel  baa  I  him  to  bed.     It  I 

'Great  I  Dr,  May.     '  Be  has  been  in  the  Baltic 

u  pretty  little  summer  trip,  from  which  we  expect  him  to  return  any 
M\  old  lion  !  1  am  glad  you  had  him  (bra  little  while.  Flora.1 

II  ar  fellow  '  his  only  fault  i  homesick,  and  making  me 
the  inf.  ol 

I  glad  y.iudid  not  putoff  your  OOmil  Dr.  May,  gravely 
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'  You  arc  in  time  for  the  Consecration,'  said  Richard. 

'  Ah !  Cocksmoor  !.    When  will  it  take  place  ?  ' 

'  On  St.  Andrew's  day.  It  is  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  the 
Bishop  fixed  the  day,  otherwise  it  is  a  disappointment  that  Hector 
cannot  be  present.' 

'Hector?' 

'  Hector  ErnescliiTe — poor  Alan's  brother,  whom  we  don't  wel 
know  from  ourselves.' 

'  And  you  are  Curate,  Ritchie  ?  '  said  his  aunt, '  if  I  may  still  call 
you  so.     You  are  not  a  bit  altered  from  the  mouse  you  used  to  be.' 

'  Church  mouse  to  Cocksmoor,'  said  Dr.  May,  '  nearly  as  poor. 
We  are  to  invest  his  patrimony  in  a  parsonage,  as  soon  as  our 
architect  in  ordinary  can  find  time  for  it.  Spencer — you  remember 
him?' 

'  I  remember  how  you  and  he  used  to  be  inseparable  !  And  he 
has  settled  down,  at  last,  by  your  side  i ' 

'  The  two  old  Doctors  hope  to  bolster  each  other  up  till  Mr.  Tom 
comes  down  with  modern  science  in  full  force.  That  boy  will  do 
great  things — he  has  as  clear  a  head  as  I  ever  knew.' 

'  And  more — '  said  Ethel. 

'  Aye,  as  sound  a  heart.  I  must  find  you  his  tutor's  letter,  Flora. 
They  have  had  a  row  in  his  tutor's  house  at  Eton,  and  our  boys  made 
a  gallant  stand  for  the  right,  Tom  especially,  guarding  the  little 
fellows,  in  a  way  that  does  one  good  to  hear  of.' 

'  "  I  must  express  my  strong  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  truth,  up- 
rightness, and  moral  courage,"  '  quoted  Meta. 

'  Ah,  ha !  you  have  learnt  it  by  heart !  I  know  you  copied  it  out 
for  Norman,  who  has  the  best  right  to  rejoice.' 

'  You  have  a  set  of  children  to  be  proud  of,  Richard  !  '  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Arnott. 

'  To  be  surprised  at — to  be  thankful  for,'  said  Dr.  May,  almosf 
inarticulately. 

To  see  her  father  so  happy  with  Mrs.  Arnott  necessarily  drew 
Ethel's  heart  towards  her ;  and,  when  they  had  bidden  him  good 
night,  the  aunt  instantly  assumed  a  caressing  confidence  towards 
Ethel,  particularly  comfortable  to  one  consciously  backward  and 
awkward,  and  making  her  feel  as  intimate  as  if  the  whole  space  of 
licr  rational  life  had  not  elapsed  since  their  last  meeting. 

'  Must  you  go,  my  dear?'  said  her  aunt,  detaining  her  over  her 
fire.  '  I  can't  tell  how  to  spare  you.  I  want  to  hear  of  your  dear 
father.  He  looks  aged  and  thin,  Ethel,  and  yet  that  sweet  expres- 
sion is  the  same  as  ever.     Is  he  very  anxious  about  poor  Margaret  ?  ' 

'  Not  exactly  anxious,'  said  Ethel,  mournfully — 'there  is  not  much 
room  for  that.' 

'  My  dear  Ethel — you  don't  mean  ? — I  thought — ' 

'  I  suppose  we  ought  to  have  written  more  fully,'  said  Ethel, '  but 
it  has  been  very  gradual,  and  we  never  say  it  to  ourselves      She  is 


■ 
■ 

•  w 

■  I  [I 

injur  1  ll"  i«  th( 

..•  thing  mora  than  another,  bat  it  nut 
Di  >;••  noer  will  in<  •» 

ll.  ogtfa  <•  m         p     it  of  bii 

i 

■  My  poor  ofa  "  ;ir"1  fon 

■  1  her  li>  id  "H  her  •  '• 

I:  raid  tell  what  Margaret 

I  l   don't  make  dm  tulk  nr  think  i  i  tboot  her.     It 

\    i  when  jon  see  her,  that  dear  bee  of 
will  :  ;  happy  in  the  present     Tin 

1 1  bare  oar  Norman  t  i 
•Ali!  Norman  »  delightful  to  as;  belt  I 

it  may  be  to  your  father.' 

i  ii    girea  dear  Norma  I 

nil.' 

i  am  quits  at  M  I  •  il 

ble  that — ' 

•  Aunt  PI  in  Ethi  1,  •  don't  my  ■  s 
ehoic                 wear  the  best;  and  whatever  woman 

Norman  is  ■  great  tall  fellow,  ai  eler<  auble, 

i  bad  him  there  alone,  he  would 
..  ithont  a  queen — ' 

•  WMI.  1. 

l  |j  oonoentration  of  si 

••. .  delights  in  j. radical  matters,  ifl  twioe  the  i  1  am, 

all  like  an  aooompliahment     Between  them,  they  will 

nary — ' 

'Hush,   .    nil  V   u  will  tliink  mo  domim 

■k  to 
as  an  arbitrator,  and  oasnal  word  -li-' 

•  i    .  I  '•> 
mtng  out  '.' ' 

•  Whl  n    | 

'Does  she  lii    with  j 

■  I  manage  to  fret 

I  I  uic  not  I  -iv.' 
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'  I  have  little  real  to  tell.  Good  old  Mary  !  I  dare  say  Harry 
talked  to  you  plentifully  of  her.  She  is  a — a  nice  old  darling,' 
said  Ethel,  fondly.  '  We  want  her  again  very  much,  and  did  not 
quite  bargain  for  the  succession  of  smart  visits  that  she  has  been 
paying.' 

'  With  Flora  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  Unluckily  George  Rivers  has  taken  an  aversion  to  the 
Grange,  and  I  have  not  seen  Flora  this  whole  year.' 

Ethel  stopped  short,  and  said  that  she  must  not  keep  Margaret 
expecting  her.  Perhaps  her  aunt  guessed  that  she  had  touched  the 
true  chord  of  anxiety. 

The  morning  brought  a  cheering  account  e£  Margaret ;  and  Mrs. 
Arnott  was  to  see  her  directly  after  breakfast.  In  the  meantime,  the 
firm  limbs,  blue  eyes,  and  rosy  face  of  Gertrude  seemed  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  little  bridesmaid,  whom  she  remembered. 

A  very  different  niece  did  she  find  up-stairs,  though  the  smiling, 
overflowing  eyes,  and  the  fond,  eager  look  of  recognition,  as  if  asking 
to  be  taken  to  her  bosom,  had  in  them  all  the  familiarity  of  old 
tenderness.  '  Auntie  !  dear  auntie  !  that  you  should  have  come  bick 
to  me  again  ! ' 

Mrs.  Arnott  fondly  caressed  her,  but  could  not  speak  at  first, 
for  even  her  conversation  with  Ethel  had  not  prepared  her  for  so 
wasted  and  broken  an  appearance.  Dr.  May  spoke  briskly  of  Mar- 
garet's having  behaved  very  well,  and  slept  like  a  good  child,  told 
Margaret  where  he  had  to  go  that  morning,  and  pointed  out  to 
Mrs.  Arnott  some  relics  of  herself  still  remaining ;  but  the  nervous 
tremulousness  of  manner  did  not  much  comfort  her,  although  Mar- 
garet answered  cheerfully.  Nothing  was  so  effectual  in  composing 
the  aunt,  as  Aubrey's  coming  headlong  in  to  announce  the  gig,  and 
to  display  to  Margaret  his  last  design  for  a  Cathedral — drawing 
plans  being  just  now  his  favourite  sport. 

'  Architecture  is  all  our  rage  at  present,'  said  Margaret,  as  her 
father  hurried  away. 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  have  come  in  for  the  Consecration !  '  said 
Mrs.  Arnott  following  her  niece's  lead.  '  Is  that  a  model  of  the 
Church  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  yes,'  cried  Margaret,  lighting  up.    '  Richard  made  it  for  me.' 

•  .May  I  shew  it  to  aunt  Flora  ?  '  said  Aubrey. 

'  Bring  it  here,  if  you  can  lift  it,'  said  Margaret ;  and  aunt 
Flora  helping,  the  great  cumbersome  thing  was  placed  beside  her, 
whilst  she  smiled  and  welcomed  it  like  a  child,  and  began  an  eager 
exhibition.  Was  it  not  a  beautiful  little  pierced  spire  ? — that  was 
an  extravagance  of  Dr.  Spencer's  own.  Papa  said  he  could  not 
ask  Captain  Gordon  to  sanction  it — the  model  did  it  no  justice,  but 
it  was  so  very  beautiful  in  the  rich  creamy  stone  rising  up  on  tho 
moor,  and  the  blue  sky  looking  through,  and  it  caught  the  sunset 
lights   so    beautifully.      So   animated    was    her    description,    that 


Till.     1>\I-V    <   MAIN. 

Mi      \ mid  n-'t  help  taking]  'Why  my  dear,  when  I 

iret,  with  her  aile.     '  I  bai  >■ 

Oookamoor;  ba(  Dr.  Bpenoez  and  Metaarc  elwaye  aketebing 
it  for  ini',  and  Ethel  would  nol  let  aneffeol  paaawithoul  telling 
]  shall  hear  bow  it  itrikei  you  next' 

■  I  hope  i"  see  it  l'\  ■■:ui'l-liv.  What  i  oomfortable  deep  porch ! 
[fwe  <•■  >\i  1<1  build  neb  Churches  in  the  Colonii 

what  lit 1 1 .   Meta  s  ill  do  for  yon  I     JT as,  we  lwi<l  the  poreb 
for  a  shelter — thai  iaoopied  from  I  loorof  the  Mb 

and  Lb  it  not  a  fine  high-pitched  roof?     John  Taylor,  who  ii  to  be 
clerk,   could   t.ot    understand   its  being  open;  be  aaid,  when 
saw  the  timbera,  thai  i  man  :m<l  bis  family  might  lire  np  ai 
tlirin.     Tin  \  are  noble  <>:ik  beama;  we  would no1  have  anyaham — 
here  Aubrey,  take  off  the  roof,  and  auntie  will  aea  the  ahi  i 

1  Like  tin.-  rilis  of  n  ship,1  explained  Aubrey,  unoonaoioui  that 
tin-  meaning  wai  deeper  than  his  >i -t.  r  could  expreaa,  and  In1  <-"n- 
tinued :  'Such  fine  oak  beama  I  I  rode  with  l»r.  Spencer  one  day 
bai  year  to  ohooae  them.  It  is  ■  two-aialed  church,  yon  bee,  that 
a  third  may  be  added.1 

Ethel  came  uj>  as  Aubrey  began  to  absorb  the  convert 
I.'         .  Aubrey,' ahe  said     '8o,  Margaret,  yon  are  over  your 
dear  model ': ' 

stalling  yon  too  much  I  hope,  Ethx  1.  d(  ar,1  aai  - 
garet;  'as yon  will  shew  her  the  Church  it- It'.' 

id  Ethel ;  '  but  oome,  Aubn 
must  oot  dawdle.1 

■  1  will  shew  yon  the  -'  I  laid  myself,  aunt  Flora,1  aaid 
Aubrey,  running  off  without  much  reluetant 

'Ethel  has  him  in  excellent  order,1  said  Mra.  Arnoti 

'  That  she  has  ;    she  brings   him   On   beautifully,  and  make-   luin 

enjoy  it.     She  teaches  him  arithmetic  in  some  wonderful  scientific 

way    that    nobody    can    understand    hut     Norman,   and   he   i'"t    the 

details;  but  be  says  it  is  all  wpwfog  right,  and  will  make  him  a 
capita]  mathematical  scholar,  though  In1   cannot  add   np  \ 
shillings  anil  pence. 

I  expect  d  to  !"•  struck  with  Ethel,1  said  Mi  -  Arnoti ;  '  and — ' 

■  Well,'  said  Margaret,  waiting. 

1  Yea,  she  does  exoeed  mj  expectations.     Thei  -thing 

curiously  winning  in  that  quaint,  quick,  deciaive  n. 
Tin  re  i-  bo  muefi  soul  in  the  least  thing  she  d  oonld 

not  1"'  indiffen  nt  for  a  mom< 

■  Exactly — exactly  so,'  -aid  Margaret,  delighted.     '  It  i-  reallj 
doing  everything  with  all  bet  might      Little  simple, 
matters  did  do!  g  me  naturally  to  beraato  other  people,  and  the 
having  had  to  make  them  duties  has  taught  I  a  lb 

\        II  — 12" 
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that  earnest  manner,  as  if  there  were  a  right  and  wrong  to  her  in 
each  little  mechanical  household  office.' 

'Harry  described  her  to  me  thus,'  said  Mrs.  Arnott,  smiling: 
";As  to  Ethel,  she  is  an  odd  fish;  but  Cocksmoor  will  make  a 
woman  of  her  after  all."  ' 

'  Quite  true ! '  cried  Margaret.  '  I  should  not  have  thought  Harry 
had  so  much  discernment  in  those  days.  Cocksmoor  gave  the 
stimulus,  and  made  Ethel  what  she  is.  Look  there — over  tho 
mantel-piece,  are  the  designs  for  the  painted  glass,  all  gifts,  except 
the  East  window.  That  one  of  St.  Andrew  introducing  the  lad  with 
the  loaves  and  fishes  is  Ethel's  window.  It  is  the  produce  of  the 
hoard  she  began  this  time  seven  years,  when  she  had  but  one 
sovereign  in  the  world.  She  kept  steadily  on  with  it,  spending 
nothing  on  herself  that  she  could  avoid,  always  intending  it  for  the 
Church,  and  it  was  just  enough  to  pay  for  this  window.' 

'  Most  suitable,'  said  Mrs.  Arnott. 
_  '  Yes ;  Mr.  Wilmot  and  I  persuaded  her  into  it ;   but  I  do  not 
think  she  would  have  allowed  it,  if  she  had  seen  the  application  we 
made  of  it — the  gift  of  her  girlhood  blessed  and  extended.     Dear 
King  Etheldred,  it  is  the  only  time  I  ever  cheated  her.' 

1  This  is  a  beautiful  east  window.  And  this  little  one — St.  Mar- 
garet I  see.' 

'  Ah !  papa  would  not  be  denied  choosing  that  for  his  subject.  "We 
reproached  him  with  legendary  saints,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
antiquarianism,  to  shew  that  the  Margaret  of  the  dragon  was  not 
the  Margaret  of  the  daisy ;  but  he  would  have  it  ;  and  said  we  might 
thank  him  for  not  setting  his  heart  on  St.  Etheldreda  ' 

'  This  one  ?  ' 

'  That  is  mine,'  said  Margaret,  very  low  ;  and  her  aunt  abstained 
from  remark,  though  unable  to  look,  without  tears,  at  the  ship  of  the 
Apostles,  the  calming  of  the  storm,  and  the  scroll,  with  the  verse — 

'  He  bringeth  them  unto  the  haven  where  they  would  be.' 

Beneath  were  the  initals,  '  A.  II.  E.,'  and  the  date  of  the  year,  the 
only  memorials  of  the  founder. 

Margaret  next  drew  attention  to  St.  Andrew  with  his  cross— 
Mcta's  gift.  <  And,  besides,'  she  said,  « George  Rivers  made  us  a 
beautiful  present,  which  Meta  hunted  up.  Old  Mr.  Rivers,  knowing 
nc  better,  once  bought  all  the  beautiful  carved  fittings  of  a  Chapel 
in  France,  meaning  to  fit  up  a  library  with  them ;  but,  happily,  he 
never  did,  and  a  happy  notion  came  into  Meta's  head,  so  she  found 
them  out,  and  Dr.  Spencer  has  adapted  them,  and  set  them  all  to 
rights  ;  and  they  are  most  exquisite.     You  never  saw  such  foliage.' 

rhus  .Margaret  proceeded  with  the  description  of  everything  in 
the  Church,  and  all  the  little  adventures  of  the  building,  as  if  she 
could  not  turn  away  from  the  subject ;  and  her  aunt  listened  and 


UN. 


or* 


wond  i  .  when  celled  away,  thai 

oame  to  dress  ber,  she  >■•  or  wond<  r  i  ■  Mel 

■\.      waa  the  anawer  •  'it  la  her  ohief  occupation  and  int 

,..t   nit  na  that  she  lir\s  not  alwa\  s  h<  r  own  ■  1 «  . i r  fell    Sympathy 

fur  1 1  but  Oocksmoor  is  Jkar  oonoern,  elm 

than  erou  Ethel'a     1  think  ahe  eoald  chronicle  erer]  a  the 

building  better  than  Dr.  Spenoer  hinuelf,  and  it  li  ber  daily  delight 
to  hesrnis  histories  of  his  progi  \-el  not  onlj  with  the  Church 

but  the  people ;  she  knowi  all  about  ererj  family ;  EUohard  and 
Ethel  teu  her  all  their  newaj  she  talks  ore*  the  aehool  with  the 

mi-tre-s  every  Sunday,  nnd   you   cannot    think  what  a  feel 

is  for  her  at  Oookamoor.     A  kind  message  from  Mi—  May  ha-  an 
that  the  entire  worki  ra  eannol  alwaji  prod 

Arimtt  .-aw  that  M«  ta  wai  right,  when,  in  the  afternoon.  she 

walked,  with  her  ni  I  ookamoor.     It  va-  oot  a  desolate 

•  u  in  old  times,  for  the  fair  edifice,  rising  on  the  si 
an  air  of  proteotion  to  the  cottages,  whieh  sei  mod  now  to  bare  a 
oentre  of  unity,  in>t.  a-1  of  lying  forlorn  and  scattered.  Nor  were 
they  a<  wretehed  in  themselres,  for  the  impulse  <»f  eirilisation  bad 
1  v.  indoa .  t.,  l.,'  mended  and  railings  to  he  tidied,  ami  Richard 
promoted,  to  the  utmo  gardening,  so  that,  though  there 

in  air  of  poverty,  there  was  no  longer  an  appearance  of  reek- 

di  stitution  and  hopeless  negl< 

In  the  oottagee,  Mr-.  Taylor  bad  not  entirely  eeaaed  to 
with  a  piteous  roioe,  eren  though  she  told  of  tho  well-doing  of  her 
girls  at  rerrioe;  but  Granny  Hall's  merry  content  bad  in  it  some- 
thing now  of  principle,  and  Bam  had  married  a  young  Ifardhohn 

who  promised  to  be  a  pattern  for  Cocksmoor.    Ereryone 
after  Miss  May.  with  a  tenderness  ami  affection  that   Mrs.  Arnott 
well  appreciated ;  ami  when  they  went  into  the  large  freab  school, 
where  Euohard  wss  bearing  a  class,  Cherry  Elwooo  looked  quite 

oheered  and  enlirened  by  bearing  that  she  had  1 d  able  to  enjoy 

r  her  aunt.    Mra.  Arnott  to  enlighten  the  children  about 

the  little  brown  L'irls  whom  she  was  wont  to  teach,  and  came  away 
with  a  more  brilliant  impression  of  their  intelligenoe  than  she  might 
hare  bad,  if  she  had  not  some  to  them  fresh  from  the  Antipodes; 

She  had   to  till    Margaret   all    ber   impressions  on   her    return, 
and  miles  repaid  ber  commendationa.     Bhe  under- 

;  i  ■  :ter  the  oonatant  dwelling  on  the  subject,  as  she  perceived 
huw  little  capable  Margaret  was  of  enj  employmeni     1 

tateriala,  and  work-basket  were  ind 1  plaoed  by  ber 

but  rery  seldom  did  the  feeble  fineei  tn  any  of  the 

i  familiar  — UOW  and  then  a  pencilled  note  would 

■  ra,  or  i"  II     I      Brnescliffe,  or  s  few  stitches  1 

in    bet  WOrk,  I  Or  t\\.>  turned  of   a    book,  but    si 

n  perfect!)    still,  I  iredh  in  no  ordinary  aphere 

of  human  life,  but    never  Ol  U   SftSSrful,  and   open   to  the 
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various  tidings  and  interests  which,  as  Ethel  had  formerly  said- 
shifted  before  her  like  scenes  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  perhaps,  with 
less  of  substance  than  in  those  earlier  days,  when  her  work  among 
them  was  not  yet  done,  and  she  was  not,  as  it  were,  set  aside  from 
them.  They  were  now  little  more  than  shadows  reflected  from  the 
world  whence  she  was  passing. 

Yet  her  home  was  not  sad.  When  Dr.  Spencer  came  in  the 
evening,  and  old  Edinburgh  stories  were  discussed,  Dr.  May  talked 
with  spirit,  and  laughed  with  the  merry  note  that  Mrs.  Arnott  so 
well  remembered,  and  Meta  Rivers  chimed  in  with  her  gay,  saucy 
repartees,  nor,  though  Richard  was  always  silent,  and  Ethel's  brow 
seemed  to  bear  a  weight  of  thought,  did  it  seem  as  if  their  spirits 
were  depressed ;  while  there  was  certainly  no  restraint  on  the  glee 
of  Blanche,  Aubrey,  and  Gertrude,  who  were  running  into  Mar- 
garet's room,  and  making  as  much  noise  there  as  they  chose. 

Mrs.  Arnott  was  at  home  with  the  whole  family  from  the  first, 
and  in  everyone's  confidence;  but  what  she  enjoyed  above  all  was, 
the  sitting  in  Margaret's  room  in  the  morning,  when  there  was  no 
danger  of  interruption,  the  three  children  being  all  safe  captives  to 
their  lessons,  and  Meta,  in  Richard's  workshop,  illuminating  texts 
on  zinc  scrolls  for  the  Church. 

Margaret  came  out  more  in  these  interviews.  It  had  been  a 
kind  of  shyness  that  made  her  talk  so  exclusively  of  the  Church  at 
the  first  meeting ;  she  had  now  felt  her  way,  and  knew  again — and 
realized — -the  same  kind  aunt  with  whom  she  had  parted  in  her 
childhood,  and  now  far  dearer,  since  she  herself  was  better  able  to 
appreciate  her,  and  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  her  mother,  that 
was  unspeakably  precious  and  soothing  to  one  deprived,  as  Margaret 
had  been,  at  the  commencement  of  her  illness  and  anxiety. 

She  could  hardly  see  her  aunt  come  near  her,  without  thanking 
her  for  having  come  home,  and  saying  how  every  time  she  awoke, 
it  was  with  the  sense  that  something  wa3  comfortable,  then  remem- 
bering it  was  aunt  Flora's  being  in  the  house.  She  seemed  to  have 
a  feeling,  as  if  telling  everything  to  her  aunt  were  like  rendering  up 
her  account  to  her  mother,  and,  at  different  times,  she  related  the 
whole,  looking  back  on  the  various  decisions  she  had  had  to  make 
or  to  influence,  and  reviewing  her  own  judgments,  though  often  with 
self-blame,  not  with  acuteness  of  distress,  but  rather  with  a  humble 
trust  in  the  Infinite  Mercy  that  would  atone  for  all  shortcomings 
and  infirmities,  truly  sorrowed  for. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  peaceful  and  grateful  retrospect;  the 
brothers  all  doing  so  well  in  their  several  ways,  and  such  a  comfort 
to  their  father.  Tom,  concerning  whom  she  had  made  the  greatest 
mistake,  might  be  looked  upon  as  rescued  by  Norman.  Aubrey 
Margaret  said,  smiling,  was  Ethel's  child,  and  had  long  been  off  her 
mind  ;  Hector,  to  her  quite  a  brother,  would  miss  her  almost  more 
than  her  own  brothers,  but  good  honest  fellow,  he  had  a  home  here; 
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■ad,  whispered  Margaret,  smiling  and  glowing  a  little,  *  don1!  toll 
anyone,  for  it  i  Hector  t.;Ll  mo  oni 

that,  If  be  oonld  be  i  en  ateady,  ha  hoped  he  might  y  I  have  Bl 

'.  tplewbo  l      Poor  Little  White  Mayflower,  rt  won't  i»-  for 
of  liking  on  her  pert,  si  blushes  and  watches  when  II 

oomea  seer,  that   I  aomethnea  think  l 

il  to  ber.' 

M       ii  do  opinion  on  the  plan  for  Normsn  end  M  I 

I. ut  Margaret,  howerer,  took  all  for  granted,  ai  .1  irann 

hopes  for  their  takes,  thai  they  would  go  ont  with  Mr-.  Arnott; 
then,  when  the  suggestion  seemed  to  astonish  her  annt,  who  1 1 • 
they  were  waiting  ror  hia  Ordination,  ahe  aeid, '  The  fact  i-,  tl 
would  like  to  !>'.•  ordained  where  be  ia  to  work;  but  I  believe  Ihey 
do  H"t  like  to  -ay  anything  about  the  wedding,  beeanea  of  dm. 
of  .-ill  i  I   imi>i  ohiefly  rejoice  in  what  may  1k-1j>  to 

teach  in  thoee  ialands.  I  oannot  bear  to  bealundranoe.  Whatever 
happens,  Aunt  Flora,  will  yon  take  oars  thai  they  know  tfa 

\    l  i  her  hither,  Margaret  was  al  rest     He  had  much  more 
ntlwanaas  than  when  be  waa  more  sew  to  grief,  and  oonld  bear  far 
more  patiently  ami  hopefully  than  at  first     Be  lived  more  on  his 
affeotiona abore,  ami  mnoh  aa  he  lored  thoee  below,  ho  did  nol 
in  them  as  once,  ami  oonld  better  afford  to  bare  them  rem 
•  I!  •  id  aa '  -ail  Margaret,  serenely,  '  it  •  him  t" 

have  been  ejradnallv  weaned  from  depending  on  me,  ao  that  it  i-, 
who  i-  realli  to  him.' 

Por  herself,  Margaret  waa  perfectly  contenl  ami  happy.  She 
knew  tin.  temptation  of  her  character  had  been  t  i  be  the  rnler  ami 
mana  •  rything,  and  ahe  saw  it  bad  been  well  t""r  her  t"  have 

been  thus  aasigned  the  part  of  .Mary,  rather  than  of  Martha.  She 
remembered  with  thankful  joy  the  engagement  with  Alan   Br 

clitic,  ami  though  ahe  -till  wore  tokena  OX  mourning  for  him,  i: 

with  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  them.     There  bad  been  ao  Little  pr 
of  happiness  from  the  first,  that  there  was  far  more  peaoe  in  think- 
ing of  him  aa  Milking  into  rest  in  Harr\'s  arms,  than  aa  returning  to 

grieve  "\'  r  her  decline;  and  that  last  gift  of  his,  the  Church,  had 
afford,  d  her  continual  delight,  and  abore  all  other  earthly  pursuits, 
amoothed  away  the  Languor  ami  weariness  of  flinsaoo,  a-  ahe  alowly 

sank  to  join  him.     Now  that  her  aunt  hail is  to  brii 

aunb  am  of  ber  childhood,  Margaret  declared  that  ahe  baa  no  more 
grief  or  oare,  exeept  one,  and  that  a  rery  deep  and  tad  one— 
namely,  poor  Flora. 

Mr-.  Arnott  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  far  that  In  r 
liter  waa  neglecting  her  own  family,  ainoa  .-In-  had  not  been  at 
boms  thia  whole  year,  hut  the  slightest  betrayal  of  this  suspicion 
roused  Margaret  to  an  -  iger  defonoe.  Bhe  bad  not  a  doubt  that 
Flora  would  gladly  have  been  with  her,  but  ahe  believed  that  aha 
was  not  acting  by  ber  own  choioe,  or  more  truly,  that  h-  r  husband 
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was  so  devoted  to  her,  that  she  felt  the  more  bound  to  follow  his 
slightest  wishes,  however  contrary  to  her  own.  The  season  had  been 
spent  in  the  same  whirl  that  had,  last  year,  been  almost  beyond 
human  power,  even  when  stimulated  by  enjoyment  and  success; 
and  now,  when  her  spirits  were  lowered,  and  her  health  weakened, 
Meta  had  watched  and  trembled  for  her,  though  never  able  to  obtain 
an  avowal  that  it  was  an  overstrain,  and  while  treated  most  affec- 
tionately, never  admitted  within  her  barrier  of  reserve. 

'  If  I  could  see  poor  Flora  comforted,  or  if  even  she  would  only 
tet  me  enter  into  her  troubles,'  Margaret  said,  sighing, '  I  should  be 
content.' 

The  Consecration  day  came  near,  and  the  travellers  began  to 
return.  Meta  was  in  a  state  of  restlessness,  which  in  her  was  very 
pretty,  under  the  disguise  of  a  great  desire  to  be  useful.  She 
fluttered  about  the  house,  visited  Margaret,  played  with  Gertrude, 
set  the  drawing-room  ornaments  to  rights — a  task  which  Ethel  was 
very  glad  to  depute  to  her,  and  made  a  great  many  expeditions  into 
the  garden  to  put  together  autumn  nosegays  for  the  vases — finally 
discovering  that  Ethel's  potichomanie  vases  on  the  staircase  window, 
must  have  some  red  and  brown  leaves. 

She  did  not  come  back  quite  so  soon  with  them,  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
nott,  slyly  looking  out  of  the  window,  reported,  '  Ha !  he  is  come 
then !     At  least,  I  see  the  little  thing  has  found — ' 

'  Something  extremely  unlike  itself,'  said  Dr.  May,  laughing. 

'  Something  I  could  easily  set  down  as  a  student  at  Edinburgh, 
thirty  years  ago.  That's  the  very  smile  !  I  remember  dear  Maggie 
being  more  angry  than  I  ever  saw  her  before,  because  Mr.  Fleet 
said  that  you  smiled  to  shew  your  white  teeth.' 

'  That  is  the  best  shadow  of  Maggie  I  ever  saw,'  said  Dr.  May. 
'  She  has  taught  the  lad  to  smile.  That  is  what  I  call  a  pretty 
eight!' 

'  Come,  Richard,  it  is  a  shame  for  old  folks  like  us  to  stand  spy- 
ing them ! ' 

'  They  cart-  very  little  for  me,'  said  Dr.  May,  '  but  I  shall  havo 
them  in.  Cold  winds  blowing  about  that  little  head !  Ah !  here 
they  are.     Fine  leaves  you  gather,  Miss  !     Very  red  and  brown.' 

Meta  rather  liked,  than  otherwise,  those  pretty  teazings  of  Dr. 
May,  but  they  always  made  Norman  colour  extremely,  and  he  par- 
ried them  by  announcing  news.  '  No,  not  the  Bucephalus,  a  mar- 
riage in  high  life,  a  relation.' 

'  Not  poor  Mary  ! '  cried  Ethel. 

;  Mar}- !  what  could  make  you  think  of  her  V  ' 

'  As  a  hen  thinks  of  her  ducklings  when  they  go  into  waters  be- 
yond her  ken,'  said  Ethel.  '  Well,  as  long  as  it  is  not  Mary,  I 
don't  care ! ' 

'  High  life  ! '  repeated  Meta.  '  0,  it  can  be  only  Agatha  Langdalo 

1  There's  only  Lord  Cosham  further  to  gues3,'  said  Ethel. 
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'  I  hope  not.' 
.  '  It  is  doing  by  others  as  you  were  doing  by  yourself,'   half 
whispered  Meta ;  '  but,  after  all,  if  he  had  no  constancy,  Ethel  had 
an  escape.' 

•  I  was  afraid  that  she  had  been  rather  touched,  but  I  am  glad 
to  find  myself  mistaken.' 

'  If  you  thought  so,  how  could  you  make  such  a  public  announce- 
ment ? ' 

He  laughed.  '  I  had  made  myself  so  nervous  as  to  the  effect, 
that,  in  desperation,  I  took  her  own  way,  and  came  out  at  once  with 
it  as  unconsciously  as  I  could.' 

'Very  naturally  you  acted  unconsciousness!  It  was  better 
than  insulting  her  by  seeming  to  condole.  Not  that  I  do,  though, 
for  she  deserves  more  steadiness  than  he  has  shown  !  If  a  man 
could  appreciate  her  at  all,  I  should  have  thought  that  it  would 
have  been  once  and  for  ever.' 

'  Remember,  he  had  barely  known  her  a  fortnight,  and  probably 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  made  any  impression  on  her. 
He  knew  how  such  an  attachment  would  grieve  his  parents,  and, 
surely,  he  was  acting  dutifully,  and  with  self-denial  and  considera- 
tion, in  not  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  being  further  attracted.' 

'  Umph !  You  make  a  good  defence,  Norman,  but  I  cannot 
forgive  him  for  marrying  somebody  else,  who  cannot  be  Ethel's 
equal.' 

'  She  is  a  good  little  girl ;  he  will  form  her,  and  be  very  happy ; 
perhaps  more  so  than  with  a  great  soul  and  strong  nature,  like 
Ethel's.' 

'  Only  he  is  a  canny  Scot,  and  not  a  Dr.  Spencer ! ' 

'  Too  short  acquaintance !  besides,  there  were  the  parents 
Moreover,  what  would  become  of  home  without  Ethel  ?  ' 

'  The  unanswerable  argument  to  make  one  contented,'  said  Meta 
'  Ana,  jcrtainly,  to  be  wife  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  is  not  so 
very  delightful  that  one  would  covet  it  for  her.' 

'  Any  more  than  she  does  for  herself.' 

Norman  wras  right  in  his  view  of  his  friend's  motives,  as  well  ag 
of  Ethel's  present  feelings.  If  there  had  ever  been  any  disappoint- 
ment about  Norman  Ogilvie,  it  had  long  since  faded  away.  She 
had  never  given  away  the  depths  of  her  heart,  though  the  upper 
surface  had  been  stirred.  All  had  long  subsided,  and  she  could 
think  freely  of  him  as  an  agreeable  cousin,  in  whose  brilliant  public 
career  she  should  always  be  interested,  without  either  a  wish  to 
partake  it,  or  a  sense  of  injury  or  neglect.  She  had  her  vocation, 
in  her  father,  Margaret,  the  children,  home  and  Cocksmoor ;  her 
mind  and  affections  were  occupied,  and  she  never  thought  of  wish- 
ing herself  elsewhere. 

The  new  Church  and  the  expected  return  of  her  sisters,  ci> 
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"f  In  r  tl.  mi  did  anythii  •  t 

<  ilinl. raeken. 

OOUld  DOt  hear  to  tall;  of  Flora,  though  almost  a~  uneasy  U 
garct;  and  not  ablo  to  lay  aside  misgivings  .  her 

g 1  simple  Mary  might  bare  bad  ber  bead  turned  1 

If  r.  and  Mrs    Rivers  arrived  on  tbo  Saturday  before  tl     I 
.  for  tin-   Consecration,  and  stopped  on  their  way,  thai 

deposit    Mary,  ami    riHTinUl   U 

It  «rai  a  short  i  all  that  Ethel  could  di.HCnver  was,  that 

i  was  lnukiiiL'  mtv  ill,  mi  longer  abb  I  tin'  iron  and 

ipressiou  of  lur  countenance,  anil   evidently  dreadfully 
shocked  by  tl  •  ;  a\  ne  mail.-  1  . 

Iran:        \  dked  with  oompoaure  of  indifferent  -ubj.it — tho 

yacht, the  visits, the  Bucephalus,  tin-  Church, and  the  arrangem 
for  St.  Andrew's  day.     She  owned  berat  If  oi  erworked,  and  in 
of  rest,  a'  I,  was  not  well  enough  to  venture  mi  ben 

at  t!     I  ation,  she  undertook  to  spend  tin-  day  with  V 

thus  setting  the  others  at  liberty.     Tins  settled,  she  took  hex  E 
for  the  journey  hail  fatigued  lur  greatly. 

During  tin-  short  visit,  Mary  hail  moved  ami  spoken  bo  quietly, 
ami  looked  bo  \\iil  dressed,  and  young-lady-like,  that,  u 
her  comfortable  plump  el  Ethel  felt  quite  afraid  I 

lint  the  instant  the  carriage  bad  driven  off,tl  i  skipping, 

aim.  reaming,  e  to  be  at  home  again  1 ' — 

I  knew  .-In-  hail  her  own  Mary.     It  was  "nly  a  much  1 
looking  and  more  mannerly  Mary,  in  tin- full  bloom  of  sevei  I 
open  ami  honeeVfaoed,  ber  profuse  light  hair  prettily  disposed,  lur 
hands  and  anna  more  civilised,  and  herpon  iTenatfoo  ami 

m  If  possession    developed.        Mary-like    pen    lur    ran  MSM    of    ' 

trade,  Mary-like  lur  mquiries  for  Oockamoor,  Mary-like  ber  i 

ii  bringing  lur   boxes  into  Margaret's   room,  ber  exulting 
exhibition  of  all  the  pretty  things  that  Flora  and   < ; »-. tl.-.-  hail 

towal  of  ■  .[inn 

even  body. 

Her  ■  whit  altered,  nor  ber  simplicity  dimin- 

was  j. leased  by  joining  a  urge  dinner-party,  her 
• 
a  grand  table;  lur  knowledge  of  the  world  only  reached  t.>  pro* 

ything  unlike  borne,  M  so  funny:'"  she  had  reli 
most  freshly  and  innoeentl y  every  pleasure  thai  1  under- 

stand she  had  learnt  i  very  variety  of  fancy  work  to  teach  Hlancho 
ami   Miss   IJr. 

track  up  mm,!  1 1  rnal  fnenoshi]  -   ai 

-  with  girb  ami  shy  r  than  herself,  ami    her  chief 

vexat  med  to  have  been  lir-t,  that   Flora  insisted  on 

g  called  M  dly,  that  all  her  di  ild  not  ho 
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shared  by  ever}'one  at  home,  and  thirdly,  that  poor  Flora  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  little  children. 

Grievous  complaints  were  preferred  by  the  dwellers  in  the  attics 
the  next  morning,  that  Mary  and  Blanche  had  talked  to  an  unmen- 
tionable hour  of  the  night;  but,  on  the  whole,  Blanche  was  rather 
doubtful  whether  Mary  had  made  the  most  of  her  opportunities  of 
observation. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

Behold,  with  pearls  they  glittering  stand, 
Thy  peaceful  sates  to  all  expand. 
By  grace  and  strength  divinely  shed, 
Each  mortal,  thither  may  be  led  : 
Who.  kindled  by  Christ's  love  will  dare 
All  earthly  sufferings  now  to  bear. 

By  many  a  salutary  stroke, 

By  many  a  weary  blow,  that  broke, 

Or  polished,  with  a  workman's  skill, 

The  stones  that  form  that  glorious  pile ; 

They  all  are  fitly  framed  to  lie 

In  their  appointed  place  on  high.' 

Anciunt  Hymn  fob  tub  Dedication  of  a  Cnuncu. 

The  thirtieth  of  November  dawned  with  the  grave  brightness  of  an 
autumn  day,  as  the  sun  slowly  mounted  from  the  golden  east,  drink- 
ing up  the  mists  that  rose  tardily,  leaving  the  grass  thickly 
bedewed. 

The  bells  of  Stoneborough  Minster  were  ringing  gladsome  peals, 
and  the  sunshine  had  newly  touched  the  lime  trees,  whose  last 
bright  yellow  leaves  were  gently  floating  down,  as  the  carriage 
from  the  Grange,  drew  up  at  Dr.  May's  door. 

Norman  opened  it,  to  claim  Meta  at  once  for  the  walk ;  Mrs. 
Arnott  and  Mary  had  gone  on  to  assist  Richard  in  his  final  arrange- 
ments, but  even  before  Cocksmoor,  with  Ethel,  was  now  the  care  of 
Margaret ;  and  she  had  waited  with  her  father  to  keep  all  bustle 
from  her  room,  and  to  commit  her  into  the  charge  of  Flora  and  of 
nurse.  Ethel  seemed  quite  unwilling  to  go.  There  was  that 
strange  oppressed  feeling  on  her  as  if  the  attainment  of  her  wishes 
were  joy  too  great  to  be  real — as  if  she  would  fain  hold  off  from  it 
at  the  climax,  and  linger  with  the  sister  who  had  shared  all  with 
her,  and  to  whom  that  Church  was  even  more  than  to  herself. 
She  came  back,  and  back  again,  with  fresh  injunctions,  sometimes 
forgetting  the  very  purpose  of  her  return,  as  if  it  had  been  only  an 
excuse  for  looking  at  Margaret's  countenance,  and  drinking  in  her 
sympathy  from  her  face;  but  she  was  to  go  in  George  s  carriage, 
ami  he  was  not  a  man  to  allow  of  loitering.  He  became  so  impatient 
of  Ethel's  delays,  that  she  perceived  that  he  could  bear  them  no 
longer,  gave  her  final   kiss,   and  whispered,  '  In  spirit  with  us ! 
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thea  b  and  wa  G  i   had   ill 

I  1  in  tin-  child  re  i  an  I  M       i  I 

•Fk  rot, ' do  you  dislike  having  the  window 

Flora  thnw  :  testing,  in  reply  to  ber  rnples, 

that  she  liked  the  air.       \     l  alt  .•;.      poilt   mi  ,      tid    ' . 
fondly.     '  Oomo  and  lie  down  hj  me.     It  ierery  ni< 

•i. |.h.    1  ;    :u:  ! 

fondled  it.     "It  is  like  tin-  old  time*  to  have  yon  here  taking 

1 f  n 

■  v.  i  \  unlike  them  in  -  >ra. 

I  renewal  of  -till  older  I 

tare  aunt  Flora  here.     1  hope  yon  will  •         flora, 

it  i  •  .  ing  mamma  1.         .    .  1  in  ber  si 

ike. 
Plon  did  not  reply,  but  -In-  lay  quite  -till,  as  it"  there  were  a  charm 
into  reel  <<'<■'  being  alone  with    '  t,  m*V^ng  no  effort, 

and  being  able  to  be  silent.     Tim  on,  how  long  they  knew 

not,  but,  suddenly,  a  thrill   shot  through    Margaret's  frame:  she 
1  her  hand  and  lifted  her  hea  1,  with  a  Hark  1 ' 

Flora  oould  hear  nothing. 

•  I     •  belle — his  belle  ! '  said  Margaret,  all  one  radiant  look  of 
::i_r.  a-  Flora  opened  the  irindow  further,  and  thi 
in  the  ohime,  softened    by   dietanm     The  earnation  tinted  I 
thin  whit-  tad  smile  beamed  with  joy,  and  uplifted  fin- 

.  1  parted  lipa  eeeme  1  marking  every  note  of  the  . 

vl.u: .'     AJan  ! '  said  she.     'It  ia  1  am 

what  alarmed  I  ■  recalled  her. 

Smiling,  she   held  out  her  hand  for   the   '  itioti   books,  saying, 

I,  ■   ;-  follow  the  It  will  be  beat  for  us  both.1 

Slowly,  softly,  and  rather  monotonoualy,  Flora  read  on,  till  aha 
ha  1  i-  .in.-  more  than  half  through  the  first  Lesson.  Her  roioe  grew 
buaky  and  aha  sometimes  panaedaa  if  she  oould  not  easily  pro 

•  d  hi  r  to  Btop,  but  she  would  not  ooi no,  and  went  on 
reading,  though  almost  whispering,  till  she  eame  to,  M  IT  the] 

turn  '       i  with   all   their   heart  and    with   all    their  aoul   in   tho 

land  tptirity,  whither  they  have  oarried  them  oa] 

rd  their  land,  whioh    Tl.  unto   their  fathers,  and 

toward  the  City    which    Thoi  i    ;         li 

which  I  bare    built    foe    Thy     Name;     then    h.  ar    T  tho 

from  Thy  dwelling-plaoe— •" 

Plor  ■  of  hi  r  i' 

OUt  her  short.      She  turned  her  fee  aside,  and   U  Ma. 

.  something  t.  i..].  .-.  timed,  with  low,  hasty  alter- 

'Margai  forme!  for  it  is  a  hard  captivity, 
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and  my  heart  is  very,  very  sore.  Ob!  pray  for  me,  that  it  may  all 
be  forgiven  me — and  that  I  may  see  my  child  again  ! ' 

'  My  Flora ;  my  own  poor,  dear  Flora  !  do  I  not  pray  ?  Oh  I 
look  up,  look  up.  Think  how  He  loves  you.  If  I  love  you  so 
much,  how  much  more  does  not  He  ?  Come  near  me,  Flora.  Be 
patient,  and  I  know  peace  will  come  ! ' 

The  words  had  burst  from  Flora  uncontrollably.  She  was  aware, 
the  next  instant,  that  she  had  given  way  to  harmful  agitation,  and 
resuming  her  opalescence,  partly  by  her  own  will,  partly  from  the 
soothing  effect  of  Margaret's  words  and  tone,  she  allowed  herself  to 
be  drawn  close  to  her  sister,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow,  while 
Margaret's  hands  were  folded  over  her,  and  words  of  blessing  and 
prayer  were  whispered  with  a  fervency  that  made  them  broken. 

Ethel,  meanwhile,  stood  between  Aubrey  and  Gertrude,  hardly 
able  to  believe  it  was  not  a  dream,  as  she  beheld  the  procession  en- 
ter the  Aisle,  and  heard  the  Psalm  that  called  on  those  doors  to  lift 
up  their  heads  for  Him  who  should  enter.  There  was  an  almost 
bewildered  feeling — could  it  indeed  be  true,  as  she  followed  the 
earlier  part  of  the  service,  which  set  apart  that  building  as  a 
Temple  for  ever  separate  from  all  common* uses.  She  had  imagined 
the  scene  so  often  that  she  could  almost  have  supposed  the  present, 
one  of  her  many  imaginations  ;  but,  by-and-by,  the  strangeness  passed 
off  and  she  was  able  to  enter  into,  not  merely  to  follow,  the  prayers, 
and  to  feel  the  deep  thanksgiving  that  such  had  been  the  crown  of 
her  feeble  efforts.  Margaret  was  in  her  mind  the  whole  time,  wo- 
ven, as  it  were,  into  every  supplication  and  every  note  of  praise ; 
and  when  there  came  the  intercession  for  those  in  sickness  and  suf- 
fering, flowing  into  the  commemoration  of  those  departed  in  faith  and 
fear,  Ethel's  spirit  sank  for  a  moment  at  the  conviction,  that  soon 
Margaret,  like  him,  whom  all  must  bear  in  mind  on  that  day,  might 
be  included  in  that  thanksgiving;  yeS,  as  the  service  proceeded, 
leaving  more  and  more  of  earth  behind,  and  the  voices  joined  with 
Angel  and  Archangel,  Ethel  could  lose  the  present  grief,  and  only 
retain  the  certainty  that,  come  what  might,  there  was  joy  and  union 
amid  those  who  sung  that  Hymn  of  praise.  Never  had  Ethel  been 
so  happy — not  in  the  sense  of  the  finished  work — no,  she  had  lost 
all  that,  but  in  being  more  carried  out  of  herself  than  ever  she  had 
been  before,  the  free  spirit  of  praise  so  bearing  up  her  heart  that  the 
cry  of  Glory  came  from  her  with  such  an  exulting  gladness,  as  might 
surely  be  reckoned  as  one  of  those  foretastes  of  our  Everlasting 
Life,  not  often  vouchsafed  even  to  the  faithful,  and  usually  sent  to 
prepare  strength  for  what  may  be  in  store. 

The  blessing  brought  the  sense  of  peace,  which  hung  on  her 
even  while  the  sounds  of  movement  began,  and  the  congregation 
were  emerging.  As  she  came  out,  greetings,  sentences  of  admira- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  of  enquiry  for  her  absent  sisters,  were 
crowded  upon  her,  as  people   moved   towards   the  school,   where  a 
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luncheon  was  provided  \'<>r  them  to  pen  awaj  the  interval  until 
ice.     The  balf-dotea  old<      I 

to  DATA  a  dinner  in  the  former  fohool  room 

I'th.l  wa-  :m\i     i     t.i  mc  that  all  v 

:•  |.  u-t\  w<  re  doing  <i\il  thin. 
rv,  whose  limping  walk  shewed  her  to  !"•  ren  tired 

'Oh  :  Ob  rry, 

.  here ! ' 

1  Her  heart  1  EtheL 

■  Well,  ma'am,  l  belii  re  it  ii      f on  would  not  1 
h.»w  all  the  children  tak--    1  it  h.  r.      It    1 

all  like  i. 
•  She  baa  done  more  for  the  real  .  i   than  any 

EtheL 
might  ha\  a  been  mid,  bnt  I 

rtaken  bj  the  bodj  of  elergy,  who  bad  been  unrobing  in  the 
reetry.    Ethel  hast  treat  within  Mi 

be  wu  arretted  bj  Richard,  end  found  herself  i  nted 

to  the  Biahop,  uid  the  Biahop  f-h:ikin<r  haada  with  I  ■ 
that  he  hail  lunch  wished  t'l  I"-  tntrodneed  to  her. 

one,  thai  waa  beea  i  laherrather'adaaghteryandby 

•  mj.     She  mentioned  what  waa  going  on  al 
whereupon  the  1  > i —1 1 •  -| •   wiahed  t"  l">  in  and  old 

people;  and,  entering,  they  fonnd  the  i  rtable-looking 

tyjust  sitting  down  to  roast-beef  and  J  I    flor,  in  a 

hi-  ( !li  rkanip,  presiding,  at 
and  Mr.  Elwood  at  the  other,  and  I1        Sail  finding 
for  the  whole  aaaemblj,  while  Blanche,  Anbrej,  Gertrude,  the  lit- 
tle Larkinaea,  and  the  Abbotatoke  Wilmoti   i 
waitera  with  infinite  delight     Not  a  whit  daunted  i 
who  waa  much  entertained  br  h<  r  merry  ■  i  I  Granny  told 

him  '  she  had  n  nothing  likr  it  ainee  the  Jubilee,  when  the 

Bqnii  I  an  "\  whole,  and  there  wa-n't  none  of  it  tit  to  i 

ana  when  her  j r  Gather  got  hia  head  broken,     \\" » !  I .  t  ■  • 

who  would  hare  thought  what  would  oome  of  Sam's  bringing  ia 
tlemaa  and  lad;  her  the  da j  her  I 

B  G  left  Grannj  to  the  goose,  while  Le 

I  bis  arm,  which  she  Would  have  thought  I 
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her  fast,  asking  what  good  she  would  do  by  hurrying  ill,  breathless 
and  exhausted,  so  as  to  add  to  Flora's  fright  and  distress,  the  anx- 
iety which  was  most  upon  their  minds,  since  she  had  never  before 
witnessed  one  of  the  seizures,  that  were  only  too  ordinary  matters 
in  the  eyes  of  the  home  party.  No  one  but  Dr.  May  and  Ethel 
should  go.  Richard  undertook  to  tell  the  rest,  and  the  gig  making 
its  appearance,  Ethel  felt  that  the  peculiarly  kind  manner  with 
which  the  Bishop  pressed  her  hand,  and  gave  them  all  good  wishes, 
was  like  a  continuation  of  his  blessing  to  aid  her,  in  her  home  scene 
of  trial. 

Perhaps,  it  was  well  for  her  that  her  part  in  the  Consecration 
festivities  should  end  here ;  at  least  so  thought  Mr.  Wilmot,  who, 
though  very  sorry  for  the  cause,  could  not  wish  her  to  have 
been  present  at  the  luncheon.  She  had  not  thought  cc  self  hitheito, 
the  Church  was  the  gift  of  Alan  and  Margaret,  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  people  belonged  to  all  alike,  and  she  did  not  guess  that,  in 
the  sight  of  others,  she  was  not  the  nobody  that  she  believed  herself. 
Her  share  in  the  work  at  Cocksinoor  was  pretty  well  known,  and 
Dr.  Hoxton  could  not  allow  a  public  occasion  to  pass  without 
speeches,  such  as  must  either  have  been  very  painful,  or  very  hurt- 
ful to  her.  The  absence  of  herself  and  her  father,  however,  permit- 
ted a  more  free  utterance  of  the  general  feeling;  and  things  were 
said,  that  did  indeed  make  the  rest  of  the  family  extremely  hot  and 
uncomfortable,  but  which  gave  them  extreme  pleasure.  Norman 
was  obliged  to  spare  Richard  the  answer,  and  said  exactly  what  he 
ought,  and  so  beautifully,  that  Meta  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
echo  the  fervent  wish,  which  he  whispered  as  he  sat  down,  that 
speechifying  could  be  abolished  by  act  of  parliament. 

Mrs.  Arnott  began  to  perceive  that  her  nephew  was  something  te 
be  proud  of,  and  to  understand  how  much  was  sacrificed,  while 
George  Rivers  expressed  his  opinion  to  her  that  Norman  would  be 
a  crack  speaker  in  the  House,  and  he  hoped  she  would  say  everything 
to  hinder  his  going  out,  for  it  was  a  regular  shame  to  waste  him  on 
the  niggers. 

Owing  to  George  having  constituted  himself  her  squire,  Mrs. 
Arnott  had  not  arrived  at  an  understanding  of  the  state  of  affairs  at 
home ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  rose  up  from  luncheon,  and  she  learnt 
the  truth  from  Richard  and  Mary,  nothing  would  hinder  her  from 
walking  home  at  once  to  see  whether  she  could  be  useful.  Mary  was 
easily  persuaded  to  remain,  for  she  was  accustomed  to  Margaret's 
having  these  attacks,  and  had  always  been  kept  out  of  her  room  the 
while,  so  she  had  little  uneasiness  to  prevent  her  from  being  very  hap- 
py, in  receiving  in  her  own  simple,  good-humoured  way,  ail  the  atten- 
tions that  lapsed  upon  her  in  the  place  of  her  elder  sisters. 

4  Cocksmoor  really  has  a  Church  ! '  was  note  enough  of  joy  for 
her,  and  no  one  could  look  at  her  round  face  without  seeing  perfect 
happiness.     Moreover,  when  after  evening  service,  the   Novembci 
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effected,  and  what  yet  remained  fox-  it  to  do,  ere  the  silver  bowl 
should  be  broken. 

Dr.  Spencer  put  in  a  word  of  agreement. 

'  "Will  there  be  no  rally  ?  '  said  Ethel,  in  the  same  tone. 

'  Probably  not,'  said  Dr.  May  ;  '  the  brain  is  generally  reached  at 
this  stage.  I  have  seen  it  coming  for  a  long  time.  The  thing  was 
done  seven  years  ago.  There  was  a  rally  for  a  time  when  youth  was 
strong  ;  but  suspense  and  sorrow  accelerated  what  began  from  the 
injury  to  the  spine.'  • 

Dr.  Spencer  bowed  his  head,  and  looked  at  him  anxiously,  say- 
ing-, '  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  acute  suffering.' 

'  I  fear  it  may  be  as  trying,'  said  Dr.  May,  sighing ;  and  then 
turning  to  Ethel,  and  throwing  his  arm  round  her,  '  May  God  make 
it  easy  to  her,  and  grant  us  "  patient  hearts."  We  will  not  grudge 
her  to  all  that  she  loves  best,  my  Ethel.' 

Ethel  clung  to  him,  as  if  she  derived  strength  from  him.  But 
the  strength  that  was  in  them  then,  did  not  come  from  earth.  Dr. 
Spencer  wrung  his  hand,  and  stepped  back  to  the  bed  to  try  an- 
other resource.  Vain  again,  they  only  seemed  to  be  tormenting  her, 
and  the  silent  helplessness  prevailed  again.  Then  Dr.  May  went  down 
to  Flora,  told  her  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  urged  on  her  to 
give  up  her  plan  of  remaining.  George  joined  with  him,  and  she 
yielded  submissively,  but  would  not  be  refused  going  up  once  again 
and  kissing  her  sister,  standing  beside  her  gazing  at  her,  till  her 
father  came  softly  and  drew  her  away.  ' I  shall  be  here  to-morrow,' 
she  said  to  Ethel,  and  went. 

The  morrow,  however,  brought  no  Flora.  The  agitation  and 
distress  of  that  day  had  broken  her  down  completely,  and  she  was  so 
ill  as  to  be  unable  to  move.  Her  aunt  went  at  once  to  see  her,  and 
finding  that  her  presence  at  the  Grange  relieved  some  of  Dr.  May's 
anxieties,  chiefly  devoted  herself  to  her.  Flora  was  grateful  and 
gentle,  but  as  silent  and  impenetrable  as  ever,  while  day  after  day  she 
lay  on  her  couch,  uncomplaining  and  undemonstrative,  visited  by  her 
father,  and  watched  over  by  her  aunt  and  sister-in-law,  who  began 
to  know  each  other  much  better,  though  Flora  less  than  ever,  in 
that  deep  fixed  grief.  She  only  roused  herself  to  return  her 
husband's  affection,  or  to  listen  to  the  daily  reports  of  Margaret. 
Poor  George,  he  was  very  forlorn,  though  Meta  did  her  best  to 
wait  on  him,  and  he  rode  over  twice  a  day  to  inquire  at  Stone- 
borough. 

The  Doctors  were  right,  and  the  Consecration  morning  was  her 
last  of  full  consciousness.  From  the  hour  when  she  had  heard  the 
sound  of  Alan's  bells,  her  ears  were  closed  to  earthly  sounds. 
There  was  very  little  power  of  intercourse  with  her,  as  she  lingered 
on  the  borders  of  the  Land  very  far  away,  where  skill  and  tender- 
ness could  not  either  reach  body  or  spirit.  Often  the  watchers 
could  not  tell  whether    she    was  conscious,  or  only  incapacitated 
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Ethel  would  not  have  believed  that  her  first  waking,  to  the  know 
ledge  that  Margaret  was  gone,  could  have  been  more  fraught  with 
relief  than  with  misery.  Aud,  for  her  father,  it  seemed  as  if  it  wero 
a  home-like  comfortable  thought  to  him,  that  her  mother  had  one  of 
her  children  with  her.  He  called  her  the  first  link  of  his  Daisy 
Chain  drawn  up  out  of  sight ;  and,  during  the  quiet  days  that  en- 
sued, he  seemed  as  it  were  to  be  lifted  above  grief,  dwelling  upcn  hope. 
His  calmness  impressed  the  same  on  his  children,  as  they  moved 
about  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  house;  and  when  Harry,  paltf, 
and  shocked  at  the  blow  to  him  so  sudden,  came  home,  the  grave 
silence  soothed  his  violence  of  grief;  and  he  sat  beside  his  father  cr 
Mary,  speaking  in  under-tones  of  what  Margaret  had  loved  to  hear 
from  hiin,  of  Alan  Ernescliffe's  last  moments. 

Mary  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  weeping  when  she  sought,  in  vain, 
for  Daisies  in  the  wintry  garden ;  but  Hector  Ernesclifi'e  weut 
down  to  the  Cloisters,  and  brought  back  the  lingering  blossoms  to 
be  placed  on  Margaret's  bosom. 

The  dog  Toby  had  followed  him,  unseen,  to  the  cloister;  and  ho 
was  entering  the  garden,  when  he  was  struck  by  seeing  the  animal 
bounding,  in  irrepressible  ecstacy,  round  a  lad,  whose  tarpaulin  hat, 
blue  bordered  collar,  and  dark  blue  dress,  shewed  him  to  be  a  sailor, 
as  well  as  the  broad-shouldered,  grizzled,  elderly  man,  who  stood 
beside  him. 

'  I  say,  sir,'  said  the  latter,  as  Hector's  hand  was  on  the  door, 
do  you  belong  to  Dr.  May  ?  ' 

Hector  unhesitatingly  answered  that  he  did. 
'  Then,  may  be,  sir,  you  have  heard  of  one  Bill  Jennings.' 
Hector  was  all  in  one  flush,  almost  choking,  as  he  told  that  he 
was  Mr.   Ernescliffe's   brother,  and   gave    his  hand  to  the    sailor. 
What  could  he  do  for  him  ? ' 

Jennings  had  heard  from  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Bucephalus 
that  Mr.  May  had  been  met  on  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  by  the 
news  of  his  sister's  death.  The  Mays  had  helped  his  boy  ;  he  had 
been  with  Mr.  May  in  the  island ;  he  had  laid  Mr.  Ernescliffe  in  his 
grave ;  and  some  notion  had  crossed  the  sailor  that  he  must  be  at 
Miss  Margaret's  funeral — it  might  be  they  would  let  him  lend  a 
hand — and,  in  this  expedition,  he  was  spending  his  time  on  shore. 

How  he  was  welcomed  need  not  be  told,  nor  how  the  tears  came 
forth  from  full  hearts,  as  Dr.  May  granted  his  wish,  and  thanked 
him  for  doing  what  Margaret  herself  would  indeed  have  chosen; 
and,  in  his  blue  sailor  garb,  was  Jennings  added  to  the  bearers, 
their  own  men,  and  two  Cocksmoor  labourers,  who,  early  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  carried  her  to  the  Minster.  Last  time  she  had  beeu  there, 
Alan  Ernescliffe  had  supported  her.  Now,  what  was  mortal  of  him 
lay  beneath  the  palm  tree,  beneath  the  glowing  summer  sky,  while 
the  first  snow  flakes  hung  like  pearls  on  her  pall.  But  as  they  laid 
her  by  her  mother's  side,  who  could  doubt  that  they  were  together? 
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cry,  Flora;  '  and  she  was  at  last  reduced,  by  her  extreme  exhaustioiy 
to  stillness;  but  there  were  still  many  fears  for  her. 

Dr.  May's  prediction  was  accomplished — that  she  would  suffei 
for  having  over-exerted  herself.  Her  constitution  had  been  severely 
tried  by  the  grief  and  despondency  that  she  had  so  long  endured  in 
silence,  and  the  fresh  sorrow  for  her  favorite  sister,  coming  at  such 
a  crisis.  There  was  a  weariness  of  life,  and  an  unwillingness  to  re- 
sume her  ordinary  routine,  that  made  her  almost  welcome  her  weak- 
ness and  sinking  ;  and  now  that  the  black  terror  had  cleared  away 
from  the  future,  she  seemed  to  long  to  follow  Margaret  at  once,  and 
to  yearn  after  her  lost  child  ;  while  appeals  to  the  affection  that  sur- 
rounded her  often  seemed  to  oppress  her,  as  if  there  were  nothing 
but  weariness  and  toil  in  store. 

The  state  of  her  mind  made  her  father  very  anxious,  though  it 
was  but  too  well  accounted  for.  Poor  Flora  had  voluntarily  as- 
sumed the  trammels  that  galled  her  ;  worldly  motives  had  prompted 
her  marriage,  and  though  she  faithfully  loved  her  husband,  he  was  a 
heavy  weight  on  her  hands,  and  she  had  made  it  more  onerous  by 
thrusting  him  into  a  position  for  which  he  was  not  calculated,  and 
inspiring  him  with  a  self-consequence  that  would  not  recede  from  it. 
The  shock  of  her  child's  death  had  taken  away  the  zest  and  energy 
which  had  rejoiced  in  her  chosen  way  of  life,  and  opened  her  eyes 
to  see  what  Master  she  had  been  serving;  and  the  perception  of  the 
hollowness  of  all  that  had  been  apparently  good  in  her,  had  filled 
her  with  remorse  and  despair.  Her  sufferings  had  been  the  more 
bitter  because  she  had  not  parted  with  her  proud  reserve.  She 
had  refused  counsel,  and  denied  her  confidence  to  those  who  could 
have  guided  her  repentance.  Her  natural  good  sense,  and  the 
sound  principle  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  had  taught  her 
to  distrust  her  gloomy  feelings  as  possibly  morbid ;  and  she  had 
prayed,  keeping  her  held  of  faith  in  the  Infinite  Mercy,  though  she 
could  not  feel  lior  own  oart  in  it ;  and  thus  that  faith  was  beginning 
at  last  to  clear  her  path. 

It  was  the  harder  to  deal  with  her,  because  her  hysterical  agitation 
was  so  easily  excited,  that  her  father  hardly  dared  to  let  a  word  be 
spoken  to  her ;  and  she  was  allowed  to  see  no  one  else  except 
her  aunt  and  the  dear  old  nurse,  whose  tears  for  her  child  Margaret 
had  been  checked  by  the  urgent  requirements  of  another  of  her 
nurslings ;  and  whom  George  Rivers  would  have  paid  with  her 
weight  in  gold,  for  taking  care  of  his  new  daughter,  regarding  her 
as  the  only  woman   in  the  world  that  could  be  trusted. 

Those  were  heavy  days  with  everyone,  though  each  brought 
some  shade  of  improvement.  They  were  harder  to  bear  than  the 
peaceful  days  that  had  immediately  followed  the  loss  of  Margaret : 
and  Ethel  was  especially  unhappy  and  forlorn  under  the  new  anxiety, 
where  she  could  bo  of  no  service ;  and  with  her  precious  occupation 
gono ;  her  father  absent,  instead  of  resting  upon  her  ;  and  her  room 


•i;n  \iv. 

.  od  *  itfa  I  li'T  f.  ell 

unable  t"  losr  :it  the  Christa 

h  [ldercd  and  d  bid  then 

bei  11  only  uplifted  by  vanity  and  elation. 

Bhe  told  Rich  kindly,  that  ho  thong      i 

deal  ut"  what  she  complaint  •  from  bodily  wearii 

Kurt  her  a  little  ;  bol  when  he  said,  '  I  think  that  the  bless- 
■  I  St  Andrew's  il.i v  helped  oi  through  what  • 
irned  thai  it  bad  indeed  been  added,  '  1  am 

: '    Tell  to  you  st  ( 

the  hours  now  left  vacant  ;  and  manfully  walked  with  Richard  and 
Harry  t.>  Chnrcb  at  I  day;   but  the 

Church  brought  hack  the  sense  of  contrast  Next, aha  insisted  on 
fulfilling  their  intention  ofoominghome  by  A.bbotetoke  to  hear  how 
Flora  was,  when  the  unfavorable  account  only  added  lead  to  tlio 
burthen  that  weighed  her  down.  Though  they  were  sent  home  in 
the  carriage,  ah  completely  spent,  that  the  effect  of  return- 

■me-  to  her  room,  without  ita  dear  inhabitant,  was  quite  ovi  r- 
whelming,  and  she  sat  on  her  bed  for  lialf-an-beur,  struggling  with 
repining*     Bhe  cam  I  lira  without  baring  gained  the  wu  I 

and  waa  ao  physically  01  eroome  with  laaaitade,  that  Richard  inmaten 
on   h  :•  lying  on   I  ad   leaving  everything   to  him  and 

Richard  eeem<  1   to  make  her  hi  in  lit-'',  and  1 

1  le  help  and  comforter  t>>  her,  no!  only  by  taking  « 
for  her  for  her  sake,  bul  by  turning  to  her  aa  bin  own  friend 
tonfidante,  the  beef  able  to  replace  what  they  had  lost     There 
many  plant  to  be  put  iii  operation  for  Co  on  which 

much  consultation  waa  1  ry  word  reminded  them 

Margaret's  ever  ready  interest  in  those  schemes.     [I 
Ethel's  vision  of  the  first  weeka  of  St  Andrew'a  Church; 
but  it  might  be  safer  for  her  than  that  audit  ahould  tempt  her  to 
what  my  per  sever  anoe  baa  wrought  .  '     Perhaj     berl 
in  to  admire  her  too  much  to  do  her  safe  I  to — 

tthl  r   than  <m  earth 

lent  joy. 

therly  and  ku  ble ;  but  it  wt 

of  the  dreary  feelin  at   Kth.  1  then  tl r 

awaro  of  the  difference  that  his  engagement  had  mad  .  thai 

submissively  and  resolutely;  but  thej  mnob 

sh  other,  that  it  waa  a  trial,  especially  at  auch  a  time  as  this, 
when  fre-h  i  of  Mai 

Norman's  own  pn  ■  •'•      B         I         ived  a 

letter  from  New  Zealand,  begging  him  to  hasten  bis  1  at,  m 
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there  was  educational  work  much  wanting  him,  and,  according  to 
his  original  wish,  he  could  be  ordained  there  in  the  autumnal  Em- 
ber week. 

He  was  in  much  perplexity,  since,  according  to  this  request,  he 
ought  to  sail  with  his  aunt  in  the  last  week  of  February,  and  he 
knew  not  how  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims. 

Mcta  was  not  long  in  finding  out  the  whole  of  his  trouble,  as 
they  paced  up  and  down  the  terrace  together,  on  a  frosty  afternoon. 

'  You  will  go  ! '  was  her  first  exclamation. 

'  I  ought,'  said  Norman,  '  I  believe  I  ought,  and  if  it  had  only 
been  any  other  time,  it  would  have  been  easy.  My  aunt's  com- 
pany would  have  been  such  a  comfort  for  you.' 

'  It  cannot  be  helped,'  said  Meta. 

'  Considering  the  circumstances,'  began  Norman,  with  lingering 
looks  at  the  little  hummingbird  on  his  arm,  '  I  believe  I  should  be 
justified  in  waiting  till  such  time  as  you  could  go  with  me.  I 
could  see  what  Mr.  Wilmot  thinks.' 

'  You  don't  think  so  yourself,'  said  Meta.  '  Nobody  else  can 
give  a  judgment.  In  a  thing  like  this  ;  asking  is,  what  you  once 
called,  seeking  opinions  as  Balaam  enquired.' 

'  Turning  my  words  against  me  ?  '  said  Norman,  smiling.  '  Still, 
Meta,  perhaps  older  heads  would  be  fitter  to  judge  what  would  be 
right  for  a  little  person  not  far  off.' 

'  She  can  be  the  best  judge  of  that  herself,'  said  Meta.  '  Nor- 
man,' and  her  dark  eyes  were  steadfastly  fixed,  '  I  always  resolved 
that,  with  God's  help,  I  would  not  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  your  call  to  your  work.  I  will  not.  Go  out  now — perhaps  you 
will  be  freer  for  it  without  me,  and  I  suppose  I  have  a  longer 
apprenticeship  to  serve  to  all  sorts  of  things,  before  I  come  to  help 
you.' 

'  Oh  !  Mcta.  you  are  a  rebuke  to  me! ' 

'  "Whafc  ?  when  I  am  going  to  stay  by  my  own  fireside  ? '  said 
Meta,  trying  to  laugh,  but  not  very  successfully.  '  Seriously,  I 
have  much  to  do  here.  "When  poor  Flora  gets  well,  she  must  be 
spared  all  exertion  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  they  want  me  at  Stoneborough  sometimes.  If  your  father  can 
bear  to  spare  you,  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  ought  to  go.' 

'  My  father  is  as  unselfish  as  you  are,  Meta/ —  But  I  cannot 
speak  to  him  until  he  is  more  easy  about  Flora.  We  always  think 
the  required  sacrifice  the  hardest,  but  I  must  own  that  I  could  not 
grieve  if  he  laid  his  commands  on  me  to  wait  till  the  autumn  ' 

'  Oh  !  that  would  make  it  a  duty  and  all  easy,'  said  Meta, 
smiling ;  l  but  I  don't  think  he  will,  and  aunt  Flora  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  carry  you  out  without  encumbrance.' 

'  Has  not  aunt  Flora  come  to  her  senses  about  you  ? ' 

1 1  believe  she  would  rather  I  belonged  to  any  of  her  nephewa 
but  you.     She  is  such  a  dear,  sincere,  kindhearted  person,  and  wo 


.r  thai  it  will  <  ome 

I  •  i  '     I 

I 

(  i    1  <  r  i  _r ' .  i « • :  i    sod     i 

I 

•>    at 
•t — thai 
brother.  <>r  in  <  p  Dr. 

.   fulfilling 
- 

i  than,  ■  I 
■ 

•ih  for  him,  a' 

lllT. 

.    .      '     |  • 

the  i.  i'.  speaking  with  ■  would-be-tone  itulation. 

I  krnott     •  Hut  that 

looked  quite  brightened  bj  her  ntying  to —     "It!. 
mid  1'  ■  glad,1  ihe  rejoined. 

.   rod  think    iii"'  BO  hard -ln-an 

•  1  thong  i  be  would  be  betfc  r  without  mo.' 

•  My  dew  not  kept  .  together  for  a 
month  for  nothing,1  >a!  i  M        i 

'  Thank  j  ing  to  answer  the  smile.        I 

■ 

•  at  all,"  -  -  It  i 

ble  plan  for  eraryoM —     And  jet  when]   knot 

of  bin  <>ut   then     I  •    •   nj   nail      ■      minst   it  without 
high  treason.     Well,  bbj  dear,  1  11   take   all    I  1    can   of 

•  hi-n  yon  eome — I  shall  be  almost  a-  glad  m  • 
ting  hum!  :  Poor  Flora,  she  i^  one  iktrod  who 

will  ii"t  i  iit.' 

'Poor!  i  think  her  really  b 

n  bettor,  indeed —  I  m  her  ^j-irit-i.  I  tliink 

»hu  wouli  rerj  well,  bol  ihe  ii  bo  Badly  depressed.     I 

Bthel — she  may  better  understand  her.1 

bai  been  aa 
kiii'l  to  me  a>  possible,  and  I  i  I  with 

.;   I    oj  ret  r  ii  her  thoroughlj.     1  doubt  wh 

anjone  *1  i  •  1  but  dear  M 

I   ■ 
hrvi  I  men.    8  retra* 

aa   it  diil    hi  r   mothci  responded    to    bai 

■ing    reli  dbrt;  while  b 

is  more  d  a  to  talk, 

fche  btSJMM  gradually  drawn  into  gr«  at*  r  OOnfidl 
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The  seeing  of  Ethel  was  one  of  the  difficult  questions.  Flora 
had  begun  to  wish  it  very  much,  and  yet  the  bare  idea  threw  her* 
into  a  nervous  tremor,  that  caused  it  to  be  put  off  again  andleain 
Her  aunt  found  her  one  day  almost  faint  with  agitalion-she  had 
heard  Ethel's  voice  in  the  next  room,  and  had  been  winding  her 
expectations,  and  now  was  as  much  grieved  as  relieved  to  Ind  that 
she  had  been  there  seeing  the  baby,  but  was  now  gone 

How  docs  the  dear  Ethel  look  ?  '  asked  Flora,  presently 

'She  is  looking  better  to-day;  she  has  looked  very  worn  and 
harassed,  but  I  thought  her  brighter  to-day.  She  walS  over  by 
Aubrey  on  his  pony,  and  I  think  it  did  her  good  '  7 

f«C      Can  vou^l™  l^i'  ^  *  ¥**  ^  n°  0ne  has  tol<*  ™ 
engagement?"         ™  ^  ^  b01'e  *"  nWS  of  Norma»  Ogilvie'a 

rogatln.70'"  *mn~J  **  Mrs"  Araott  topped  short  in  her  inter- 

'  Yes,'  said  Flora,  answering  the  pause 

'  l^i  Z  .th,ouSh1t  y°ung  Ogilvie  a  most  unexceptionable  person  ' 
she  wS  reesol'ut6ea'd  ^     '  *  ™  "*  ™^-  *■  tiL,Zi 

'  In  rejecting  him  ?  ' 

hapnenn  '^nd^r"7  7  ^ /8  S^  f°Und   what  ™s  ^ely  to 

one  at  home,  and  she  sacrificed  herself.'  J 

'  I  am  glad  that  I  have  seen  her,'  said  Mrs.  Arnott  <  I  should 
never  have  understood  her  by  description.  I  alway  said  that  I 
must  come  home  to  set  my  correspondence  going  Stly  > 

1  To  be  sure  I  do,  my  dear.' 

'  Nothing  ever  was  more  true,'  said  Flora      « I  read    if  « 

|  It  is  what  one  generally  does  with  good  advice  ' 
Uo  you  recollect  the  comparison  between  Nornnn    T?*i,0i       ,1 

approbatTon'"7  *"'  *  6Wd  *"•  *«>*&  J~  W  ta  most  full 


Tin: 

how  sho  «ai'l  si  1   my  \o\  ;.CJ# 

1  wonder  bow  it  would  have  been  if  the  bad  lived.     I 

10  often  in  the  peel  jeer,  end  1  think   the  bollowneea  l 
from  thet  time.     It  might  bete  been  there  before,  bnl  1  em  dj 
\  >,  el  th.it  dreadful  time,  after  tha  i 

able  to  1  •  and  mneh  more  am  fa]  Mwm  ■ 

'.      I  think  tbo  < n  .lit    1    gtil  • 

•  .  an  i    I    DOTer  did  ei  j  thin  \  aft  i  wai  la  bnl  own 

ir.' 

i 
something  thing  and  cal<  dated  t>> 

tunlrav 

i  do  not  •' 

I  •  made  me  j<  a)  long 

were  intl  I  1  fit  that  >h<-  wee  more 

.■I  home  for  praise.     I  d 
think  the  things  I  iliil  were  bad  in  themselw — brought  en   i     I 
Jd  hardly  be  so.    I  knew  *  m 

—but  oh  !  the  motive.     I  do  I  ■  ] 

I  \<  ry  muoh  for  <  i  r   it  won!  . 

ib  >ut,  but, 

it  WUS  i:i  fain  ;    ;.    .1   Ethel  1 

.'uid  d  think  Ethel  t  >  inferior  to  me.     I 

left  her.all  my  m       [f  it  bad  i  for  that, 

might  hare  been  happy  with  Norman  Ogilvie — t  two 

"_rlit 
•  our  own  Mj  Oh  I 

bow  shall  1  erer  !■■ 

'Mj  I    am  sure  nothing  <-.'im  be  more  al  than 

She  doea  not  think  these  tliii  . 

I 
did  myael£     Her  straightforward  woi 
rebn!  I  -.  ry  look  and  tone  the  opinii      1 

ihrunk  from  her  steadiest  looks  erer 
I  myself  learnt  eaa     I  i  1  i  ar  them    n     — 

et — "li !  aunt !  you  must  bring  bi  r.     lit!..  1 '  deer  old 

my  darling  a  godmother — the  last  who  was  with 
bad  fallen  mto  one  of  I  ben  it  was 

in:;  pt  snythii  .:,  though  she 

that  i  ted  1 

with   I'r    May  fur  hai  i  this 

.  ition,  Bhe  found  that  he  \ 
far  relieved  her  mind,  and  deolared  ti  i 

(  Ethel,  whose  ; 

hi  r 

II.  —  U' 
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ncss — eagerness  for  her  embrace,  and  dread  of  the  chill  of  her 
reserve,  came  once  again  in  hopes  of  an  interview.  Dr.  May  called 
her  at  once — '  I  shall  take  you  in  without  any  preparation,'  he  said, 
1  that  she  may  not  have  time  to  be  flurried.  Only,  be  quiet  and 
natural.' 

Did  he  know  what  a  mountain  there  was  in  her  throat  when  he 
seemed  to  think  it  so  easy  to  be  natural  ? 

She  found  him  leading  her  into  a  darkened  room,  and  heard 
his  cheerful  tones  saying,'  '  I  have  brought  Ethel  to  you ! ' 

'  Ethel !  oh ! '  said  a  low,  weak  voice,  with  a  sound  as  of 
expecting  a  treat,  and  Ethel  was  within  a  curtain,  where  she  began, 
in  the  dimness,  to  see  something  white  moving,  and  her  hands  were 
clasped  by  two  long  thiu  ones.  '  There  ! '  said  Dr.  May,  '  now,  if 
you  will  be  good,  I  will  leave  you  alone.  Nurse  is  by,  to  look  after 
you,  and  you  know  she  always  separates  naughty  children.' 

Either  the  recurrence  to  nursery  language,  or  the  mere  sisterly 
touch  after  long  separation,  seemed  to  annihilate  all  the  imaginary 
mutual  dread,  and,  as  Ethel  bent  lower  and  lower,  and  Flora's  arms 
were  round  her,  the  only  feeling  was  of  being  together  again,  and 
both  at  once  made  the  childish  gesture  of  affection,  and  murmured 
the  old  pet  names  of  'Flossy,'  and  'King,' that  belonged  to  almost 
forgotten  days,  when  they  were  baby  sisters,  then  kissed  each  other 
again. 

'  I  can't  see  you,'  said  Ethel,  drawing  herself  up  a  little.  '  Why, 
Flora,  you  look  like  a  little  white  shadow  ! ' 

'  I  have  had  such  weak  eyes,'  said  Flora,  '  and  this  dim  light  ia 
comfortable.     I  see  your  old  sharp  face  quite  plain.' 

'  But  what  can  you  do  here  ?  ' 

'  Do  ?  Oh  !  dear  Ethel,  I  have  not  had  much  of  doing.  Papa 
says  I  havj  three  years  rest  to  make  up.' 

'  Poor  Flora  ! '  said  Ethel,  '  but  I  should  have  thought  it  tire- 
some, especially  for  you.' 

'  I  have  only  now  been  able  to  think  again,'  said  Flora  ;  '  and 
you  will  say  I  am  taking  to  quoting  poetry.  Do  you  remember 
some  lines  in  that  drama  that  Norman  admired  so  much  ? ' 

'  Philip  von  Artevelde  ?' 

'  Yes.  I  can't  recollect  them  now,  though  they  used  to  be  al- 
ways running  in  my  head — something  about  time  to  mend  and  time 
to  mourn.' 

'  These  ?  '  said  Ethel 

'  He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn,  lacks  time  to  mend. 
Eternity  mourns  that.' 

1 1  never  had  time  before  for  either,'  said  Flora.  '  You  cannot 
think  how  I  used  to  be  haunted  by  those,  when  I  was  chasod  from 
one  thing  to  another,  all  these  long,  long  eighteen  months.  I  am 
in  no  haste  to  take  up  work  again.' 


Till  UN. 

M.  tiding  M  well  &5  mourni:  •  'illy. 

Flora  signed. 

i  have  tli.it  uV.ir  little  CI  Ethel 

■  Sll6  il  »"'    1 1 •  •  -i 1 1  n  '1  h-  nlili\  u  her  sister  wa*,'  said 
Flora,  *  poor  lit  1 1 .  -  dear.     Jfoti  kn.>«.  Ethel  even  dow,  1  ihall  I 

\.  n  Little  time  with  bar  in  thai  London  Ufa.     Sot  i 

;•  li.  md  I  unit  1.  a\  ■■    I  1 

trembled  again. 

■  < Mir  own  dear  old  nor  I ItheL 

1  Oh  1  I  wanted  <  1 

I  it  so  muoh.      lint   Imw  doca  poor   liitlo 

\  ,  miling.      '  In    bet,    BtJm 

a  little  tii  do  with  D  I  would  I 

n  .it  home.     It  i-  better  for  Aubrej  and  for  her,  not  to 
return  to  be  bal  1  ban  a  I  *'nK 

up  the  naraarj,  and  taking  Gertrude  to  li**'  with  mo.1 

•  1 1  ■fieri  tgai 

1  It  would  not  have  been  bettor  for  waitii  •  Ithel;  'and 

rude  wm  bo  proud  to  come  to  me.     I  could  1 1 • » t  have  done  it 
without  her,  Imt  papa  muni  not  have  raoanej  next  to  him.' 

•  It  baa  been  ii a r<l  on  too  for  me 

1  but,  oh,  Ethel,  I  could  I  don't  think  eron  jon 

tell  \s bal  papa  is.' 

\     .  |    ■■  :  gad  it  ou(  Ethel,  in  an  odd,  dry  manner, 

which,  in  sound,  though  not  in  feeling,  was  b  contrast  t"  the  soft, 
wbis]  irful  murmura 

i  ;nv  BUnl  — '  thai    I    should   liavt    • 

up  Buoh  a  great  pieoe  of  bar  abort  riait 

•Ah!  it  is  coining  ..1  v.rv  f.i-t,'  aaid   Ethel,  sighing; 

1  but  you  bad  the  b  I  to  bar,  ana  aha  and  Meta  bai 

much  ofaaoh  other     Bfa  is  ijuite  ratiftfitd  aboul 

now.' 

•  I  a:u  |   rrv  U)  BBS  M<  t.i  looking  OUt  of  tpii  Flora.      '  I 
alm>                      •  r  BTJ   by  Baj!Ug  BOmathing  about  Norman.      El  I 
anyt!.. 

Ethol,  as  umkiI.  Ma  to  the  subject.      '  Only  about  NoO 

i  ing  out.' 

was   obi .. 

i  : 

'  Tbifl  will  dj  ':»d  go 

with  BCJ  aunt.' 

Ethel  wsj  i 

1  Thai  moat.     It  ia  I  le  thing.     \VI<_.    N 

wyi-  raMe,  and,  as  to  Meta — Imagine  nil  and 
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returning — a  year's  work,  such  an  expense  and  loss  of  time,  besides 
the  missing  aunt  Flora.' 

'  If  it  were  not  wrong — ' 

1  The  waste  would  be  the  wrong  thing.  Besides — '  and  she  told 
of  Margaret's  wishes. 

'  But,  Flora,  think — the  last  week  in  February — and  you  so 
ill  ! ' 

'  I  am  not  to  marry  them,'  said  Flora,  smiling.  '  If  it  could  be 
in  a  fortnight,  they  could  go  and  get  their  outfit  afterwards,  and 
come  back  to  us  when  I  am  stronger.  Let  me  see — there  need  be 
no  fuss  about  settlements — Mr.  Rivera's  will  arranges  everything 
for  her.' 

'  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  rid  of  a  fine  wedding,'  said 
Ethel ;  '  but  they  will  never  consent ! ' 

'  Yes  they  will,  and  be  grateful.' 

'  Papa  would  be  happier  about  Norman,'  said  Ethel ;  '  but  I 
cannot  fancy  his  liking  it.  And  you — you  can't  spare  Meta,  for 
aunt  Flora  must  go  to  the  Arnott's  in  a  week  or  two  more.' 

'  Suppose  papa  was  to  let  me  have  you,'  said  Flora.  '  If  he 
wants  you,  he  must  come  after  you.' 

Ethel  gasped  at  the  thought  that  her  occupation  at  home  was 
gone,  but  she  said — '  If  I  am  not  too  awkward  for  you,  dear  Flora. 
You  will  miss  Meta  terribly.' 

'  I  can't  keep  the  humming-bird  caged,  with  her  heart  far  away,' 
said  Flora. 

Dr.  May  came  in  to  break  up  the  conversation,  and  Ethel  quick- 
ly guessed  from  his  manner  that  Norman  had  been  talking  to  him. 
Flora  told  him  that  she  had  been  agreeing  with  Ethel  that  Meta 
had  much  better  not  miss  this  opportunity.  He  was  far  less  startled 
than  Ethel  hs,d  expected;  indeed,  the  proposal  was  rather  a  relief 
to  his  mind,  and  his  chief  objection  was  the  fear  that  Flora  would 
be  fatigued  by  the  extra  bustle,  but  she  promised  not  to  trouble 
herself  about  it,  rtherwise  than  that  if  Norman  could  not  persuade 
Meta,  she  would.  The  sisters  parted,  much  more  comfortable  than 
before.  Ethel  ii.lt  as  if  she  had  found  something  like  a  dim  reflec- 
tion of  Margaret,  and  Flora's  fear  of  Ethel  had  fled  away  from  the 
mere  force  of  sisterhood. 

As  to  Norman,  he  declared  that  he  had  not  the  audacity  to 
make  the  proposal  to  Meta,  though  he  was  only  too  grateful — so 
his  lather  carried  it  to  the  humming-bird  ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  found 
that  it  was  not  improper,  nor  would  hurt  anyone's  feelings,  she  gave 
ready  consent — only  begging  that  it  might  be  as  best  suited  every- 
one, especially  Flora  ;  and  ending  by  a  whisper  to  her  dear  fatherly 
friend,  owning  that  she  was  '  very  glad — she  meant  she  was  very 
glad  there  would  be  nobody  there.' 

Bo  Norman  and  Meta  Bettled  their  plans  as  they  walked  home 
i  evening  service,  after  listening  to  the  prophecies  of 
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woven  of  holly,  on  that  Christmas  eve  of  grief  and  anxiety,  without 
knowing  how  it  would  speak  to  her. 

'  Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring  unto  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  that  shall  be 
nnto  you  and  to  all  people.' 

Fear  not,  for  length  of  voyage,  for  distance  from  kindred,  for 
hardship,  privation,  misunderstanding,  disappointment.  The  glad 
tidings  are  to  all  people,  even  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth.  Ye 
have  your  portion  in  the  great  joy — ye  have  freely  cast  in  your  lot 
with  those,  whose  feet  are  beautiful  on  the  mountains,  who  bear 
the  good  tidings.  Fear  not,  for  He  is  with  you,  who  will  never 
forsake. 

Thus  Dr.  May  read  the  words  with  swelling  heart,  as  he  looked 
at  his  son's  clear,  grave,  manful  look,  even  as  it  had  been  when 
he  made  his  Confirmation  vow — his  natural  nervous  excitability 
quelled  by  a  spirit  not  his  own,  and  chastened  into  strong  purpose ; 
and  the  bride,  her  young  face  the  more  lovely  for  the  depth  of  en- 
thusiasm restrained  by  awe  and  humility,  as  she  stood  without 
trembling  or  faltering,  the  strength  of  innocence  expressed  in  the 
whole  bearing  of  her  slight  figure  in  her  white  drapery.  Around 
were  the  four  sisterly  bridesmaids,  their  black  dresses  showing 
that  these  were  still  the  twilight  days  of  mourning,  and  that  none 
would  forget  her,  whose  prayers  might  still  bless  their  labour  of 
love. 

When  Margaret  Agatha  May,  on  her  husband's  arm  turned  for 
a  last  look  at  the  Altar  of  her  own  Church,  "  Fear  not,"  in  ever- 
green letters,  was  the  greeting  she  bore  away. 

Ethel  was  left  at  the  Grange  for  the  ensuing  fortnight — a  tima 
of  unusual  leisure  both  to  her  and  to  Flora,  which  they  both  prized 
highly,  for  it  taught  them  to  know  each  other  as  they  had  never 
done  before.  Flora's  confidence  to  her  aunt  had  been  a  good  thing 
for  her,  though  so  partial ;  it  opened  the  way  for  further  unreserve 
to  one  who  knew  the  circumstances  better,  and,  as  to  dread  of 
Ethel,  that  could  seldom  prevail  in  her  presence,  partly  from  long 
habit,  partly  from  her  deficiency  of  manner,  and  still  more  from 
her  true  humility  and  affection.  Gradually  she  arrived  at  the  per- 
ception of  the  history  of  her  sister's  mind  ;  understood  what  gloom 
had  once  overshadowed  it ;  and  how,  since  light  had  once  shone 
upon  her,  she  shrauk  not  merely  from  the  tasks  that  had  become 
wearisome  to  her,  but  from  the  dread  of  losing  among  them  her 
present  peace. 

'  They  are  your  duty,'  argued  Ethel.     '  Duty  brings  peace.' 

'  They  were  not,'  said  Flora. 

'  They  are  now,'  said  Ethel. 

'  Dinners  and  parties,  empty  talk  and  vain  show,'  said  Flora, 
languidly.  '  Are  you  come  to  their  defence,  Ethel  ?  If  you  could 
guess  how  siek  one  gets  of  them,  and  how  much  worse  it  Is  for 
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'  Ethel,'  cried  ber  sister,  raisins  herself  from  hnr  nooch,  oaioila 

'  I  «ill  say  it  10  yO0  !      What  !^lir >i t ).  1  yoo  think  of  G<  -:iiiig 

:in<l  Living  in  peooa  bin  ? ' 
'  Would  be?1  eaid  BtheL 

•  It'  I  ariobed  it.' 

'  l'.ut  what  would  DM  do  with  himself?'  pai-1   Kthcl,  not   : 
Complimentary  a  .strain. 

\  tehting,  Canning,  Pnnhm  nhincawi    or  oomotbimi  *  aaiJ  i 
'  Anjtbing  not  ao  arearing  u  this ! ' 

1  That  abeoajnebla  candidate  of  ToaokbVi  aroold  ooana  in  !'  cx- 
oaanaed  BtheL     '  Oli !    Flora,  thai  araajld  bo  ban 

'  That    might    DO    puar. i  id    Flora.      '  P.  rhaps  Sir 

Henry — but,  oh,  Ft  01  have  politics  in  peace  while  we  can.  I 
thought  we  ahoold  do  some  great  good,  bot  it  is  all  ■  mare  of  con- 
fusion.      I-  -.1   to   know   principles  from   parties,  and  01 

thing  no  nao  to  oontond  with  it!' 

'I'  it. •ml  with  evil.'  said   BtheL 

■  Wo  an-  not  gonoraliring,'  aaid  Flora.     '  There  is  evil  nearer 

boane  than  the  state  of  parti.-,  an-1  I  can't  BOO  that  George's  being 
in  Parliament  —  being  what  no  10—10  anything  like  the  benefit  to 
things  in  general  —  that  it  i-  t.mptation  ami  plague  to  me,  besides 
the  ri.-k  of  London  lift  foe  the  baby,  now  and  hereafter.' 

'  I  oaoM  Bay  that  I  think  it  is,'  said  BtheL  '  How  nice  it 
would  bo  to  bare  you  here  !  I  am  so  glad  you  arc  willing  to  give 
it  up.' 

•  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  given  it  up  untasted — like 
Norman,'  sighed  Flora.      '  I  will  talk  to  George.' 

'  Put,  Flora,1  said  Kthcl.  a  little  startled.  '  You  ought  not  to 
do  such  a  thing  without  advice.' 

'  There  will  be  worry  enough  before  it  is  done! '  sighed  Flora. 
'  No  feat  of  that 

'  St.p  a  minute,'  said  Ethel,  as  if  poor  Flora  could  have  done 
anything  but  lie  still  on  her  sofa.  '  I  think  you  ought  to  consider 
well  before  you  set  it  going.' 

Have  not  I  longed  for  it  day  and  night  ?     It  is  an  escape  from 
peril  for  ours-  lvcs  and  our  child.' 

'  1   •  ant   DO   sure  !  '   said    Ethel.      '  It    may   be    more   wrong   to 

■  the  poet  which — ' 

•  Which  I  thrust  him  into,'  said  Flora  M  Gather  told  me  as 
much.' 

■  I  did  not  m.  ■  that  !     Put  it  i-  a  puzzle,    p 

_rht    to   giro    Op   such    things;    y.-t,    wl  licet 

the  difficulty  of  Dairying  an   eh  rat  at  Btoaeboroogh.,  I 

think    papa    would    he    wry    sorry.       I     •!•  :.  t    think    his    in; 
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would  brir.f  in  any  sound  man  but  his  soh-in-law  ,  and  George 
himself  seems  to  like  his  parliamentary  life  better  than  anything 
else.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Flora,  hesitatingly ;  for  she  knew  it  was  true — he 
liked  to  think  himself  important,  and  it  gave  him  something  to 
think  of,  and  regular  occupation — not  too  active  or  onerous ;  but 
she  could  not  tell  Ethel  what  she  herself  felt ;  that  all  she  could 
do  for  him  could  not  prevent  him  from  being  held  cheap  by  the  men 
among  whom  she  had  placed  him. 

'  Then,'  said  Ethel,  as  she  heard  her  affirmative,  '  I  don't  think 
it  for  his  dignity,  for  you  to  put  him  into  pa-.liament  to  please  you, 
and  then  take  him  out  to  please  you.' 

'  I'll  take  care  of  his  dignity,'  said  Flora,  shortly. 

'  I  know  you  would  do  it  well — ' 

'  I  am  sick  of  doing  things  well ! '  said  poor  Flora.  '  You  little 
know  how  I  dread  readingoip  all  I  must  read  presently  !  I  shall 
lose  all  I  have  scarcely  gained.  I  cannot  find  peace  any  way,  but 
b}r  throwing  down  the  load  I  gave  my  peace  for.' 

1  Whether  this  is  truth  or  fancy,'  said  Ethel,  thoughtfully.  '  If 
you  wTould  ask  some  one  competent.' 

'  Don't  you  know  there  are  some  things  one  cannot  ask,'  said 
Flora.  '  I  don't  know  why  I  spoke  to  you  1  Ah  !  come  in  !  Why, 
George,  that  is  a  finer  egg  than  ever,'  as  he  entered  with  a  Shanghae 
egg  in  each  hand,  for  her  to  mark  with  the  date  when  it  had  been 
laid.  Poultry  was  a  new  hobby,  and  Ethel  had  been  hearing,  in  her 
ttte  a  tete  dinners  with  George,  a  great  deal  about  the  perfections 
of  the  hideous  monsters  that  had  obtained  fabulous  prices.  They 
had  been  the  best  resource  for  conversation ;  but  she  watched,  with 
something  between  vexation  and  softness,  how  Flora  roused  herself 
to  give  her  full  attention  and  interest  to  his  prosing  about  his  pets, 
really  pleased  as  it  seemed  ;  and,  at  last,  encouraging  him  actually 
to  fetch  his  favourite  cock  to  shew  her  ;  when  she  went  through  the 
points  of  perfection  of  the  ungainly  mass  of  feathers,  and  did  not  at 
all  allow  Ethel  to  laugh  at  the  unearthly  sounds  of  disapproval 
which  handling  elicited. 

'  And  this  is  our  senator  !  '  thought  Ethel.  '  I  wender  whether 
Ilonorius's  hen  was  a  Shanghae  !  Poor  Flora  is  right — it  is  poor 
work  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear  !  but,  putting  him  into 
the  place  is  one  thing,  taking  him  out  another.  I  wish  she  would 
take  advice  ;  but  I  never  knew  her  do  that,  except  as  a  civil  way  of 
communicating  her  intentions.  However,  she  is  not  quite  what  sha 
was  !  Poor  dear  !  Aunt  Flora  will  never  believe  what  a  beautiful 
creature  she  used  to  be !  It  seems  wrong  to  think  of  her  going 
back  to  that  horrid  London  ;  but  I  can't  judge.  For  my  part,  I'd 
rather  do  work,  than  no  work  for  George,  and  he  is  a  good,  kind- 
hearted  fellow  after  .-ill !     I  won't  be  a  crab  ! ' 

So  Ethel  did  her  best,  and  said  the  cock  had  a  bright  eye— all 
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sound  of  sympathy,  sat  shocked,  pondering  on  what  none  could 
answer;  wnether  this  were,  indeed,  what  poor  Flora  imagined,  or 
whetlici'  it  hud  been  a  holding-fast  to  the  thread  through  the  dark- 
ness. 1  he  proud  reserve  was  the  true  evil,  and  Ethel  prayed  and 
trusted  it  might  give  way. 

She  weao  very  amiably  to  Whitford  with  George,  and  gained 
great  credit  wxtn  him,  for  admiring  the  prettiest  speckled  Hamburgh 
present;  indeed,  George  was  becoming  very  fond  of  "  poor  Ethel," 
as  he  still  called  ner,  and  sometimes  predicted  that  she  would  turn 
out  a  fine  figure  Oj!  a  woman  after  all. 

Ethel  heard,  on  her  return,  that  Richard  had  been  there  ;.  and 
three  days  after,  wauu  Flora  was  making  arrangements  for  going  to 
Church,  a  moment  or  confidence  came  over  her,  and  she  said,  '  I  did 
it,  Ethel !     I  have  s^CKen  to  ltichard.' 

'  I  am  so  glad  !  ' 

'  You  were  right.  Tie  is  as  clear  as  he  is  kind,'  said  Flora;  '  he 
shewed  me  that,  for  George's  sake,  I  must  bear  with  my  present 
life,  and  do  the  best  I  cam  with  it,  uuless  some  leading  comes  for  an 
escape;  and  that  the  glaid  and  weariness,  and  being  spoken  well  of, 
must  be  taken  as  punishmeut  for  having  sought  after  these  things.' 

'I  was  afraid  lie  wouiu  say  so,'  said  Ethel.  '  But  you  will  find 
happiness  again,  Flora  deui.v 

'  Scarcely — before  I  come  to  Margaret  and  to  my  child,'  sighed 
Flora.  '  I  suppose  it  was  Mercy  that  would  not  let  me  follow  when 
I  wished  it.     I  must  work  till  the  time  of  rest  comes ! ' 

'  And  your  own  little  Margaret  will  cheer  you !  '  said  Ethel, 
more  hopefully,  as  she  saw  1'  lora  bend  over  her  baby,  with  a  face 
that  might  one  day  be  bright. 

She  trusted  that  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  would  one 
day  win  peace  and  joy,  even  in  the  dreary  weird  that  poor  Flora  had 
chosen. 

For  her  own  part,  Ethel  found  Flora's  practical  good  sense  and 
sympathy  very  useful,  in  her  present  need  of  the  counsel  she  had 
always  had  from  Margaret. 

The  visit  to  Flora  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  Ethel  was  much  bene- 
fited by  the  leisure  for  reading  and  the  repose  after  the  long  nurs- 
ing; though,  before  the  end,  her  refreshed  energies  began  to  pine 
for  Daisy  and  her  hymns,  for  Aubrey  and  his  Virgil,  for  Cherry  and 
her  scholars,  and  above  all,  for  her  father ;  for,  come  as  often  as  he 
would,  it  was  not  papa  at  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mary  was  at  a  loss  for  Ethel  every  hour ; 
Hit-hard  was  putting  off  his  affairs  till  Ethel  should  come  home; 
Miss  Bracy  and  Blanche  longed  for  her  to  relieve  the  school-room 
from  the  childreu ;  Aubrey  could  not  perform  a  lesson  in  comfort 
with  any  one  else — never  ended  a  sum  without  groaning  for  Ethel, 
and  sometimes  rode  to  Abbotstoke  for  the  mere  purpose  of  appeal- 
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Flora  brought  ber  book,  she  was  reoaurod  with  spfoariooj  joy  hv 

Aubrey  sad  Daisy,  irhils  the  rest  of  the  boaeehoM  folt  a  revival  and 

thment  of  spirit! — the  first  drawing  sside  of  the  cloud  that  had 

haag  OTOr   the  winter.      The   pearl   of  tlnir   homo  might  he   mi — »-<J 

h"iir,  bat  tli'-v  OOttld  thankfully  re-t  in  the  tru-t  tliat  she 

a  jen  • -.  sad  poaos,  to  shiae  as  a  star  for  Of  eraiora. 

mora,  sod  thai  'her  psrtiags»sad  a 

Dr.  M:u  bold  Mr-.  Aruutt  that,  though  be  grieved  that 
■o  Baeh  of  sorrow  bad  eoone  to  din  her  \i-it,  be  eoald  sot  hut  own 

that  it  was  the  rery  time  when  berooBiiag  c<>uld  be  BMMl  comforting; 

and  I  ■  trulv  .-aid,  was   satisfaction   enough  for  her,  1m 

that  .she  eoald  not  rejoioe  enoagb  that  her  arrival  had  been  is  time 

their  dear  Marfan  t.      BBS   shooid   carry  away  BMMl    preei.nn 

rod  .-he  farther  told  l>r.  Bpeaeer  that  .she  wss  far 

more  comfortable  shoal  her  brother-in-law,  than  if  she  had  only 
known  him  in  his  youthful  character,  which  had  seemed  so  little 
calculated  to  hear  BOrrOW  Of  car-'.  She  looked  at  him  now  only  to 
WOOder  at,  and  reverence  the  change  that  had  hcen  gradually 
,t  by  the  sfiectiona  plsoed  shore. 

Norman  and  !  at  with  her — the  one  grave  but  h 

the  other   trying  to   wile   away  the  pain  of  parting,  by  her   tearful 
mirth — making  all  sorts  of  odd  promises  and  touching  requests,  be- 
.  jest  and  earnest,  and  clinging  to  the  last  to  her  dear  father-in- 
law,  as  if  the  separation  frees  him  were  the  hardest  of  :.ll. 

■  \V<  11,  humming-birds  must  be  let  fly  ?  '  said  he,  at  la>t.    "  Ah  ! 
ha!  Mots,  ire  they  of  no  an 

•  Stay  till  you  hear  !  '  said  Meta,  archly — then  turning  back  once 
Store,      •  Oh  !   how  1  have  thanked  you.  Ethel,  for   those  tir.-t  hint* 
me  how  to  make  my  life  real.      If  I  had  only  sat  still  and 
wished,  instead  of  trying  what  could  be  done  as  I  was,  how  un! 

I  should  have  been  I 

SO,  take  TOOT  sprite  away,  Norman,  if  you  don't  want  me  to 

ber  for  g  Gtod  hlees  dear  children  '     (i Ubyel 

Who  know,  bat  when  Doctor  Tom  MBS  up  in  my  place,  Ethel  and  I 

may  rou  ■  nail 

It  had  all   boss    OTOf  for  some  WOSka,  and   the   home-party  had 
F 'tiled    down    Sgsin    into  what  was    likely  to    be  their   USS 
excepting  in  the  holiday-,  to  which  the  Doctor  looked  forward  with 

redoubled  interest,  as  Tom  was  fs  ing  ■  rery  sgroasbla  and 

sensible  companion  ;   for  his  moodiuc.-s  had  been  charmed  away  by 
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Meta,  and  principle  was  teaching  him  true  command  of  temper, 
lie  seemed  to  take  his  father  as  a  special  charge,  bequeathed  to  him 
by  Norman,  and  had  already  acquired  that  value  and  importance  at 
home  which  comes  of  the  laying  aside  of  all  self-importance. 

It  was  a  clear  evening  in  March,  full  of  promise  of  spring,  and 
Ethel  was  standing  in  the  Church  porch  at  Cocksmoor,  after  making 
some  visits  in  the  parish,  waiting  for  Richard,  while  the  bell  was 
ringing  for  the  Wednesday  evening  service,  and  the  pearly  tints  of 
a  cloudless  sunset  were  fading  into  the  western  sky. 

Ethel  began  to  wonder  where  Norman  might  be  looking  at  the 
sun  dipping  into  the  Western  sea,  and  thence  arose  before  her  the 
visions  of  her  girlhood,  when  she  had  first  dreamt  of  a  Church  on 
Cocksmoor,  and  of  Richard  ministering  before  a  willing  congrega- 
tion. So  strange  did  the  accomplishment  seem,  that  she  even 
touched  the  stone  to  assure  herself  of  the  reality;  and  therewith 
came  intense  thanksgiving  that  the  work  had  been  taken  out  of  her 
hands,  to  be  the  more  fully  blessed  and  accomplished — that  is,  as 
far  as  the  building  went ;  as  to  the  people,  there  was  far  more  labour 
in  store,  and  the  same  Hand  must  be  looked  to  for  the  increase. 

For  herself,  Ethel  looked  back  and  looked  on.  Norman  Ogil- 
vie's  marriage  seemed  to  her  to  have  fixed  her  lot  in  life,  and  what 
was  that  lot  ?  Home  and  Cocksmoor  had  been  her  choice,  and  they 
were  before  her.  Home  !  but  her  eyes  had  been  opened  to  see  that 
earthly  homes  may  not  endure,  nor  fill  the  heart.  Her  dear  father 
might,  indeed,  claim  her  full-hearted  devotion,  but  to  him  she  was 
only  one  of  many.  Norman  was  no  longer  solely  hers ;  and  she  had 
begun  to  understand  that  the  unmarried  woman  must  not  seek  un- 
divided return  of  affection,  and  must  not  set  her  love,  with  exclu- 
sive eagerness,  on  aught  below,  but  must  be  ready  to  cease  in  turn 
tc  be  first  with  any.  Ethel  was  truly  a  mother  to  the  younger 
ones ;  but  she  faced  the  probability  that  they  would  find  others  to 
whom  she  would  have  the  second  place.  To  love  each  heartily,  to 
do  her  utmost  for  each  in  turn,  and  to  be  grateful  for  their  fondness 
was  her  call;  but  never  to  count  on  their  affection  as  her  sole  right 
and  inalienable  possession.  She  felt  that  this  was  the  probable 
course,  and  that  she  might  look  to  becoming  comparatively  solitary 
in  the  course  of  years — then  tried  to  realise  what  her  lonely  life 
might  be,  but  broke  off  smiling  at  herself,  '  What  is  that  to  me? 
What  will  it  be  when  it  is  over  ?  My  course  and  aim  are  straight 
on,  and  He  will  direct  my  paths.  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  be 
alone,  and  I  shall  have  the  memory — the  Communion  with  them, 
if  not  in  their  presence.  Some  one  there  must  be  to  be  loved  and 
helped,  and  the  poor  for  certain.  Only  I  must  have  my  treasure 
above,  and  when  I  think  what  is  there,  and  of — Oh  !  that  bliss  of 
being  perfectly  able  to  praise — with  no  bad  old  self  to  mar  the  full 
joy  of  giving  thanks,  and  blessing,  and  honour,  and  power  1     Need 
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THE    END. 
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